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man  life,  by  a  multiplicity  of  examples, 
which>  while  they  gave  an  agreeable  exer- 
t:ife  to  the  mind  by  their  variety,  might  fa^ 
tniliarize  it  to  that  greateft  of  all  ftudies— - 
thQ  ftudy  of  Man.  Montefquieu  has  this 
fine  obfervatiou  on  authors :  tliey  (hould, 
he  fays,  not  fo  .much  make  us  reaJ,  as  make 
us  tbini.  II  ne  sagit  pas  defaire  lire^  mais 
defaire  penfer.  When  I  gave  the  articles-— 
The  Poverty  of  the  Learned — The  Perfe- 
cuted  Learned — The  Imprifonment  of  the 
L«rned— The  Amufements  of  the  Learned 
—The  Progrefs  of  Old  Age  in  New  Studies 
—Poets,  Philofophers,  and  Artifts,  made 
by  Accident — &c.  I  confidered  them  but  as 
portions  which  relate  to  the  hiftory  of  Men 
of  Genius.  The  difcerning  reader  may 
thus  trace  other  fubjefts  elucidated,  by  im- 
prefling  in  his  mind  their  component  parts, 
fcattered  in  this  Mifcellany. 

I  was  defirous  alfo  to  diredl  Tafte,  by 
Criticifov  which  (hould  be  illuftrated  by  ex- 
amples taken  from  the  moft  finished  compo- 
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fitions ; 
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(itionjlft  fuch  are  the  articles — Virgil— Fine 
Thoughts— On  teaching  the  Claflics — Spa- 
nifh  Poetry — &c.  Sometimes  I  propofed: 
to  interfperfe  biographical  fketches  of  per- 
fon$  remarkable  in  the  republic  of  letters : 
fuch  are  the  articles — Mademoifelle  De  Scu- 
dcry— The  Scaligers  —  Milton — Cardinal 
Richelieu  —  Corneille  and  Addifon — &;c. 
^nd  fometimes  I  have  attempted  to  iketch 
fubjcfts  of  literary  curiofity :  fuch  are — Lite- 
rary Compofition— Origin  of  Literary  Jour- 
nals— Recovery  of  Manufcripts — Sketches 
of  Criticifm— ^The  Bibliomania— Errata— 
{cc. 

In  the  HtSTORiCAL  SECTION,  I  propofed 
to  arrange  thofe  incidents  which  might 
fcrye  as  materials  for  a  hiftory  of  human  na- 
ture ;  to  trace  the  ufurpations  of  tyranny, 
and  the  glory  of  freedom ;  as  is  done  in  the 
account — of  the  Pouliats,  and  the  Pouliches, 
taken  from  the  Abbe  Raynal,  and  which 
is  contrafted  with— i-the  Thirteen  Cantons  j 
which  is  further  difplayed  in  the  articles— 
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Feudal  Tyranny — ^America — &c.  T^  rc- 
prefent  the  avarice,  the  cruelty,  and  the 
impofitions  of  Superftition ;  which  are  fuffi- 
ciently  marked  in  the  articles— Trials  and 
Proofs  of  Guilt  in  fuperftitious  Ages — In- 
quifition — Mutual  Perfecution — Religious 
Enmity — Virgin  Mary — &c.  To  paint  the 
charafters  of  kings,  and  of  nations ;  fuch 
are  the  articles-^Monarchs— Edward  IV.— 
Queen  Elizabeth'— Royal  Divinities— De- 
throned Monarchs — &c.  The  manners  of 
nations  are  difplayed  in  fuch  articles  as — 
Singularities  obferved  by  various  Nations  in 
their Repafts — The  Athenians — The  Italians 
— Spanifh  Etiquette— Hiftory  of  Poverty— 
Slavery— &c. 

In  the  third  portion  of  this  Work,  I  pro- 
pofed  to  give  whatever  I  found  curious  for 
the  Angularity  of  the  fubjeft,  or  interefting 
from  the  importanceofit*s  information :  fuch 
articles  are — Singular  Memories— Light 
Summer  Showers  forming  burning  Mirrors 
•—Origin  of  feveral  valuable  Difcoveries— 

Mufi«  . 
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Mufic— Hell' — &c.    And  I  have  concluded 
this  Mifcellany  by  forae  Philological  Obler-^ 
vations,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  literary  ^ 
curiofity,  by  uniting  in  a  few  pages  a  fuc-. 
cindl  account  of  various  Languages. 

In  a  ^ord,  the  fcheme  I  propofed  was  as 
cxtenfive  and  mifcellaneous  as  life  and  as 
learning  thernfelyes.  It  fliould,  perhaps, 
have  been  executed  not  by  one  pcrfon,  but 
by  the  united  talents  of  feveral :  the  folid 
column  of  Learning  fhould  have  been  orna-» 
mented  by  the  graceful  foliage  of  Genius, 

Lard  Bacon  has  obferved,  that  men  of 
learning  require  inventories  of  their  know- 
ledge, as  rich  men  have  fchedules  of  their 
cftates.  The  prefent  imperfeft  attempt  may 
ferve  for  this  purpofe,  till  a  better  is  pro* 
duced. 

Of  an  eflay  of  the  prefent  kind,  the 
reward  is  frequently  not  gratifying  to 
the  Author.  To  moft,  induftry  will  ap- 
pear the  ©nly  praife  to  which  he  can 
afpire.     Faftidious,  and  half-literate  minds 

arc 
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are  incapable  olf  diffcriminatihg  betwixt  a 
heavy,  undifcerning,  and  taftelefs  tranfcri- 
ber;  and  an  elegant,  refledtiog,  and  fpi- 
rited  compiler.  Viner  abridged  the  Com- 
mentaries of  Coke  into  twenty- two  folio 
volumes ;  Viner  is  a  dull  and  inelegant  com* 
piler.  Sir  William  Blackftone,  treading 
the  fame  arid  ground,  knew  the  art  of  rearm- 
ing on  it  many  a  beautiful  flower.  Baillet, 
Bouhours,  and  RoUin,  are  all  compilers; 
but  efteemed  in  every  literary  nation  for 
theif  tafte,  their  erudition,  and  their  difcern- 
ment.  Some  compilers  refemble  the  dull 
and  unfruitful  drone,  that  waftes  the  trea- 
fures  on  which  it  exifts ;  others,  the  beauti- 
ful and  lively  bee,  that  wanders  on  the 
bofom  of  the  flowers;  and,  to  appropriate 
an  cxpreflion  of  Shakefpeare,  *  stealing 
arid  giving  fweets/ 

Inferior  as  my  abilities  are,  I  muft  re- 
mark, that  the  labours  of  a  work  like  the 
prcfent,  moft  reader^  will  not  immediately 
dUccrn.    To  rate,  by  a  concife  article,  the 

labour 
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labour  that  it  cofl-,  is  an  unjuft  mode  of. 
appreciation  ;  for  it  is  certain  that  very  ex- 
tenfive  reading  is  not  infrequently  beftowed 
on  very  limited  articles — like  waters,  which, 
drawn  from  various  fountains,  when  min- 
gled together,  appear  indeed  to  be  the  ef- 
fcffl  of  a  Cngle  operation,  although  they 
contain  the  efforts  of  feveral. 

The  prefent  edition  folicits  attention  by 
very  eflential  and  copious  improvements. 
Above  one-third  part  of  the  volume  confifts 
of  additional  matter.  But,  not  with  ftanding 
this  attempt  to  form  an  agreeable  litera- 
ry MANUAL,  I  have  rather  made  known, 
than  accompliflied  my  wifh.  Abundantly 
honoured,  as  I  muft  confefs  I  have  been, 
with  the  approbation  of  Journalifts  I  re- 
fpefl:,and  of  Friends  whomlefteem,  I  would 
render  the  work  as  perfect  as  my  feeble  ta- 
lents permit.  It  is  for  this  rcafon  that  I  am 
defirous  of  the  contributions  of  the  Ingeni- 
©us.  The  various  heads  may  ferve  as  out- 
^nes  or  fltetches  for  men  of  letters  to  fill  up, 
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as  their  reading  or  refledlon  fuggeft :  and 
fuch  a  work  can  only  be.  enriched  by  the 
accumulations  of  literary  aid.  I  have  re- 
-ceived  already  feveral  valuable  hints  5  and  if 
fuch  liberal  communications  are  continued, 
they  will  animate  my  future  exertions, 
and  tend  to  perfedt  a  repofitory,  which 
may  not  be  unufcful  in  the  Republic  of  ' 
J^etteri, 
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PREFACE 


The  prefejit  Volume  partly  conGfts 
of  a  laborious  fcledlion  of  the  moft  intcrcft- 
ing  parts  of  the  various  ANA.  To  thcfe 
valuable  (lores  of  Literature  1  have  added 
fome  Anecdotes,  which  appeared  to  mc 
amuiive  and  curious;  and  Tome  Obferva- 
tions,  which,  I  hope,  wUl  not  be  deemed 
impertinent. 

The  ANA  form  a  body  of  Literature  not 
univerfiiJIy  known.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
tifefiil  to  inform  the  reader,  that  in  tlie  early 
part  of  the  laft  century,  it  was  a  prevailing 
tuftom  to  take  down  for  publication  the 
Converfations,  or '  Table-Tali,'  as  they  have 
been  fometimes  called,  of  the  mofl  eminent 
Wits  and  ScJioIars.  To  fallsiy  the  demands 
of  Famine,  rather  than  thofe  of  Literature, 
fome  were  prompted  to  fell  their  Colleiflions 
to  the  bookfellers  j  and  it  may  be  fairly  pre- 
lumed,  were  lefs  attentive  to  the  richncfs  of 
the 
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the  materials  than  to  the  number  of  pages 
they  were  calculated  to  fill.  Others  pub- 
lifhed  them  at  the  death  of  a  valued  Friend, 
to  difplay  the  extent  of  his  fcience,  or  the  fe- 
licity of  his  genius;  and  it  muft  be  confeflecj, 
that  even  thefe  were  not  fo  fcrupulous  as 
they  fhould  have  been  of  what  they  admit- 
ted into  their  Colleftions. 

Had  fuch  Repofitories  of  Literature  been 
judicioufly  formed,  they  would  have  proved 
a  valuable  acquifition  to  the  Republic  of 
Letters :  but  their  refpedive  Compilers  have 
evinced  great  inattention,  or  little  difcern- 
ment;  nothing  was  difcriminated  in  the 
mafs  of  their  materials;  they  appear  to  have 
liftened  to  the  mouth  of  the  Scholar  whofe 
fentiments  they  record,  as  the  credulous  En- 
thufiaft  did  in  ancient  times  to  the  Oracle  he 
worfhipped.  Thus,  whatever  was  unintelli- 
gible, obfcure,  or  even  falfe,  was  held  by 
thefe  Literary  Devotees  in  as  great  reverence 
as  it's  oppofite.  ^ 

It  has  been  repeatedly  urged,  and  allowed, 
that  the  matter  of  elaborate  Treatifes,  and 
even  ponderous  Volumes,  may  not  in- 
frequently be  comprized  in  concife  EfTays, 
or  (hort  Remarks.     Some  things  of  this 

kind 
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kind  are  attempted  in  the  prelent  Volume; 
and  I  have  been  prompted  towards  it's  pub- 
lication, by  a  conviction  that  it  will  furiulh 
much  ufefiU  information  to  the  generality  of 
readers. 

It  is  not  juft,  however,  that  curiofity 
fhould  be  railed  too  high.  If  cxpeiftations 
are  formed,  which  are  impoflible  to  be  gra- 
tified, abilities  infinitely  foperior  to  mine 
mail  be  humbled.  All  the  Anecdotes  I 
offer  will  not  be  new :  of  fonic,  I  pretend 
only  to  remind  the  reader  j  but  the  greater 
part,  I  have  frequently  been  tempted  to  be- 
lieve, will  appear  interefting. 

The  faihionable  and  commercial  world 
are  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  feriouG 
difcuflion  and  fcicntlfic  refearch ;  the  one  la- 
borioufly  employed  in  doing  nothing,  and 
the  other  indefatigable  in  doing  every  thing. 
To  the  literary  labourer  they  leave  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fields  and  the  gardens  of  Li- 
terature :  they  are  willing  to  purchafe  the 
produdions  of  his  talents;  but  they  expe<fk 
to  receive  only  the  fruits  and  the  flawers. 
To  fuch,  who  form  indeed  the  generality  of 
readers,  it  is  prefumed,  the  prefent  Collec* 
tion  will  not  be  found  unufeful.  Whatever 
is  UJoft  interefting  in  books  rarely  to  be  met 
with, 
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with,  or  whatever  is  moft  agreeable  In  corri^ 
pilations  which  it  .would  be  impoffible  for 
them  to  perufe  with  patience,  is  here  fe- 
le(fled:  and,  if  it  is  not  pfefumptuoiis  to  add, 
the  Man  of  Letters,  at  the  fame  time,  may- 
be reminded  of  important  Obfervations, 
ftriking  Anecdotes,  and  Attic  Plcafantries  ; 
\vhlch,  however  they  deferve  to  be  retained, 
will,  without  fome  Vadc  Mecum  of  this 
kind,  foon  efcape  from  the  moft  tenacious 
memory.  In  a  word,  if  this  colleftion 
anfwers  the  Hopes  of  the  Editor,  it  will  be 
found  a  Mifcellany  not  unamufive  to  the 
Literary  Lounger. 

To  be  ufeful,  and  to  pleafc  the  Public,  is 
my  defign.  My  work  is  not  adapted  to  ex- 
tend, or  to  bellow,  reputation:  it  is  fuffi- 
cient,  if  it  attains  it's  humble  pretenfion.  A 
multifarious  Colleftion  of  this  kind  (lands  in 
great  need  of  Critical  Candour:  yet  I  (hould 
feel  myfelf  little  folicitous  concerning  it's  re- 
ception, if  I  were  certain  that  the  urbanity 
of  the  Critic  was  to  decide  its  fate* 
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TMl  ORIGIN  OF  LITERARV  JOURNALS, 


IN  the  laft  century,  it  was  a  confolatlon, 
at  leaft,  for  the  unfuccefsful  writer,  that 
he  fell  infenfibly  into  oblivion.  If  he  com- 
inittc4  the  private  folly  pf  printing  what  no 
one  would  purchafe,  he  had  only  to  fettle 
(he  matter  with  his  publiflier :  he  was  not 
arraigned  at  Republic  tribunal,  as  if  he  ha4 
committed  a  crime  of  magnitude.  But,  'u\ 
thofe  times,  the  nation  was  little  addidlecl 
tp  the  cultivation  of  letters :  writers  wcro 
then  few,  and  readers  wer<?  not  many. 
Vol..  I,  B  When, 
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When*  atlength^ii  mfleibrGter^tur&lpread 
itfelf  through  the  body  of  the  people.  Va- 
nity induced  the  inexperienced  and  the  ig- 
norant to  afpire  to  literary  honours.  To 
oppofe  thefe  inroads  into  the  haunts,  of  the 
Mufes,  Periodical  Criticifin  brandiflied  it's 
formidable  weapon ;  and  it  was  by  the  fall 
of  others  that  our  greateft  geniufes  have 
been  taught  tq  rife.  Multifarious  writings 
produced  mujti&rtoii^s  ftri(S:urQs ;  and  if  the 
rays  of  criticifm  were  not  always  of  the 
ftrongeft  kind,  yet  fo  many  continually  if- 
fuing,  formed  a  focus,  which  has  enlight- 
ened thofe  whofe  occupations  had  otherwifc 
never  permitted  them  to  judge  of  literary 
compofitions. 

The  origin  of  fo  many  Literary  Journals 
is  to  be  foupd  in  France.^  Denis  de  Sallo, 
Ecclefiaftical  Counfellor  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris,  invented  thp  fchqme  of  a  work  of 
this  kind.  On  the  30th  of  May,  166^,  ap- 
peared the  firft  number  of  his  "Jownat  des 
Sgavans.  What  is  remarkable,  he  publifli-* 
ed  his  Eflay  in  the  name  of  the  Sieur  dc 
H<^douvillf,  his  footman.  One  is  led  to 
fuppofe,  from  this  circumftance,  that  he 
entertained  but  a  faint  hope  of  fuccefs;.  or, 

perhaps. 
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perlttp,  he  thought  that  the  fcurrility  of 
criticifm  mijght  be  permitted,  on  account  of 
it's  fuppofcd  author.  The  work,  however, 
met  with  fo  favourable  a  reception,  that 
Sallo  had  the  fatisi&ftion  of  feeing  it,  in  the 
next  year,  imitated  throughout  Europe ;  and 
his  Journal,  at  the  fame  time,  tranflated 
into  various  languages.  But,  as  moft  au-» 
thcMTs  lay  themfelves  too  open  to  thQ  fevere 
critic,  die  animadverfions  of  Sallo  were 
I^Ten  with  fuch  malignity  of  wit  and  afpe- 
rfty  of  criticifm,  that  the  Journal  excited 
loud  murmurs,  and  tho  mofl:  heart-moving 
complaints.  Sallo,  after  having  published 
o^ly  his  third  volume,  felt  the  irritated 
wai^  of  literature  thronging  fo  thick  about 
him,  that  he  very  gladly  abdicated  the  throne 
of  Critidfm. 

The  reign  of  his  fucccflbr,  Abb^  Gallois 
»<-*intimidated  by  the  fate  of  Sallo — was  of 
i  milder  kind.  He  contented  himfelf  with 
merely  giving  the  titles  of  books,  accompa- 
nied with  extrafts.  Such  a  condudt  was 
not  offensive  to  their  authors,  and  yet  wai 
tot  unufefiil  to  the  public.  I  do  not,  how*» 
tver,  mean  to  favour  the  idea,  that  this 

B  2  fimple 
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iimple  manner  of  noticing  books  is  equal  to 
found  and  candid  criticifm. 

The  Journal   of  Leipfic,  entitled  ASia 
Eruditorum^  appeared  in    1682,  under  the 
condudt  of  the  erudite  Menkemus,  Profeflbr 
in  the  Univerfity  of  that  city.    The  fafnous 
Bay/e  undertook,    for   Holland,   a  fimilar 
work,  in  1684;  and  his  Nouvelles  de  la  Re- 
publique  de  Lettres  appeared  the  firft  ©f  May 
ii^  that  year.     This  new  Journal  was  qvcry 
where  well  received ;  and  deferved  to  be  fo, 
for  never  were  criticifms  given  With  greater 
force.     He  pofleffed^the  art  of  con^prizing, 
in  fliort  extra<5b,  thejufteft  notion  of  a  book, 
without  adding  any  thing  irrelevant  or  im- 
pertinent.    Baylc  difcontinued  this  work  in 
1687,  aftei>»having  given  thirty-lix  volumes 
in   3  2mo,     Bernard  continued  it  to  171OJ 
when  it  way.  finally  clofed.    The  celebrated 
he  Clerc  has  given  his  three  Bibliothequesj 
which  amount  to  the  number  of  74  volumes 
in  1 2mo ;  and  who,  if  inferior  to  Baylc^  as,' 
notwithftauding,  6ne  of  the  bcft  of  our  an- 
cient' Journalifts. 

A  Mr.  de  la  Roche  form:d  an  Englifh 
Journal,    entitled   Memoirs   of  Literaturt^ 

about 
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about  the  commencement  of  this  century* 
Itconfifts  chiefly  of  a  tranflation  from  the 
foreign  j ournals.  It  was  afterwards  continued 
by  Mr,  Reid,  under  the  title  of  T!he  Prefent, 
State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters ;  but,  being 
obliged  to  make  a  voyage  to  China,  it  inter- 
rupted his  ufeful  labours.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  Meflieurs  Campbell  and  Webfter.  This- 
yournal  does  by  no  means  rival  our  modern 
Reviews.  I  do  not  perceive  that  the  criticifm 
is  more  valuable ;  and  certainly  the  entertain- 
ment is  inferior.  Our  eldei;  Journals  feem 
only  to  notice  a  few  of  the  befl:  publications^ 
and  this  not  with  great  animation  of  fenti- 
ment^  or  elegance  of  diftion. 

It  is  fmpoflible  to  form  a  Literary  Journal 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  it  might  be  wifhed  a 
Literary  Journal  fhould  be  formed.  For 
it  muft  be  the  work  of  many  of  different 
tempers  and  views.  An  individual,  however 
verfatile  and*  extenfive  his  genius,  would 
ibon  be  exhaufted. 

The  extent  of  the  projecft,  the  continued 

novelty  of  the  matter,  and  the  complacence 

of  confidering  one's  felf,  in  fome  fhape,  as 

the  arbiter  of  literature,  animate  a  journalift 

at  the  commencement  of  his  career.     But 

B  3  human 
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human  nature  is  as  much  human  nature  ifi 
a  joumalifty  as  in  any  other  man.  Sudh 
flrenuous  exertions  will  fetigue  the  literary 
Hercules.  To  fupply  his  pages,  he  gives 
copious  extra<% ;  by  degrees  the  journal 
grows  tedious,  or  is  deficient  in  yarietjf; 
The  public  whifper  their  complaints  i  they 
agree;  and  it  is  loft  for  ever.  Thus  it  has 
happened  that  innumerable  Joumah  have 
been  proje6ted>  and  have  proved  unfuccefs* 
fuh  Bayle,  during  a  period  of  three  years^ 
was  regular  in  tjfns  laborious  purfliit.  With*- 
out  relaxing  his  great  powers  ;  but  this  oc-» 
cafioned  a  dangerous  illnefs,  which  obliged 
him  to  difcontinue  his  literary  labours.  It 
Vtras  thus  Mr.  Maty  fell  a  vidim  to  ftis  Re- 
view. It  was,  indeed^  perverfe  in  the  lat«^ 
ter  not  to  accept  an  aflbciate.  Maty  had 
erudition ;  he  was  not  deficient  in  literary 
hiftory  i  perhaps  his  tafte  was  not  exquifite* 
He  fays,  he  only  holds  zmonth^converfatwn 
with  the  Public.  The  magifterial  air  of  xri- 
ticifm  requires  a  terfer  ftyle ;  his  Journal  is 
however  replete  with  judicious  criticifms. 

Of  Abb^  Gallois,  the  fucceffor  of  Sallo, 
it  is  obferved,  that  he  was  frequently  divert- 
ed from  continuing  his  Journal  with  that 
9  regulariqr 
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Agttkrity  which  the  public  has  a  right  to 
exped*  Fontenellc  remarks^  that  this  oc- 
cupation was  tob  reftri^ve  for  a  miocMb  ex*- 
tenfive  as  his :  the  Abb^  could  not  reiift  the 
charms  of  iiylulging  in  any  new  produ^ion^ 
of  gratifying  any  fudden  curiofity  which 
ieised  him ;  and  it  was  thus  that  the  regula- 
rity M^hich  a  Journal  cxa&s  was  frequently^ 
fiicrificed. 

Camufaty  on  this  fubje£t»  juflly  ob^ 
ferves,  that  the  paffion  of  univerfal  know--* 
ledge*  is  commendable ;  but  as  it  can  only 
be  convenient  to  thofe  who  are  perfect  maf- 
ters  of  their  leifure^  thofe  ftudies  which  are 
our  duties  muft  always  be  prefer£§d :  Co  that 
the  author  who  has  not  fufficient  command 
over  himfelf  to  reftrain  thefe  ftarts  of  curio- 
fity^ will  do  well  to  leave  to  others  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  journalift  ;  for  this  function 
demands  one  who  muft  entirely  devote  him- 
felf to  the  taifk,  and  whom  nothing  fliall  be 
enable  of  turning  from  his  diredt  path. 

Camufat,  who  has  given  a  critical  hif- 
tory  of  Journals,  had  formed  very  juft  no- 
tions how.  one  fliould  be  conduced.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  a  phenomenon  in  the 
literary  republic  ;  but  when  this  fage  Arif- 

B  4  tarchus. 
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tarchus,  who  knew  fo  well  to  pkn  with  vi^ 
fiohary  peiifedion,  attempted  one  himfelf,  it 
is  certain^  as  the  editor  of  his  papers  ob^ 
ferves,  he  did  not  pradtife  one  of  thoffe 
rules  he  had  fo  judicioufly  prefcribed  to 
others. 

The  funftioh  of  a  journalift,  according  to 
Camufat,  demands  an  extent  of  various 
knowledge,  which  can  rarely  be  found  in 
one  perfon.  Befides  the  learned  languages^ 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  his  own  ;  and 
befides  a  tinfturt  which  he  (hoUld  have  of 
the  living  languages,  if  he  is  defirous  of  giv- 
ing an  account  of  thdfe  works  which  arc 
printed  throughout  Europe,  he  muft  alfo 
be,  at  leaft,  tolerably  acquainted  with  the 
fubjefts  of  which  they  treat ;  and,  accord- 
ing as  the  occafion  requires,  he  muft  fliew 
himfelf  a  mathematician,  aftronomer,  phy* 
fician,  lawyer,  and  divine*  He  muft  not 
be  ignorant  of  what  has  pafled  in  the  moft 
diftant  periods  of  antiquity ;  and  he  muft  be 
familiar  with  whatever  has  occurred  in  lefs 
remote  times.  Yet  thefe  are  but  a  few  of 
thofe  qualities  which  are  neccflary  to  form 
a  journalift.  All  thefe  may  be  prejudicial  to 
the  public,  by  gaining  their  confidence,  if 

hi, 
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jc»  who  afliimes  this  charafter,  does  net  add 
to  his  vail  fcientitic  acquifiiions,  talentt 
more  rare  even  tlian  great  erudition  :  vie. 
juflnefs  of  conception,  luminous  ideas,  a 
ftyle  pure  and  correct,  lively  and  cafy,  a- 
dapted  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  moft  indo- 
lent reader,  and  to  perfuade  tlie  mcll  in- 
traflable.  I  add,  that  if  a  journahil  is  dc- 
firous  of  not  committing,  cccafionally,  ver? 
ridiculous  blunders,  or  fiilling  into  incon-  ^ 

veniencies  yet  more   to  be  feared,  he  niuft  ■ 

poffefs  a  confiimmate  knowledge  of  literary  ■ 

Ihiftory,  particularly  that  of  bis  own  times  ;  H 

which,  Fontenelk  obfcrvcs,  is  a  fcicnce  al-  H 

moft  diftindt  from  the  others,  although   it  I 

refults  from,  and  is  produced  by,  a   lively  " 

curiofity,  which  neglefts  nothing  for  it't  p'.ir- 
pofe.  Yet  is  it  Uttls,  that  all  ihcfe  quali- 
ties meet  in  one  man,  if  they  are  not  accom- 
panied by  goodnefs  of  heart  :  an  exadt  pro- 
bity, which  will  not  allow  him  to  praiftife 
any  impofitions ;  and  which  compels  him  to 
do  juftice  to  his  enemies,  if  he  is  fo  unfortn- 
nate  as  to  have  any.  It  inuft  be  confefTeJ, 
that  ftich  a  charadler  is  more  difficult  to 
6nd,  than  to  delcribe.  - 

ThejoLirnalifts  have  been  fom-times  ral- 
lied 
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lied  by  the  wits  for  their  appropriation  of  ♦ 
tkc  regal  pronovin  we  ;  yet,  furely,  with^ 
out  reafon.  The  facetious  Fuller,  in  his 
Worthies  of  England,  in  attempting  to  do 
away  obj editions  which  may  be  made  againft 
his  ftyle,  thus  very  acutely  obfcrves  on  this 
expreilion. 

*  Exception.  Yon  ufutp  the JlyU  of  prmces, 
^  fpeaking  often  in  the  plural :   Come  we 

*  now ;  pafle  we  now ;  proceed  we  now, 
^  &c.  which  is  falfe  grammar  from  a  fingle, 

*  ill  ethics  from  a  private  perfon. 

*  Anfwer.  Firft,  I  appeal  to  any  exercifed 

*  in  reading  of  books,  whether  the  fame  be 

*  not  ufed  in  other  authors.     Secondly,  we^    , 
^  in  fuch  cafes,  includeth  the  writer  and  the 

*  reader  \  it  being  prefumed  that  the  eye  of 
'  the  one  gocth  along  with  the  pen  of  the 

'  other.  Thirdly,  it  alfo  comprizeth  all  other  . 
'  writers,  out  of  whom  any  thing  is  tran- 

*  fcribed,  and  their  names  quoted  in  the 

*  margin.    And  let  me  add,  our  We  is  com-^ 

*  prehenfive  of  all  my  worthy  friends.*  • 

It  may  gratify  curiofity,  to  obferve  the 

improvements  which  gradually  took  place     ^ 
in  Literary  "Journals. 

When  Sallo  firft  undertook  the  Journal 

des 
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s  S^tvans,  he  did  not  give  the  names  of  tbt 
tfiokJ'eUers ;  yet  as  the  chief  end  of  the  work 
was  to  point  out  what  books  merited  to  be 
bought,  it  was  found  very  neceflary  to  ghe 
tbt  names  of  the  puhlip^ers.  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  in  it's  Reviews,  is  defici- 
ent in  this  refpc(^. 

The  firft  journalifts  did  not  fpccify  the 
^/Sayofthe  work  reviewed,  nor  the  number 
of  pages.  Sometimes  they  gave  the  Jherts, 
which  was  rather  perplexing.  All  thefe  in- 
conveniences were  at  length  re£ti6ed. 

They  did  not  give  the  dates  of  the  year 
when  books  were  publiflied,  which  occafion- 
cd  many  errors  in  the  fubfequcnt  accounts 
of  thofe  writers  who  confulted  the  journals. 
They  omitted  the  dates  purpofely,  becaufe 
they  did  not  always  care  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  book  they  noticed  was  an 
old  one;  for  it  might  then  have  wanted  tlie 
charm  of  novelty. 

Literary  intelligence  was  alfo  added  In 
time;  and  this  is  a  fourcc  of  very  intereft- 
ing  matter  to  amateurs.  It  gives  room  for 
valuaye  notices,  and  curious  anecdotes, 
which  can  find  no  where  fo  proper  a  place. 
If  journaliils  would  correjpoiid  with  each 
other. 
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other,  the  mere  cxtrafts  of  their  letters, 
would  preferve  all  the  fugitive  literary  bif* 
tory. 

Supplements  were  alfo  projedled  by  Sallo ; 
but  this  ufeful  invention  was  efFefted  by- 
others.  They  comprize  that  portion  of  va* 
luable  literature,  to  which  the  contradted 
limits*  of  every  Journal  do  not  allow  ad- 
mittance. 

It  was  long  before  the  valuable  aid  of 
Indexes  to  Literary  Journals  took  place» 
They  were  at  firft  fatisfied  with  giving,  at 
the  clofe  of  the  year,  a  lift  of  the  books 
they  had  reviewed. 


'     THE  RECOVERY  OP  MANUSCRIPTS. 

PoGOius  the  Florentine  found  buried  in 
a  heap  of  duft,  and  in  a  rotten  coffer  be- 
longing to  the  monaftery  of  Saint  Gal,  the 
works  of  Quintilian ;  and,  by  this  fortunate 
difcovery,  gave  them  to  the  Republic  of 
Letters. 

Papirius  Maffon  found,  in  the  houfe  of  a 
bookbinder  of  Lyons,  the  works  of  Ago- 

bart. 
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The  mechanic  was  on  the  point  of 
ufing  the  manufcripts  to  Unc  the  covers  of 
bis  books. 

Raimond  Soranzo,  a  celebrated  lawyer 
in  the  Papal  Court  at  Avignon,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  had  in  his 
poiTcfljon  the  two  books  of  Cicero  on  Giory. 
He  made  a  prefent  of  them  to  Petrarch, 
who  lent  them  to  an  aged  and  poor  man  of 
letters,  formerly  his  preceptor.  Urged  by 
extreme  poverty,  the  old  man  pawned 
them;  and,  returning  home,  died  fuddenlv, 
without  having  revealed  where  hc  had  left 
them :  lince  which  time  they  have  never 
been  recovered. 

Leonard  Aretin  was  one  of  themoft  dif- 
tinguiihedftholarsat  the  dawn  of  literature  j 
but  he  has  done  that  which  rcflefts  on  him 
gieat  dilhonour.  ,He  found  a  Greek  manu-* 
fcript  of  Procopius  deBelh  Geibico.  This 
he  tranllated  into  Latin,  and  published  the 
work  as  his  own.  Since,  however,-  ctthcr 
manufcripts  of  the  fame  .  Work  have  been 
difcovcrcd ;  and  the  fraud  of  Leonard  Are* 
tin  is  apparent. . 

Machiavel  aAed  more  adroitly  in  a  fimi* 

larcafe.  Amanurcriptofthe  Apophthegmi 

of 
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of  the  Ancients^  by  Plutarch,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  he  feleded  thofe  which 
pleafed  him,  and  put  them  into  the  moutfa 
of  one  of  his  heroes. 

A  page  of  the  fecond  Decade  of  Livy 
was  found  by  a  man  of  letters  on  the  parchv 
ment  of  his  battledore,  as  he  was  amufing 
himfelf  in  the  country.  He  ran  dircdtly  to 
the  maker  of  the  battledore,  but  arrived  too 
kte ;  the  man  had  finifhed  the  laft  page  of 
Livy,  in  compleating  a  large  order  for  thefe 
articles  about  a  week  before. 
•  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  being  one  day  at  his 
taylor's,  difcovered  that  the  man  held  in  hii 
hand,  ready  to  cut  up  for  m^fures,  tho 
original  Magna  Charta,  with  all  it^  appen- 
dages of  feals  and  fignatures^  H«  bought 
this  fingular  curibiity  for  a  trifle  >  and  rc^ 
covered,  in  this  manner^  what  had  long 
been  glren  over  for  loft.«~As  this  anecdote 
is  entirely  new  to  me,  it  may  be  proper  to 
point  out  that  it  it  taken  from  the  Colotac*^ 
fiana^  page  198.  The  orfginal  IVIkgna 
Charta  is  preferred  in  the  Cotton  Library  f 
it  exhibits  marks  of  dilapidatit)n  1  but  whe-» 
ther  theie  are  the  effeds  of  ^me,  or  the 
taylor**  fcifioriy.I  leave  for  the  Aibjcd 

of 
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'  -fif  ■ftn  eflay^for  a  future  archaeological  vo- 
lume. 

By  a  fupplication  of  Dr.  Dec  to  Queen 
Mary,  prefervcd  in  the  Cotton  Library,  it 
appears  that  Tully's_iamou;  work,  de  Re- 
fublica,  was  once  extant  in  this  kingdom, 
and  periflied  at  Canterbury. 

A  Treatife  on  Virtue,  by  Brutus,  is  alio 
loft.  It  is  mentioned  by  Seneca  in  his  Con- 
folation  to  Helvia,  c.  9. 

The  Cardinal  Granvelle  carefully  pre- 
fervcd all  his  letters;  he  left  behind  him 
fcveral  chefts  filled  with  a  prodigious  quan- 
tity, written  in  different  languages,  com- 
mented, noted,  and  undcr-Uned  by  his  own 
liand.  Thefe  curious  manufcripts,  after  his 
death,  were  left  in  a  garret  to  the  mercy  of 
the  rain  and  the  rats.  Five  or  fix  of  thefe 
chefts  were  wanted  by  the  fteward  j  and  he 
thought  he  aded  wifely  when  he  fold  them 
to  the  grocers.  It  was  then,  a  difcovery  was 
made  of  this  treafure.  Several  learned  men 
occupied  themfelvcs  in  colle<5ling  as  many 
of  thefe  literary  relics  a$  they  poflibly  could; 
What  were  faved  formedcighty  thick  folios. 
Amongft  thefe  original  letters,  were  found 
great  numbers  -written  -  by  's\mo^  all  the 
crowned 
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crowned  heads  in  Europe ;  and  alfa  inftruci«j 
tions  of  ambaffadors,  and  others,  relative 
to  the  great  political  events  of  the  times ; 
and  many  of  them  were  written  by  the  hands 
of  thefe  illuftrious  perlonages.  . 

Huet  informs  us  that  Petroniua's  works^ 
of  which  we  have  now  remaining  only  fom? 
fragments,  were  probably  entire  in  the 
days  of  John  of  Salifbury,  fmce  thi^  prelate 
notices  feveral  fragments  which. are  not 
found  in  the  pref^nt  colle(5lion  of  his  pieces, 
.  It  is  about  twenty  years  ago  Montaigne's 
Journal  of  his  travels  into  Italy  were  pub- 
liflied.  The  recovery  of  the  manufcript 
is  well  known  to  liave  been  in  this  manner ; 
M.  Prunis,  a  prebendary  of  Pcrigord,  ii> 
travelling  through  this  province  to  make 
refearches  relative  to  a  hiftory  of  Perigord^ 
which  he  had  yndertaken,  arrived  at  thq 
zncicnt  c/jateau  of  Montaigne,  in  pofleffion 
gf  the  Count  of  Segur  de  la  Roquette,  a  de- 
scendant of  this,  great  ipan.  He  ftoppecj 
there  to  examine  the  archives,  if  there  had 
been  any.  He  was  fhewn  aji  old  worpi* 
eaten  cotFcr,  which  had  long  held  papers 
untouched  by  the  incurious  generations  of 
Montaigne,  Prmii3|  with  phibfophjcal  in- 
trepidity, 
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trepidlty,  cut  his  way  through  clouds  of 
dufl^  and  at  length  drew  out  the  original 
manufcript  of  the  travels  of  Montaigne; 
the  only  one  which  probably  ever  exifted. 
He  obtained  pefmiffion  of  the  Count  to  take 
it  hoiiie,  and  examine  it  with  care.  After 
being  well  convinced,  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  work,  he  carried  thefe  precious  remains 
to  Paris,  where  the  connoifleurs  unanimouf- 
ly  acknowledged  its  authenticity.  It  is  a 
thin  folio  of  178  pages*  The  writing  and 
the  paper  are  inconteftibly  fixed  to  be  at  the 
clofe  of  the  fixtcenth  century.  Two-thirds 
of  the  work  are  in  the  hand-writing  of 
Montaigne,  and  the  reft  is  written  by  a  fer- 
vant^who  ferved  Montaigne  for  fecretary, 
and  who  always  fpeaks  of  his  mafter  in  the 
third  perfon.  But  he  muft  have  written 
what  Mcntaigne  dicStated,  as  the  expreflions 
and  the  egotifms  are  all  Montaigne's.  It 
was  hardly  intelligible,  by  the  bad  writing 
of  the  fervant,  and  the  irregular  orthogra- 
phy. It  proves  alfo,  fays  the  editor,  how 
^rue  is  that  obfervation  of  Montaigne,  when 
he  fays,  that  he  was  very  negligent  in  the 
ccirredtion  of  his  works. 

Whether  the  Poems  of  Rowley  be  origi- 
ntifs,* adulterations,  or  the  compolitions  ot 

^ot:  I.  C  Chatterton^ 
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Chatterton,  I  do  not  venture  to  decide  :  thiS| 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  finding  them 
in  the  wrorm-eaten  cheft,  in  the  ancient 
church  at  Briftol,  has  a  very  claflical  ap- 
pearance, and  is  undoutedly  in  the  nature 
of  fuch  difcoveries.  It  is  not  probable — 
for  he  was,  I  believe,  ignorant  of  the  French 
language — that  poor  Chatterton,  like  me, 
had  laboured  through  all  the  Ana^  and 
caught  the  idea  from  their  perufal. 

We  might  be  inclined  to  forgive  a  fkil- 
ful  forgery  of  the  two  books  of  Cicero  on 
Glor}^ :  they  muft  have  been  very  impor- 
tant and  curious ;  for  no  man  was  more 
enthufiaftically  fond  of  glory  than  this  ora- 
tor. Petrarch  fpeaks  of  them  with  extafyr 
and  tells  us,  that  he  ftudied  them  perpe- 
tually. 


SKETCHES  OF  CRITICISM* 

Yes,  (hould  Great  Homer  lift  h!s  awcful  hetd» 
Zoilus  again  would  ftart  up  from  tlie  dead ! 

The  greateft  authors  of  antiquity  have 

finarted  under  the  lalh  of  Criticifm.    Che- 

▼rau  has  collcftcd  a  great  nuipbcr  c^  «-< 

r  '  ftarices. 
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ftanCes.  Lefl  I  fliould  prove  tedious,  I  only 
fclefta  few. 

It  was  given  out,  that  Homer  had  ftolcn 
from  Hefiod  whatever  was  moft  remarkable 
in  the  Iliad  and  Odyfley.  The  Emperor 
Caligula  fupprefled  the  works  of  this  great 
poet :  and  gave  for  reafon,  that  he  certain- 
ly had  as  much  right  as  Plato,  who  had  Co 
levercly  condemned  him. 

Sophocles  was  brought  to  trial  by  his 
children  as  a  lunatic  :  and  fosne,  who  blam- 
ed the  jnequalities  of  this  poet,  have  alfo 
condemned  the  vanity  of  Pindar ;  the  hard 
and  rough  verfes  of  Michy\iis ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  Euripides  conducted  his 
plots. 

Socrates,  who  has  even  been  compared 
to  Jefus  Chrift,  as  the  wifeft  and  the  moft 
moral  of  men,  Cicero  has  treated  as  an 
ufurer,  and  Athenxus  as  an  illiterate  per- 
fon.  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  one  of  his  Ob- 
fervers,  has  induftrioufly  revived  a  calumny 
which  moft  alTuredly  only  took  it's  rife  from 
the  malignant  buffoonery  of  Ariftophajies  s 
who,  as  Jortin  fays,  was  a  great  wit,  but  a 
great  rafcal.  Should  fome  future  author 
draw  hii  anecdotes  from  the  writings  of 
Ca  aFootc, 
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a  Foote,  we  know  well  that  he  might  dd-  * 
lineate  a  fpirited  character j  but  nothing,  at 
the  fame  time,  would  be  more  fiditious. 

Plato,  who  has  been  called,  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  the  Mofes  of  Athens ;  the 
Philofopher  of  the  Chriftians,  by  Arnobius; 
and  the  God  of  Philofophcrs,  by  Cicero  ^ 
has  undergone  a  variety  of  criticifms.  Athe- 
nseus  accufes  him  of  envy ;  Theopompus, 
of  lying ;  Suidas,  of  avarice  ;  Aulus  Gel- 
lius,  of  robbery ;  Porphyry,  of  inconti-ii 
nence  ;  and  Ariftophanes,  of  impiety. 

Ariftotle,  who,  according  to  fome  writers^ 
has  compofed  more  than^four  hundred  Vo- 
lumes, and  who  for  his  work  on  animals 
received  from  Alexander  eight  hundred  ta- 
lents, has  not  been^lefs  fpared  by  the  critics. 
Diogenes  Laertius,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch^ 
have  forgotten  nothing  that  can  tend  to 
ihew  his  ignorance^  his  ambition,  and  lu3 
vanity. 

If  the  reader  does  not  feel  himfelf  weary, 
he  may  read  on. 

Viigil  is  deftitute  of  invention,  if  we  are 
to  give  credit  to  Pliny,  Carbilius,  and  Se- 
neca. Caligula  has  abfolutely  denied  hioi 
even  mediocrity  3  Hercnnui  has  marked  his 

faults  i 
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'feiilts';  and  Perilius  Faulliniis  has  fumifhed 
L  thick  volume  with  his  pUgiarilms.  Even 
the  author  of  bh  Apology  has  confelTed, 
that  he  has  ftoleii  from  Homer  his  greateft 
beauties. 

Horace  cenfures  the  coarfe  humour  of 
Plautus ;  and  Horace,  in  his  turn,  has  been 
blamed  for  fiiaion  and  obfcurity. 

The  majority  of  the  critics  regard  Pliny's 
Hiftory  only  as  a  plealing  romance ;  and 
feem  to  have  quite  as  li:tle  reipcd  for  Quin- 
tus  Curtius. 
I  ■  Pliny  cannot  bear  Diodorus  and  Vopif-  ' 
cus ;  and,  in  one  comprehenfive  criticifm, 
treats  all  the  hiftorlans  as  narrators  of  fa- 
bles. 

Livy  has  been  reproached  for  his  averfion 
to  the  Gauls ;  Dion,  for  his  hatred  of  the 
Republic ;  Vellcius  Paterciilus,  for  fpeafc- 
ing  too  kindly  of  the  vices  of  Tiberius;  and 
Herodotus  and  Plutarch,  for  their  exceflive 
partiality  to  tlicir  own  country.  Others 
have  faid  of  Cicero,  that  there  is  no  con- 
nexion, and,  to  adopt  their  own  figure,  no 
S/ooii  and  nerves,  in  what  his  admirers  fo 
warmly  extol.  They  fay,  he  is  cold  in  his 
extemporaneous  efFu/lons>  too  artificial  in 
C?  his 
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his  exordiums  trifling  in  his  ftrained  witti- 
cifms^  and  tirefomc  in  his  digreffions. 

Quintilian  does  not  fpare  Seneca;  and 
Demofthencs,  called  by  Cicero  the  Prince 
of  Orators,  has,  according  to  Hermippus, 
more  of  art  than  of  nature.  To  Demades^ 
his  orations  appear  too  much  laboured  i 
others  have  thought  him  too  dry ;  and,  if 
we  may  truft  Efchines,  his  language  is  by 
no  means  pure. 

Should  wc  proceed. with  this  lift  to 
our  own  country,  and  our  owp  times,  it 
might  be  qurioufly  augmented;  but, perhaps, 
enough  has  been  faid,  to  foothe  irritated 
genius,  and  to  ihame  faftidious  critlcifin* 

*  I  would  beg  the  critics  to  remember,*  the 
]Barl  of  Rofcommon  writes,  in  his  Preface 
to  his  Verfion  of  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry, 

*  that  Horace  owed  his  favour  and  his  for* 
^  tunc  to  the  pharadler  given  of  him  by  Vir^ , 

*  gil  and  Varius  j  that  Fundapiiis  and  Pollio 

*  are  ftill  vajucd  by  what  Horace  fays  of 

*  them ;  and  that,  in  their  Golden   Age, 

*  thcrp  was  a  good  undcrftanding  apiong  the 

*  ingenious,  and  thofe  who  were  the  moft 
^  ^ftcjcmed  were  the  beft-ijatured/  I  would 
bppc,  in  fpite  of  the  daily  cries  we  hcgr 

from 
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firom  difappointcd  writers,  that  thoie  jour- 
nalifts,  whofc  ftyle  and  fentixncnts  render 
them  refpedtable  in  the  eyes  of  every  man 
of  letters,  maintain  with  rigid  integrity  th« 
fountains  of  criticifm.  pure  and  incorrupt . 
They  cannot  be  infeniible  that  their  vo« 
lumes  are  not  mtrely  read,  and  then  for* 
gotten  I  but  that  they  will  remain  as  furviv« 
ing  witnefles,  for  or  againft  them,  from 
century  to  century, 

^  Be  thou  the  firft  true  merit  to  befriend ; 

^  Hispraife  is  loft,  who  waits  till  ALL  commend.* 


THE  PlRSEClfTED  LEARNED. 

• 

It  will  befufficient  to  name  that  greatcft 
ef  men^  Socrates ;  his  intelligence  and  his 
virtue  were  puniQied  with  death.  Anaxa<> 
goras,  when  he  attempted  to  propagate  a 
juft  notion  of  the  Supreme  Power,  was  drag- 
ged to  prifon.  The  celebrated  Ariftotle^ 
after  a  long  feries  of  pcrfecution,  fwallowcd 
poifon.  Heraclitus,  tormented  by  his  coun- 
trymen, broke  off  all  intercourfc  with  men. 

C  4  Gerbert^ 
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Gerbcrt,  in  the  tenth  century,  was  a  great 
geometrician  and  chymift,  but  was  detcfted 
as  a  magician.  Ramus^  a  great  fpholar  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  was  condemed  as  a 
ftate  criminal,  becaufe  he  combated  the 
notions  of  Ariftotle  :  h^  was  aflafliixated  by 
his  enemies. 

'  For  all  thefe  inftances  \  am  indebted  to 
Mr.  Thomas,  in  his  notes  on  the  Eloge  of 
Defcartcs. 

Virgilius,  Bi(hop  of '  Saltfburg,  having 
written,  that  there  exiftfd  Antipodes  y  B^o-t 
i^ifacc,  Archbifhop  of -^Mayence,  tht  rPope's 
Legate,  declared  him  a  heretical  and  con- 
iigned  him  to  the  blames; 

Galileo,  becaufe  he  believed  in  the  Co-? 
pemicap  Syflem,  now  univerially  eibkblifh-t 
ed,  was  condemned  at  Rome  publiply  to 
difavow  fentiments,  the  truth  of  which  muft 
have  been  to  him  abundantly  m^nifeft.        ^ 
The.  moft  valued  of  Gabriel  Naivl4«s. 
works,  is  his  Apology  for  thofe  grc^t  men 
who  have  been  accufed  of  MagiQ.     In  thai: 
book  he  has  recorded  a  melancholy  number 
of  the  moft  eminent  fcholars,  who  have 
found,  that  to  have  been  fuccefsfu}  in  their, 
fludies^  vyras  a  fuccefs  which  harrailed  them. 

with 
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.with  a  continued  peifecution,  that  Ibmc- 
times  led  them  into  the  prifon,  and  foine- 
timcs  bound  them  to  the  flake. 

Urban  Grandier,  tor  whofe  life,  replete 
with  iuterefting  anecdote,  I  refer  l!ie  reader 
to  Bayle,  was  burnt  alive,  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  a  rival,  who  formed  a  confpi- 
racy  againft  this  amiable  and  unfortunate 
fcholar,  by  contriving  to  get  tht:  depofuion^ 
of  fome  nuns  to  prove  the  crime  ofmagif^ 
Thefe  women  muft  have  been  guilty  d  ihc 
moft  horrid  perj^nies. 

Cornelius  Agrippa  was  rieceffitated  to  fly 
his  country,  and  the  enjoyments  of  a  rich 
income,  merely  for  having  difplayed.  a  few 
philofophical  experiments,  which  now  every 
fchool-boy  can  perform.  The  people  be- 
held him  as  an  object  of  horror;  and  not 
infrequently,  when  he  walked  the  ftreets, 
h&  found  them  empty  at  his  approach.  He 
died,  of  difeafe  and  famine,  ii^  ^  hofpital. 

In  thefe  timesi  it  was  a  ccuiinion  opinion, 
to  fufpccl  every  great  man  of  an  intercourfc 
with  fome  familiar  fpirit.  The  fnvouritc. 
black  dog  of  Agripp^i  was  flippofed  to  be  a 
Demon.  When  Urban  Qrandier  was  led. 
to  ,ihe  ftiike,  a  larg;?  fly  f^tUed  on  his  liead ; . 
a  Monk, 
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a'Monh,  who  had  heard  that  Beelzebub 
fignifics  in  Hebrew  the  God  of  Flies,  re* 
ported  that  he  faw  this  fpirit  come  to  take 
poflcilion  of  him*  Mr,  De  Langcar,  a 
French  miniftcr,  who  employed  many  fpies, 
was  frequently  accufed  of  a  diabolical  com«» 
monxcation.  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  Marechat 
Faber,  Roger  Bacon,  Cacfar  Borgia^  bis  fon 
Alexander  VI.  and  others^  like  Socrates,, 
had  their  diabolical  attendant. 

Cardan  was  believed  to  bo  a  magician. 
The  fadl  is,  that  he  was  for  his^  time  a  very 
able  naturalifl ;  and  he  who  happened  ta 
know  fomething  (^  the  arcana  of  nature 
was  immediately  fufpefled  of  magic. 

Petrarch  was  lefs  defirous  of  the  laurel 
for  the  honour,  than  for  the  hope  of  being . 
/heltcrcd  by  it  from  the  thunders  of  priefts, 
by  whom  both  he  and  his  brother  poets 
were  continually  threatened.  .They  could 
not  imagine  a  poet,  without  fuppofmg  him 
to  hold  an  intercourfe  with  fomc  Demon. 
This  was,  as  Abbe  Refnel  obferves  in  a  Me- 
moir of  the  French  Academy,  having  a  moft 
exalted  idea  of  poetry,  though  a  very  bad 
one  of  poets.  A  certain  Dominican  was 
fiunotts  for  perfecuting  all  thofe  who  dared 

'  *o 
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to  make  verfcs ;  and  the  power  of  which 
he  attributed  to  the  efFefts  of  Aer0  and 
magic. 

The  great  Defcartes  was  horridly  perfc- 
cuted  in  Holland,  when  he  firft  publifhed 
his  opinions  to  the  world.  Voetius,  a  bigot 
of  great  power  at  Utrecht,  accufed  him  ci 
atheifm ;  and  had  even  projected  in  his  mind 
to  have  him  condemned  without  allowing 
him  to  make  his  defence,  and  to  have  him 
burnt  at  Utrecht  in  an  extraordinary  firc^^ 
which,  kindled  on  an  eminence,  might  be 
obferved  by  all  the  provinces  ! 

In  the  prefent  day,  when  the  lights  of 
philofophy  have  become  fo  generally  ex- 
panded, we  perceive  the  little  foundation 
of  all  thefe  accufations  of  magic.     What  a 
dreadful  chain   muft   there   have  been  of 
perjuries  and  confpiracies !  One  is  willing 
to  imagine,  for  the  honour  of  human  na- 
ture, that  fo  deep  a  malignity,  and  fo  fe- 
date  a  cruelty,  could  not  have  tainted  the 
heart  of  man ;  but  the  fimple  recital  of  hif- 
tory  forms,  too  often,  the  fevered  fatire  oa 
human  nature. 
Our  great  Roger  Bacon,  by  a  degree  of 

penetration 
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penetration  which  perhaps  has  never  been 
equalled^  difcovcrcd  lome  of  the  moft  oc- 
cult fccrets  in  Nature,  She  feems,  indeed 
=~if  I  may  fo  exprcfs  myfelf — to  have  flood 
naked  before  him.  His  honours  have  been 
ftoleh  from  him  by  more  modern  authors, 
who  bave  appeared  inventors  when  they 
were  copying  Bacon.  Yet,  for  the  reward 
of  all  his  intenfe  fludies,  the  holy  brethren, 
and  the  infallible  Majefty  of  Rome,  occa- 
'fioned  him  to  languifli  in  prifon  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  life. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Perfecuted  Learned 
ia  indeed  voluminous*  We  need  not  wafte 
our  tears  on  iidtitious  forrbws,  while  the 
remembrance,  of  th^fe  men  ihall  exift  ! 


mm 
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Fortune  has  rarely  comdcfccnded  to  be 
tfa^  companion  of  Merit.  Even  in  theie 
enlightened  time<;,  men  of  letters  have  lived 
in  obfcurity,  while  their  reputation  was 
widely  fpre^ ;  and  have  peiiftied  in  pover* 
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ty,  wbilc  their  works  were  coriching  tho 

booklellers. 

Homer,  poor  and  blind,  rcrortcd  to  the 
public  places  to  recite  his  vcrfes  for  a  mor- 
fcl  of  bread. 

The  facetious  poet,  Plautus,  gained  a  live- 
lihood by  alilrting  a  miller. 

Xylander  fold  his  Notes  on  Dion  Caflius 
for  a  dinner.  He  tells  us,  that  at  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  ftudicd  to  acquire  glory,  but 
at  twenty-five  he  ftudicd  to  get  bread. 

Aldus  Manutius  was  lb  wretchedly  poor, 
shit  the  expencc  of  removing  his  library 
from  Venice  to  Rome  made  him  infolvent. 

To  mention  thofe  who  left  nothing  be- 
hind them  to  fatisfy  tlic  undertaker,  were 
an  endlels  tai\. 

Agrippa  died  in  a  workhoufe ;  Cervantes 
is  fuppofed  to  have  died  with  hunger  ;  Ca- 
mocns  was  deprived  of  the  neceiTaries  of 
life,  and  is  believed  to  have  perifhed  in  the 
ftreets. 

The  great  Taflb  was  reduced  to  fuch  a 
dilemma,  that  he  was  obliged  to  borrow  a 
crown  from  a  friend  to  fiibfift  through  the 
week.  He  alludes  to  his  diftrefs  in  a  pretty 
Sonnet,  which  he  addrefles  to  his  Cat,  en- 
8  treating 
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treating  her  to  aflift  him,  during  the  nighty 
with  the  luftre  of  her  eyes — 

*  Non  avendo  candele  per  ifcrivere  ifuoi  verfi  /' 

having  no  candle  by  which  he  could  fee  to 
write  his  verfes ! 

Ariofto  bitterly  complains  of  poverty  in 
his  Satires  :  when  at  length  the  liberality  of 
Alphonib  enabled  him  to  build  a  fmall  houfe, 
it  was  mod  miferably  furnifhed  !  When  he 
was  told  that  fuch  a  building  was  not  fit 
for  one  who  had  raifed  fo  many  fine  palaces 
in  his  writings,  he  anfwered,  that  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  words  and  that  oijiones  was  not  the 
fame  thing.  The  reader  may  be  pleafed 
to  have  his  own  expreffions — *  Cbe  porvi 
•  le  pietre,  e  porvi  le  parole  non  i  il  me-* 
'  dejimor 

The  illuftrious  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  the 
ornament  of  Italy  and  of  literature,  Ian- 
guifhed,  in  his  old  age,  in  the  mod  diftrefs- 
ful  poverty  \  and,  having  fold  his  palace  to 
fatisfy  his  creditors,  left  nothing  behind  him 
but  his  reputation. 

Le  Sa^  refided  in  a  little  cottage  on  the 
borders  of  Paris,  and  while  he  fupplied  the 

world 
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WoriJ  with  their  molt  agreeable  Romaaccs, 
never  knew  what  it  was  to  polTefc  any  mo- 
derate degree  of  comfort  in  pecuniary  mat- 
ters. ^ 

Du  Ryer,  a  celebrated  French  poet,  was 
conftrained  to  labour  with  rapidity,  and  to 
live  in  the  cottage  of  an  oblcure  village. 
His  bookl'cller  bought  liis  Heroic  V'crfes  for 
one  hundred  fols  the  hundred  lines,  and 
the  fmsller  ones  for  fifty  fols. 

ViMigclas,  the  idoH:  polifhed  writer  of  the 
Frencli  language,  whofe  life  was  palled  in 
giving  It  all  it's  perfe<ftion,  and  who,  it  is 
faid,  devoted  thirty  years  to  his  tranflation 
of  Quintus  Curtius,  (a  circumftancc  that 
modern  tranflators  can  hav^  no  conception 
of)  poflelTcd  nothing  valuable  but  his  pre- 
cious manufcripts. 

It  is  recorded  of  this  Ingenious  fcholar, 
that  he  left  his  corpfe  to  the  furgcons,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  honoured  Racins 
and  Boileau  with  a  private  monthly  au- 
dience. One  day,  the  king  aHced  what  there 
was  new  in  the  literary  world?  Racine 
anfwered,  that  h?  had  feen  a  Otelancholy 
fpeOade 
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fpeftadc  in  the  houfe  of  Corneillfe,  irihoiii 
he  found  dying,  deprived  even  of  a  little 
broth  !  The  king  preferved  a  profound  fi- 
lence :  and  foon  afterv/ards  he  fent  for  the 
ufe  of  the  dying  man  a  fum  of  money. 

There  are  kings  who  would  have  imitated 
Louis  in  keeping,  on  this  occafion,  fo  pro- 
found a  filence ;  and  perhaps  there  is  but 
i>ne^  who,  like  him,  would  have  recollected 
to  relieve  the  unhappy  poet.         ^ 

Dryden,  for  lefs  than  three  hundred 
pounds,  fold  Tonfon  ten  thoufand  verfes^ 
as  may  be  feen  by  the  agreement  which  has 
been  publilhed.  -* 

Purchas,  who,  in  the  reign  of  our  Firft 
James,  had  fpent  his  life  in  travels  and  ftu- 
dy  to  form  his  Relation  of  the  World',  when 
he  gave  it  to  the  public,  for  the  reward  of 
his  labours  was  thrown  into  prifon,  at  the 
fuit  of  his 'printer*  Yet  this  was  the  book 
which,  he  ibform$  us  in  his  Dedication  to 
Charles  the  Pir%  his  father  read  every 
night  with  great  profit  and  fatisfaftion. 
'  John  Stow  quitted  the  occupation  of  a 
taylor  for  that  of  an  antiquary  >  but  his 
ftudfes  pkciitg  him  in  cmbarrafled  circum- 

ftances. 
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flances,  he  aifled  wilely  in  reruming  the 
(hears.  Afterwards  he  was  (o  fortunate  as  to 
faieet  a  patron  in  Archbifhop  Parker. 

It  appears  by  the  Harleian  MS.  7524, 
that  Ruftivvorth,  the  author  of  '  Hiftorical 
■  Collections/  pafled  the  lafl:  years  of  his  li^e 
in  jail,  where  indeed  he  died.  After  the 
Reftoration,  when  he  [Jrefented  to  the  kini; 
fcvcral  of  the  privy  council's  booksj  whicli 
he  had  preferved  from  ruin,  he  received  for 
his  only  reward,  the  thanks  ojhis  Majtfiyl 

Dr.  Dee,  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  the  celebrated  mathcmaticiani  (whoft 
intercourfe  with  invifible  fpirits  the  reader 
may  recoiled)  wasa  very  learned  man.  After 
having  collefted  a  library  of  4000  volumes; 
and  enriched  it  with  mathematical  inftru- 
ments  and  MSS.  and  even  in  poffeirion  of 
a  wide  reputation,  died  in  extreme  poverty. 

Rymer,  the  coliedtor  of  tlic  Toedcrai 
muft  have  been  fadly  reduced,  by  the  fok 
lowing  letter,  addreflcd  by  Peter  le  Noirei 
Norroy  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford^  preferved 
in  the  Britifh  Mufeum-^- 

•  I  am  defired  by  Mr.  Rymer,  hiftorio- 
*  grapher,  to  ky  before  your  lordfliip  tbd 

Vot.  I.  D  '  cireuiu* 
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*  circuroftanccs  of  his  affairs.  He  Was  fbrcftl 

*  ibme  years  back  to  part  with  all  his  choice 

*  printed  bcx)ks  to  fubfift  himfelf ;  and  now# 

*  he  fays,  he  muft  be  forced,  for  fubiiftence* 
\  to  fell  all  his  MSS.  Collcdions  to  the  beft 

*  bidder,    without    your  lordfliip   will   be 

*  pleafed  to  buy  them  for  the  queen*s  library. 

*  They  are  fifty  Volumes,  in  folio,  of  public 

*  affairs,  which  he  hath  colleded,  but  not 

*  printed.     The  pricbe  be  a^s  is  five  hun- 
^  dred  pounds.' 

Simon  Ockley,  a  mod  learned  fcholar  in 
oriental  literature,  addrefles  a  letter  to  the 
&me  Earl,  in  which  he  paints  his  diftrefiles 
in  colours  not  lefs  juft  than  they  are  glow-* 
ing.  After  having  devoted  his  life  to  Afia- 
tic  refearches,  then  not  lefs  uncommon 
than  they  were  valuable,  he  had  the  fatis-* 
fii6tion  of  dating  his  preface  to  his  great 
work  from  Cambridge  Caftle,  where  he  was 
confined  for  debt ;  and  he  does  thi<  vvith 
an  air  of  triumph,  as  a  martyr  feels  enthu^ 
fiafm  in  the  caufe  for  which  he  perifhes* 

Spcnfer — amiable  poet  1 — ^languiihed  out 
his  life  in  mifery.  *  The  queen^'  fays  Dr* 
Granger^  ^  w^s  far  from  having  a  juft  fenfe 

*  of 
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.*  6f  his  merit :    arid  Lord   Burleigh^  who 

*  prevented   her  giving    him    a    hundred 

*  pounds,  feems  to  have  thought  the  loweft 

*  clerk  in  his  bffice  a  micnie  deferv^ng  perfon* 

*  He  died  in  want  of  bread/  Mr^  Malone 
nas  lately  fhe wn  that  Sperifer  had  a  fmall 
jpenfibn,  but  his  information  h$s  itibfe  of  in- 
genuity thto  certainty* 

Savage>  in  the  prefling  hoUr  of  dilftrefs, 
fold  that  eccentric  poem^i  T^e  Wanderer, 
which  liad  occupied  him  fever$l  years,  fpr 
ten  pounds. 

Even  oUf  great  Milton,  as  every  one 
knows,  fold  his  immortal  Work  for  ten 
jpoundi^  to  a  bookfeller,  being  too  poor  to 
indertake  the  printing  it  on  his  own  ac^ 
count ;  and  Otway,  and  Butler,  and  Chat- 
terton,  it  is  fufficient  to  name.  The  latter, 
while  he  fupplied  a  variety  of  monthly  Ma- 
gazines with  their  chief  materials,  found 
'  a  penny  tart  a  luxury;'  and  a  luxury  it 
was  to  him  who  co\ild  not  always  get  bread 
to  his  water. 

Samuel  Boyce,  whofe  poem  on  Creation 
tanks  high  in  the  poetic  fcale^  was  abfolute- 
iy  &miihed  to  death  ;  and  was  found  dead 

Da  in 
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in  a  garret,  with  a  blanket  thrown  over  hJs 
fhoul4ers,  faftened  by  a  fkcwer,  with  a  pen 
in  his  hand ! 

Who  (hall  purfue  important  labours  when 
they  read  thefc  anecdotes  ?  Dr.  Granger  • 
relates  of  Dr.  Edmund  Caftle,  that  a  great 
part  of  his  life  was  fpent  in  compiling  his 
Lexicon  Heptaglottotiy  on  which  he  beftowed 
incredible  pains,  and  expended  on  it  no  lefs 
than  i2,oool.  and  broke  his  conftitution, 
and  exhaufted  his  fortune.  At  length  it  was 
printed,  but  the  copies  remained  unfold  oq 
his  hands. 

On  this  fubjedl  what  an  admirable  obfcr- 
vation  has  Bayle  made.  After  having  in- 
formed us,  that  the  wife  and  the  daughter  of 
Drufius,  an  eminent  fcholar,  were  leftdefti- 
tute,  and  hardly  fubfifted  by  the  cafual 
contributions  of  a  few  friends,  he  exclaims, 
^  What  a  pity  is  it,  that  the  only  daughter 

*  of  fuch  an  author  fhould  have  been  re- 

*  duced  to  this  great  mifery,  while  the  pofte- 

*  rity  of  fo  many  fools  difplay  fuch  fplendid 

*  equipages  1* 

I  wiifh  every  man  of  letters  could  apply 
to  himfelf  the  concluding  lines  of  this  beau- 
tiful 
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tiiul  epitaph,  which  a  friend  of  Le  Sage 
compofed  for  this  ingenious  writer. 

Sous-ce  tombeaugitLE  Sage  abattu 
Par  le  cifeau  de  la  Parque  importune  j 
S'il  ne  fiit  pas  ami  dc  la  fortune, 
II  fut  toujours  ami  de  la  vertu* 

Beneath  diis  tomb  Le  Sac^  has  found  repofe, 

Who  well  the  gay  and  ferious  powers  could  Uend  ; 

Tho'  not  of  Fortune's  Feiends,  he  gave  his  vows 
To  odier  hopes,  and  f^ill  was  Vietub's  Friend. 

In  a  book,  eqtitled  De  Infortunio  Litte^ 
ratorum^  m^y  be  foi^nd  many  other  exapi-* 
pies  of  the  n^iferi^s  of  literary  men. 


THE  IMPRISONMENT  OF  THE  LEARNED* 

Imprisonment  feems  not  much  to  have 
diflurbed  the  man  of  letters  in  the  progrefs 
ofhisftudies. 

It  was  in  prifon  that  Boethius  compofed 
his  excellent  book  on  the  Confojations  of 
Philofophy. 

Grotius  wrote,  in  his  confinepient,  his 
Commentary  on  Saint  Matthew,  vyith  other 
^Qt\LU    Sec  article  Grotius, 

D  3  Buchanan, 
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Buchanan,  in  the  dungeon  of  a  dioiiafte^ 
ly  in  Portugal,  compofcd  his  excellent  Pa- 
raphrafes  of  the  Pfalms  of  David. 

Peliflbn^  durihg  five  years  coiifineixlent 
for  fome  iiate  affairs,  purfued  with  ardour 
his  fludies  in  the  Greek  language,  in  Philo* 
fophy,  aod  particularly  in  Theology;  and 
produced  feveral  good  compofitiohs, 

Micihdel  Cervantes,  compbfed  the  heft 
an(^  moft  agreeable  book  in  the  Spanifh  Ian- 
gV^gc  dbring  his  captivity  in  Barbary. 

Ffcta,  a  well  known  and  very  excellent 
little  law  produftion,  was  writteii  by  a  per- 
fon  confined  in  the  Fleet  prifon  for  debt, 
but  whofe  name  has  hot  been  preferved. 

There  is  another  work  which  derives  its 
tidfe  froM  the  Fteel-prifon.  It  is  *  Fleti  Mi- 

*  nor,  or  the  Laws  of  Art  and  Nature  in 

*  knowing  the  Bodies  of  Metals,  &c.''  U 
is  written  by  Sir  John  Pettus,  in  folio,  1683^. 
He  gave  it  this  title  becaufe  he  tranflated  it 
from  the  (jiermaii  during  his  confinemfent  in 
this  prlfcn, 

Louis  the  Twelfth,  when  he  was  Duke 
of  Orleans,  being  taken  prifoaer  at  the  bat- 
tle of  St.  Aubin,"was  long  confined  in  th« 
Tower  of  Bourgfes  5  and  applying  hixhfelf 

to 
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Ao  his  lludies^  yfhifh  he  had  hitherto  ncg^ 
ledted^  he  became  in  coniec|u^acc  an  able 
fLod  ealighleiiocl  monardiku 

Market,  queen  of  Henry  dse  Fourtht 
king  of  France,  confined  in  the  Louvre^ 
^purfued  very  warmly  the  ilodiea  of  el^ant 
literature,  and  compoied  a  very  flUlfUl  Apoh 
logy  for  the  irrcguUrities  of  her  conduct.    . 

Charles  the  Firfl,  during  his  crtiel  con- 
fiaement  at  Holnafhy^  wrote  that  excellent 
bookj^  entitled   TJ^e  Portrait  of  a  King; 
which  he  addre0ed  to  his  Ion,  and  where 
the  poUtigal  reflections  will  be  found  not 
anworthy  pf  T^tus.   This  work  has,  how- 
ever, beei)  attributed  by  his  enemies  to  Dr. 
,Gawde9t  whQ  w;^  incapable  of  writing  a 
^gle  paragraph  of  it.  }n  Mr.  Nichols's  Life 
of  Bowyer,  the  reader  will  find  an  accurate 
ftatement  of  this  difputable  point ;  which, 
however,  will  not  now  admit  of  difpute 
amongft  the  candid  and  the  judicious.     If 
Gawden  wrote  any  thing,  it  could  only  have 
been  the  afFedted  title,  which  is  in  his  own 
vitious  ftyle.     The  penetrating  Hume,  and 
the  acute  Smollet,  make  no  difficulty  pf  giv- 
ing this  work  to  the  Royal  author;  yet  a 
mitex   (a  Puritan  poflibly)   honoured  me 

D4  with 
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with  his  copious  abufej,  becauie  I  wrote 
what  I  believed. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  while  confinied  by  her 
fifter  Maiy,  virrote  fome  very  charming  por 
cms,  which  we  do  not  find  (he  ever  cpuM 
equal  after  hec  enlargement:  and  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  during  her  long  imprifbn- 
ment  by  Elizabeth,  produced  niany  pleafing 
poetic  compofitions. 

Sir  Waiter  Ralegh-— according  to  his  own 
orthography-^prodUced,  in  his  confinement, 
his  Hiffory  of  the  World.  Of  him  it  is 
obferved,  to  employ  the  language  of  Hume, 
f  they  had  leifure  to  refleft  oh  the  hard^, 
!  fhip,  not  to  fay  the  injufiice,  of  his  fen- 
f  |ence.  They  pitied  his  adive  and  en- 
f  terprizing  fpirit,  which  languifhed  in  the 
f  rigours  of  confinement.  They  were  ftruck 
?  with  the  extenfive  genius  of  the  man,  who, 
f  being  educated  amidft  naval  and  military 
f  enterprizes^  had  furpafied,  in  the  purfuits^ 
f  of  literature,  even  thofe  of  the  moft  re- 
f  clufe  and  fedentary  lives;  and  they  ad- 
f  mired  his  unbroken  magnanimity  which, 

•  at  his  age,  and  under  his  circumftances, 

*  could  engage  him  to  undertake  and  exe^ 
?  cute  fo  great  ^  work  a£  his  Hiilory  of  the 
t  World/ 

The 
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The  plan  of  the  Henriade  was  fkctcha^ 
imd  the  greater  part  compofcd,  by  Voltaire^ 
4uring  his  imprifonmcnt  in  the  Baftile. 

Howel,  the  author  of  Familiar  Letters, 
&c.  wrote  the  chief  part  of  them,  and  al- 
moft  all  his  other  works,  during  his  long 
confinement  in  the  Fieet-prifon ;  fome  lay 
for  debts  which  his  irregular  living  had  oc* 
cafioned,  and  others,  for  political  reafbns. 
This  is  certain,  that  he  ufed  his  pen  for 
fubfiftence  in  that,  imprifonment,  and  dierc 
produced  one  of  the  moft  agreeable  works 
in  the  Englifh  language. 

Cardinal  Polignac  formed  the  defign  of 
^futing  the  ar-guments  of  the  Sceptict 
which  Bayle  had  been  renewing  in  his  Dic- 
tionary ;  but  his  public  occupations  hindered 
him.  Two  exiles  at  length  fortunately  gave 
him  the  leifure  j  and  the  Anti-Lucretius  is 
^e  fruit  of  the  court  difgraces  of  its  author. 

Freret,  when  imprifoned  in  the  Baftile, 
was  permitted  only  to  have  Bayle  for  his 
companion.  He  got  his  Dictionary  ainiofl:  by 
heart,  and  likewife  his  principles.  It  was 
from  this  circumftance  that  he  formed  him- 
felf  in  his  fchool,  and  has  attacked  religion 
in  his  works,  with  all  the  powers  of  ficepti- 
f  iim^  while  others  fay,  of  Atheifnu 

Sir 
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Sk  William  Davenant  finifhed  his  poem  of 
Coiidib;^rt  during  his  coofiuement  by  the  re«i 
t)els  in  Carifbroke  Caftle^ 

De  Foe,  when  imprifoned  in  Newgate  fpr 
a  political  pamphlet,  began  his  Review ;.  a 
periodical  paper,  which  was  extended  to  niiio 
thick  volunxes  in  quarto,  and  was,  iays  Mr, 
Chalmers,  the  model  of  th?  celebrate^ 
papers  of  Steele.  He  alio  compofed  there 
the  greateft  part  of  his  Jure  Divino. 

Wicquefort's.  curious  work  on  ambafia^ 
dors,  I  obferve  is  dated  from  his  prifim^ 
where  he  had  been  confined  for  flate  affairs* 
He  foftened  the  rigour  of  thofc  heavy  hours 
by  feveral  hiftorical  works^ 


AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE.  LEARNED. 

Men  of  letters,  for  a  relaxation  from  li« 
terary  fatigue — a  fatigue  which  is  more  im- 
fuflferable  than  that  which  proceeds  from 
the  labours  of  the  mechanic — form  amufe- 
ments,  fometimes,  according  to  their  pro- 
feflional  character ;  but  more  frequently  ac- 
cording to  their  whim. 

Tycho  Brahe  diverted  himielf  with  po^ 

lifhing 
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KdMAg  gkfles  for  aM  kinch  of  fp^Q-acks^  aacl 
Aiaking  matliematical  inftruments. 

D'Andilly,  the  tranflator  of  Jdfephusa^ 
pnc  of  the  mofi  leirned  men  of  his^^  age»  af^ 
|»  fe^ea  or  eight  houre  of  tbxdj  every  dajr^ 
amufed  himfelf  in  cultivating  trees;  fiar-d 
iky,  ki  bia  leifure  hours,  was  a  ftorift ;  Bal- 
eac  afnu(ed  himfelf  with  making  paflils  | 
Peirefc  fbudd  his  a^uiement  amongft  his 
inedals  and  antiquarian  curiofkies  i  the  Ab^ 
h6  de  Maroies  with  his  engravings;  and 
Politian  in  finging  airs  to  his  lute. 

Conrad  ab  UfFenbach,  who  was  one  of  the 
tnofjt  learned  i^holars  of  Germany;  recreated 
his  mind,  after  fevere  ftudies,  with  a  cdDoc^ 
tion  of  ptuits  of  eminent  perfons^  methedi- 
cally  arranged.  The  paflion  of  coUeding 
portraits  he  retained  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  3uch  a  colledion  refreihes  the  me- 
mory,  and  kindles  the  imagination. 

Robault  wandered  from  fhop  to  (hop  to 
obferve  the  mechanics  labour. 

The  great  Arnauld  read,  in  his  hours  qf 
relaxation,  any  amuiing  romance  that  Ml 
into  his  hands*  This  alfo  did  the  cratical 
Warburton. 

Galileo  read  Ariofto;  and  Chriftina, 
qu^en  of  Sweden^  Martial  and  other  Latin 

authors. 
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authors.  Not  a  day  pafled  but  ihe  read  H 
portion  of  Tacitus.  This  author,  difficult 
to  the  learned,  was  familiar  to  her.  She 
confeffcd,  however,  that  his  works  were 
rather  one  of  her  ierious  readings  than  her 
ainufing  ones. 

Guy  Patin  wrote  letters  to  his  friends : 
an  ufual  relaxation  amongft  men  of  letters, 
and  very  agreeable  to  their  correfpondents, 
when  they  are  worth  the  poftage. 

Others  havcibund  aouifement  in  com-- 
poling  treatifes  on  odd  fubjefts.  Senec) 
wrote  a  Burlefque  Narrative  on  Claudian's 
Death.  Pierrius  has  writtei^  an  ^ulpgiuiQ 
on  Beards. 

Virgil  fported  prettily  with  ^  gnat^  Ho? 
iner  with  frogs  and  mice, 

Holftein  has  written  an  Eulogium  on  the 
North  Wind;  Heinfius,  on  the  Afs;  Me-^ 
nage,  the  Tranfmigration  of  the  Para£tical 
Pedant  to  a  Parrot ;  and  alfo  the  PetitioA  of 
the  Didtionaries. 

Erafmus  compofed — I  think  it  was  to 
amufe  himfelf  when  travelling  in  a  poft* 
chaife — his  Panegyric  on  Mqria^  or  Folly  i 
which,  authorized  by  the  pun,  he  dedicated 
to  Sir  Thomas  More. 

Sallengr^ 
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Sallengre,  urho  would  amufe  himfelf  like 
^rafmus^  wrote,  in  imitation  of  his  work, 
a  panegyric  on  Ebriety ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reafon  that  he  fays,  in  his  preface,  that  he 
is  willing  to  be  thought  as  drunken  a  man 
as  Erafmus  was  a  fooli(h  one.  When  it  was 
tranflated  into  the  Dutch  language,  many 
Germans  were  offended. 

Synefius  compofed  a  Greek  panegyric  oa 
Baldnefs^  which,  Warton  obferves,  was 
brought  into  great  vogue  by  Erafmus's  Mo-- 
ria  Encomium. 

It  feems  (Johnfon  obferves  in  his  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne)  to  have  been  in  all 
ages  the  pride  of  Art  to  fhew  how  it  could 
exalt  the  low,  and  amplify  the  little.  To 
this  ambition  perhaps  we  owe  the  frogs  of 
Homer;  the  Gnat  and  the  Bees  of  Virgil i 
the  Butterfly  of  Spenfer^  the  Shadow  of 
Wowerus ;  and  the  Quincunx  of  Browne, 

Montaigne  found  a  very  agreeable  play- 
mate in  his  cat. 

Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  amongfl  all  his 
great  occupations,  found  a  recreation  in  vic^ 
lent  exercifes ;  and  he  was  once  difcovcred 
jumping  with  his  fervant,  to  try  who  could 
reach  the   higheft    fide   of   a   wall.     De 

Gramraont, 
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Graniftioftf,  obfcrving  the  cardinal  td  b^ 
jealous  of  his  pdwers  in  this  refpecfl,  offkred 
to  jump  with  him ;  and,  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  a  courtier,  having  made  feme  efforts 
which  nearly  reached  the  cardinal'^,  confef- 
fed  he  was  furpajQTed  by  him.  This  wag 
jumping  like  a  politician ;  and  it  was  bjr 
this  means,  it  is  faid,  he  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  minifter. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  was  fond  of  robuft 
cxercife ;  and  the  fcholar  has  been  fouiid 
leaping  over  tables  and  chairs; 

What  ridiculous  amufements  paiSed  be-^ 
tween  Deati  Swift  and  his  friends,  in  Ire-' 
land,  his  difcerning  editors  have  kindly 
revealed  to  the  public.  We  are  aftoniflied 
.to  fee  a  great  mind  fuffering  itfelf  to  be  Ic* 
veiled  to  trifles  which  even  our  very  Maga-^ 
seines  confider  as  difgraCeful  to  tS^  p^gts  l 

The  life  of  Shenftone  waa  pfafled  in  BSi 
amufcment  which  was  to  him  ah  eternal 
fource  of  difappointment  and  adguifhi  Hii 
hvoixntc  ferme  orn^e^  while  it  S£i^f^  all 
the  tafte  and  elegancies  of  the  Pl)etf  difpky- 
ed  alfo  his  charafteriftic  poverty.  His  fceU 
ing  mind  was  often  pained  by  thofe  ia^idi^ 
cus  comparifons  which  the  vulgar  were  per« 

petuaUy 
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petually  making  with  the  ftately  fcenes  of 
Hagley's  neighbouring  magnificence* 

If  Dr.  Johnfon  fuffered  his  great  mind  to 
defcend  into  tririal  amuicments,  it  was — to 
borrow  the  image  of  a  friend — like  the  elc- 
phapt^  who  Sometimes  gives  a  (heck  to  ar- 
xniesy  and  fometimes  permits  himielf  to  he 
led  by  a  naked  infant. 
>  The  amufements  of  the  great  Daguefleauy 
Chancellor  of  France,  cooiifted  in  the  ie-> 
Yerdft  ftudies :  in  a  word,  all  his  relaxations 
were  only  changes  of  labour.  In  the  a^ 
of  the  pailionsi  iays  Thomas,  h^s  only  pai^ 
iion  was  ftudy* 

The  fame  writer  obferves, «  The  gmaC 

•  Leibnitz,  hiftorian,  lawyer,  phiio/bpher, 

*  aDd  fublime  geometrician,  after  having  met 

•  Newton  in  the  paths  of  Infinity,  canoe 
'  fometimes  amongd  the  Mufes  to  reanimate 

*  his  genius,  and  unbend  it's  fprings.' 

The  great  Defcartes  paiTed  his  aftemooifs 
in  the  converfation  of  a  few  friends,  and  ia 
the  cultivation  of  his  little  garden :.  in  the 
morning  occupied  by  the  Syilcm  of  the 
Worldj  he  relaxed  his  profound  iludics.  by 
amuling  himfelf  in  rearing  his  fiovy^. 

THl 
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THE  REPUBLIC  OF  LETTERS. 

In  the  prefent  article  I  am  little  more 
than  the  tranflator  of  the  lively  and  ingeni* 
ous  Vigneul  Marville. 

The  Republic  of  Letters  is  of  an  ancient 
date.  It  appears  by  the  pillars  Jofephus 
has  noticed^  on  which  were  engraven  the 
principles  of  the  fciences^  that  this  republic 
exifled  before  the  Deluge ;  at  lead,  it  can« 
not  be  denied  that^  foon  after  this  great  ca^ 
taftrophe^  the  fciences  flouriHied. 

Never  was  a  republic  greater^  better  peo- 
pled,  more  free,  or  more  glorious :  it  is 
fpread  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  is  com- 
:pofed  of  perfons  of  every  nation,  of  every 
Tznkp  of  every  age,  and  of  both  ftxts. 
'They  are  intimately  acquainted  with  every 
language,  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
To  t^e  cultivation  of  letters  they  join  that 
of  the  arts ;  and  mechanics  are  aUb  per*' 
fnitted  to  occupy  a  place.  But  their  reli- 
gioa  cannot  boafl  of  uniformity ;  and  their 
manners,  like  thofe  of  every  other  republic, 

form 
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Ibrm  a  mixture  of  good  and  of  evil :  they  are. 
fometimes  enthufiailically  pious,  and  fome-f 
times  inianely  impious. 

The  politics  of  this  ftate  confift  rather  in 
words,  in  vague  maxims  and  ingenious  re- 
fleiSions,  than  in  aftions,  or  their  efFedts, 
This  people  ow^e  all  their  ftrength  to  the 
brilliancy  of  their  eloquence,  and  the  foli^ 
dity  of  their  argumcnls.  Their  trade  is 
pcrfedlly  intellenSual,  and  their  riches  yery 
iBodera'te  5  they  live  in  one  continued  flrife 
for  glory,  and  for  ipimortality.  Their  drefs 
}s  by  no  means  fplendid ;  yet  they  afibft  to 
4efpife  thofe  who  labour  throujgh  tjie  ipir 
puLfe  of  avarice  or  niaceflity. 

They  are  divided  into  many  ^(fls,  and 
they  feem  to  multiply  every  day.  The  ftatf 
is  (hared  between  the  Philofophers,  the  Phy- 
ficians,  the  Divines,  the  Lawyers,  the  Hif- 
torians,  the  Mathematicians,  the  Orators, 
the  Gfanvnariaps,  and  the  Poets,  who  have 
^ach  their  refpedlive  laws,. 

JuAice  is  acjminiftcred  by  the  Critips,  frcii^^ 
^juently,  with  more  fe verity  than  juftice. 
The  p/sople  groaji  un4er  the  tyranny  of  thefc 
governors,  particularly  when  they  are  ca- 
pricious and  vifiopary.     They  refcind,  they 

To  J.,  h  ©  erafe. 
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crafe,  or  add,  at  their  will  and  pleafure^ 
much  in  the  manner  of  the  QrandMonarque 
— Car  tel  tfl  notre  plaijir ;  and  no  author 
can  anfwer  for  his  fate,  when  once  he  is 
fairly  in  their  hands.  Some  of  thefe  are  fo 
unfortunate,  that,  through  the  cruelty  of 
the  treatment  they  receive,  they  lofc  not 
only  their  temper,  but  their  fcnfe  and  wits. 

Shame  is  the  great  caftigation  of  the  guil- 
ty ;  and  to  lofe  one's  reputation^  among 
this  people,  is  to  lofe  one's  life*  There 
exift,  however,  but  too  many  impudent 
fvvindlers,  who  prey  upon  the  property  of 
others;  and  many  a  vile  fpunger,  who 
fnatches  the  bread  from  the  hands  of  men 
of  merit. 

The  public  are  the  diftributors  of  glory  ; 
but,  toa  often,  the  diftribution  is  made 
with  blindnefs,  or  undifcerning  precipita- 
tion. It  is  this  which  caufes  loud  com* 
plaints,  and  excites  fuch  murmurs  through- 
out the  republic. 

The  predominating  vices  of  this  ftatc  are 
prefumption,  vanity,  *  pride,  jealop^v^  arid 
calumny.  There  is  alfo  a  diftempcr  pecu- 
liar to  the  inhabitants,  which  is  denominated 

••  hunger. 
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Bunger^  and  which  occafions  frequent  defo- 
lations  throughout  the  country. 

This  republic,  too,  has  the  misforttine  to 
be  infeded  with  numerous  Plagiarifls;  a 
fpecies  of  banditti  who  rifle  the  paffcngers. 
The  corrupters  of  books,  and  the  forgers, 
are  not  lefs  formidable;  nor  do  there  want 
impoftors,  who  form  rhapfodies  and  beftow 
pompous  titles  on  unimportant  trifles,  who 
kvy  heavy  contributions  on  the  public. 

There  are  alfo  found  an  infinite  number 
of  illuftrious  Idlers  and  Voluptuaries ;  who, 
only  feeking  for  thofe  volumes  that  aflford 
amufement, .  draw  all  their  fubfiftence  from 
the  ftate,  without  contributing  any  thing 
either  to  it's  advantage  or  it's  glory.  There 
are  alfo  Mifanthropes,  born  with  an  hatred 
of  men  :  Pedants,  who  are  the  terror  of 
fchool-boys,  and  the^  enemies  of  urbanity 
and  amiable  manners. 

I  will  not  notice  the  licentious  Geniufcs 
of  the  republic,  who  are  in  an  eternal  hofli* 
lity"  of  fentiments,  and  a  warfare  of  dif- 
putes;  nor  thofe  faftidious  minds,  who  are 
too  delicate  not  to  be  offended  every  mo- 
ment; nor  thofe  Vifionaries,  who  load  their 
imagination  with  crude  and  falfe  fyftenxs, 

E  2  All 
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All  thefe  may  be  fuppofed  to  exift  In  a 
republic  fo  vail  as  that  of  Letters;  where 
it  is  permitted  to  every  one  to  refide,  and 
to  live  according  to  his  own  inclinations* 


THE  PORTRAITS  OF  ANCIENT  AUTHORS. 

With  the  ancients,  it  was  undoubtedly 
a  cuftom  to  place  the  portraits  of  ^Authors 
before  their  works.  Martial  will  ferve  as  ^ 
teftimony  in  this  cafe.  The  hundred  and^ 
eighty-fixth  Epigram  of  his  fourteenth  Book 
-is  a  mere  play  on  words,  concerning  a  little 
volume  which  contained  the  works  of  Vir- 
gil, and  which  had  his  portrait  prefixed  to 
it.  The  volume  and  the  charaftcrs  muft 
have  been  very  diminutive.  Antiquity  re- 
cords many  fuch  penmen,  whofe  glory  con-v 
iiftcd  in  writing  in  fo  fmall  a  hand,  that  it^ 
was  not  legible  to  the  naked  eye.  OnQ 
wrote  a  verfe  of  Homer  on  a  grain  of  mil- 
Jet;  and  another,  more  trifling  and  indefe- 
cigable,  tranfcribed  the  whole  Iliad  in  fo 
confined  a  fpace,  that  it  could  be  inclofed 
in   a  nut  fhell.     Menage  fays,  that  thefc 

things 
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things  are  not  fo  improbable  as  they  feem. 
This  trifling  arf  is  not  loft  in  modern  times. 
He  fays,  he  has  read  whole  fentcnces  which 
were  not  perceptible  to  the  eye  without  the 
afliftance  of  the  microfcope.  He  has  even 
ieen  portraits  and  piSlures  of  the  fame  kindj 
and,  which  feems  wonderful,  what  appeared 
lines  and  fcratches  thrown  do#n  at  random, 
were  letters  in  tapitals:  and  the  lineaments 
of  Madame  la  Dauphine's  face  were  pre- 
served with  the  moft  pleafing  delicacy,  and 
with  corredlnefs  of  refemblance.  He  read 
alfo  an  Italian  poem,  in  praife  of  this  prin« 
cefs,  which  contained  fomi  tboufands  of 
Verfcs;  [I  tranfcribe  his  words.]  It  was 
written,  by  an  officer,  in  a  fpace  of  a  foot 
and  a  half. 

There  is  preferved  in  the  BritifhMufeum, 
a  drawing  reprefenting  the  portrait  of^een 
Anne-,  it  is  not  much  above  the  fize  of  the 
band.  On  this  drawing  appear  a  number 
of  lines  and  fcratches,  which,  the  librarian 
aflurcs  the  wondering  fpedtator,  includes  the 
entire  contents  of  a  thia  folio^  which,  on 
this  occafion,  he  always  carries  in  his  hand. 
It  anlwers  exadly  to  the  above-mentioned 

piece. 

E  3  Martial 
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Martial  Is  not  the  only  writer  whd  takei 
notice  of  the  ancients  prefixing  their  por- 
traits to  their  works.  Seneca,  in  his  ninth 
chapter  on  the  Tranquillity  of  the  Soul, 
complains  of  many  of  the  luxurious  great, 
who — ^likefomanyofourown-— poilefled  li- 
braries as  they  did  their  eilafes  andequipages« 

*  It  is  melancholy  to  obferve,'  he  continues, 

*  how  the  portraits  of  men  of  genius,  and 

*  the  works  of  their  divine  intelligeace,  but 

*  ferve  as  the  luxury  and  the  ornaments  of 

*  their  walls/ 
« 

Pliny  has  nearly  the  faitic  obfervation, 
X/^.xxxv.  cap.  2.  he  remarks,  that  the  cuf- 
torn  was  rather  modern  in  his  time ;  and 
attributes  to  Afinius  PoUio  the  honour  of 
having  introduced  it  into  Rome.     *  In  con- 

*  fecrating,'  he  fays,  '  a  library  with  the  por- 

*  traits  of  our  illuftrious  authors,  you  have 

*  formed,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  inyfelf,  a  re- 

*  public  of  the  intellcftual  power's  of  men.* 

Amongft  the  various  advantages  which 
attend  a  coliedion  of  the  portraits  of  illul- 
trious  characters,  are  thefe.  Mr.  Oldys 
fays,  that  they  not  only  ferve  as  matters  of 
entertainment  and  curiolity,  and  preferve 
the  different  modes  or  habits  of  the  fa- 

fliiona^ ' 
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iliions  of  the  time,  but  that  they  become  of 
infinite  importance,  by  fettling  our  floating 
ideas  upon  the  true  features  of  famous  per-»  • 
fons  ;  that  they  fix  the  chronological  parti  - 
culars  of  their  birth,  age,  death,  &c.  and 
the  fliort  charafters  of  them,  befides  the 
names  of  painter,  defigner,  and  engraver.  It 
is  thus  a  fmgle  print,  by  the  hand  of  a  fkil- 
ful  artift,  may  become  a  rich  and  plenteous 
banquet.  To  this  Dr.  Granger  adds,  that 
in  a  colledlion  of  engraved  portraits,  the 
contents  of  many  galleries  are  reduced  into 
the  narrow  compafs  of  a  few  volumes;  and  • 
the  portraits  of  eminent  perfons  who  diftin- 
guiflied  themfelves,  for  a  long  fucceflion  of 
ages,  may  be  turned  over  in  a  few  hours. 

*  Another  advantage,'  he  continues,  '  at- 
'  tending  fuch   an  aflemblage  is,  that  the 

*  methodical  arrangement  has  ^  furprizing 

*  effedt  upon  the  memory.     We  fee  the  ce- 

*  lebrated  conten)poraries  of  every  age  al- 
'  moft  at  one  view ;  and  the  mind  is  infenfi- 

*  bly  led  to  the  hiftoryof  that  period.  I  may 

*  add  to  thefe,  an  important  circumftance, 
'  which  is,  the  power  that  fuch  a  colledlion 

*  will  have  in  awakening  Genius.      A  fkilful 
^  preceptor  will  prefently  perceive  the  true 

E  4  '  bent 
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•  bent  of  the  temper  of  his  pupil,  5y  his  fee* 

•  ing  ftruck  with  a  Blake  or  a  Boyle,  a  Hydtf 

•  or  a  Milton/ 

How  rarely  are  portraits  to  be  depended 
dn  5  Goldfmith  was  a  fhort  thick  man,  with 
tvan  features  and  a  vulgar  appearance,  but 
looks  very  fafliionable  in  an  elegant  wig,  &c. 
Bayle's  portrait  does  not  refemble  him,  as  I 
have  read. — One  of  Roufleau's,  in  his  Mon- 
tero  cap,  was  not  like  him*  Shakefpcare's 
jiortrait  was  drawn  from  that  of  another 
perfon* 
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Cardinal  Perron,  in  the  Perroniafia 
has  the  following  curious  article  of  intelli- 
gence :  *  In  that  part  of  Tartary  which  be- 

*  longs  to  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  there  ex- 

*  iflsaflourifhinguniverfity,  where  the  Arabs 
^  cultivate  literature.     Gioan  Baptifta  Re- 

*  mondi,  who  was  the  firft  who  caufed  books 

*  in  the  Arabic  language  to  be  printed  in  Eu- 

*  rope,  and  who  had  even  ftudied  in  this  uni- 

*  verfity,  has  pretended  to  fay,  that  there 

♦  were 
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^  were  a  nlxmber  of  Arahif  books  ttanilated 

*  fixMn  many  Greek  authors  who  remain  un^ 

*  known  to  the  Europeans.    It  was  the  Ara- 

*  bians  who  preferred  a  book  of  Archi* 
'  medcs :  with  many  authors  who  have  writ*' 

*  ten  on  mathematics ;  as  well  as  Apolioniu$ 
^  Pergeasus,  and  even  Ariftotle,  Hippocrates, 
'  and  Galen/ 

To  this  account  may  be  added  that  which. 
Bell  has  given  us  in  his  Travels  to  Tartary. 
It  is— •  That  in  Siberia  there  exifts  an  un- 
'  common  library,  the  rooms  of  which  arc 

*  filled  with  fcrolls  of  glazed  paper,  fairly 

*  wrote,  and  many  of  them  in  gilt  characters. 

*  The  language  in  which  they  are  written  is 

*  that  of  the  Tongufts,  or  Calmucs.  Per- 
'  haps,*  he  adds,  *  they  may  contain  fome 

*  Valuable  pieces  of  antiquity,  particularly 

*  ancient  hiftory.' 

At  Mount  Athos,  Mr.  Andrews,  in  his 
Anecdotes,   informs   us,    *That   travellers 

*  agree  there  are  feveral  monafteries  with 
'  libraries  full  of  books,  which  are  illegible 

*  to  thofeholy  brotherhoods,  but  whofe  con- 

*  tents  are  probably  well  worth  infpedtion/ 

Every  captain,  who  can  write  his  own 
log-book,  has  of  late  obtruded  his  difcove- 

ries 
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ries  of  every  ten  yards  of  land  he  has  hap-# 
pcned  to  obferve,  and  worked  up  into  pa-^ 
thoS'his  account  of  ftorms  and  fhort  provi- 
fions*  If  thefe  literary  navigators  would, 
in  their  voyages,  endeavour  to  bring  fome 
information,  or  fome  materials  of  this  kind; 
to  Europe,  a  new  fource  of  knowledge 
would  be  opened  to  our  contemplation ; 
many  books,  which  are  now  loft,  might 
probably  be  recovered ;  Science  might  be 
calarged,  and  Amufemcnt  gratified. 


THE    BIBLIOMANIA. 

Should  ever  the  idea  thrown  out  in  thfe 
preceding  article  be  put  in  pradlice,  the 
Larncd  muft  be  careful,  in  their  zeal,  of  not 
becoming  the  dupes  of  the  artful  illiterate. 
The  prelent  anecdote  may  ferve  as  a  bea- 
con. 

The  Bibliomania,  or  the  colle<!ling  an 
enormous  heap  of  books,  has  long  been  thte 
rage  with  fome  who  would  fain  pafsthem- 
fclvcfj  upon  us  for  n:cn  of  vaft  erudition. 
Some,  indulging  this  luxurv  of  literature, 
a  del:rou3 


defirolis  of  forming  an  immenfe  and  curi-* 
ous  library,  have  fcoured  all  Europe,  and 
fent  out  travellers  to  the  Indies  to  difcovcr 
ancient  books,  or  fcarce  manufcripts.  This 
has  occafioned  many  cheats  and  impofiti- 
ons.  Towards  the  end  of  the  laft  century, 
fome  ignorant  Or  knavi(h  men  fent  to  Paris 
a  number  of  Arabic  manufcripts,  in  excel* 
lent  condition  and  clear  charadters.  They 
were  'received  with  all  imaginable  refpcft 
by  the  eager  coUedtof  s  of  books ;  they  were 
rapidly  purchafed  at  a  high  price  :  but,  lo ! 
tvhen  they  were  examined  by  the  connoif- 
feurs,  thefe  manufcripts,  which  were  held  fo 
ineftimable,  were  difcovered  to  be  books  of 
accounts  and  regifters,  cleanly  tranfcribed 
by  certain  Arabian  merchants, — Rtfum  te^ 
neat  is  y  Amtci  ! 

A  fimilar  impolition  was  pradlifed  on  the 
great  Peirefc,  It  was  reported,  that  the 
Ethiopians  Were  in  pofTeflion  of  a  book 
written  by  Enoch.  Many  literati  in  Europe 
had  long  ardently  defired  to  infped:  it,  as 
they  imagined  it  would  contain  many  valu- 
able fecrets  and  unknown  hiftories.  Upon 
ihis,  fome  impcftor  having  got  an  Ethiopic 
book  into  his  hands,  he  wrote  for  the  title, 

*  The 
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•  ^be  Prophecies  andHtJlory  of  Enochs*  lipcrt 
the  front  page.  M.  Peircfc  no  fooncr  heard 
of  it,  than  he  purchafcd  it  of  the  ihipoftoi' 
for  a  confiderablc  fum  of  money.  Being 
afterwards  placed  in  Cardinal  Maiirine's 
library,  there  Ludolf,  famous  for  his  fkill  in 
Ethiopia  literature,  had  accefs  to  it ;  when, 
lo !  this  Hiftory  of  Enoch  was  difcovercd 
to  be  nothing  more  than  a  Gnoftic  Treatifc 
upon  the  My  Series  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
but  which  did  not  mention  one  word  con- 
cerning Enoch. 

Another  inftance  is  fumifhed  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Granger.  Having  mentioned  Edward 
Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerfet,  who  defeated 
the  Scots  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Muflel- 
burgh,  (an  overthrow  fo  fatal  they  could 
never  recover  it)  he  gives  us  this  anec- 
dote— 

*  There  is  a  very  fcarce  pamphlet  of  his 

*  expedition  into  Scotland,  which  hath  been 

•  fold  for  four  guineas,  though  the  whole  of 

*  it  is  printed  in  HolUnfhed.  I  mention 
'  this  as  an  inftance  of  literary  infanity.' 

The  family  of  the  Fuggers  had  long  ac- 
cumulated   an    ineftimable    colledion    of 
books.     Wolfius,  ,Bayle    informs   us,  has 
I  written 
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written  fome  Greek  verfes  on  this  celebrated 
library.  He  there  tells  us,  that  this  Bibli- 
btheque  was  furniflied  with  ag  many  books 
as  there  vftrcjiars  in  the  heavens  i  and  that 
it  was  a  Literary  Garden^  in  which  he  pafTed 
entire  days  in  gathering  fruits  and  flowers, 
in  amufing  and  inftrufting  himfelf.  This 
paffion,  when  hereditary  in  illuftrious  fami* 
lies,  ceafes  to  be  a  mania ;  it  then  claims  our 
admiration  and  pur  love. 


THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  BOOKf. 

I 

It  is  remarkable  that  conqueror^,  in  the 
moment  of  vidtory,  or  in  the  unfparing  de-p 
vaftation  of  their  rage,  have  not  betn  fatif- 
iied  with  deftroying  men^  but  have  even  car- 
ried  their  vengeance  to  books. 

The  Romans  burnt  the  books  of  the  Jews, 
of  Ihe  Chriftians,  and  the  Philofophers :  the 
Jews  burnt  the  books  of  the  Chriftians  and 
the  Pagans ;  and  the  Chriftians  burnt  the 
books  of  the  Pagans  and  the  Jews. 

The  greater  part  of  the  books  of  Origcn^ 

and 
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and  tlie  other  Heretics,  were  continualljt 
burnt  by  the  Ortliodox  party. . 

The  Poems  of  t^e  ancient  Pagans  were 
frequently  deflroyed  at  the  inftigation  of  the 
Monks. 

Cardinal  Ximenes,  at  the  taking  of  Gre- 
nada, condemned  to  the  flames  live  thou* 
fand  Alcorans. 

The.  Puritans  burnt  every  thing  they 
found  which  bore  the  veftige  of  Popifli  ori-^ 
gin.  We  have  on  record  many  curious 
accounts  of  the>r  holy  depredations;  of 
their  maiming  images,  and  erafing  pidlures^ 
The  heroic  expeditions  of  one  Dowfing,  a 
fanatic  Quixote  are  well  known.  Crom- 
well zealoufly  fet  fire  to  the  library  at  Ox- 
ford, which  was  the  moil  curious  in  Eu*- 
rope.    • 

The  moft  violent  pcrfecution  which  ever 
the  Republic  of  Letters  has  undergone,  is 
that  of  the  Caliph  Omar.  After  having  it 
proclaimed  throughout  the  kingdom^  that 
the  Alcoran  contained  every  thing  which 
-^as  ufeful  to  believe  and  tp  know,  he  caufed 
to  be  gathered  together  whatever  bookg 
could  be  found  in  his  wide  realms,  and  dif- 

tribut^d 
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tributed  them  to  the  owners  of  the  baths, 
to  be  ufed  in  heating  their  ftoves ;  and  it  is 
faid  that  they  employed  no  other  materials 
for  this  purpofe  during  a  period  of  fix 
months ! 

At  the  death  of  the  learned  Pcirefc,  it  is 
faid  in  the  Menagiana^  a  chamber  in  his 
boufe,  filled  with  letters  from  the  moft  emi-^ 
nent  fcholars  of  the  age,  was  difcovcred. 
Such  was  the  difpofition  of  his  niece,  who 
inherited  his  eftates,  that,  although  repeat- 
edly entreated  to  permit  them  to  be  pub- 
liflied,  file  preferred  employing  them  to 
other  purpofes ;  and  it  was  her  fingular  plea- 
furc  to  regale  herfelf  occafionally  with  burn- 
ing thefe  learned  epiftles,  to  fave  the  ex- 
pence  of  firing ! 

I  obferve  fmce  this  anecdote  has  been 
printed,  that  Johnfon  notices  it  in  one  of  the 
Idlers.  However,  the  Earl  of  Buchan  has 
lately  informed  the  learned  world  that  many 
of  thefe  Letters  have  been  preferved;  and 
that  he  has  projected  their  publication. 

Even  the  civilization  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  not  preferve  from  the  favage 
and  deftrudlive  fury  of  a  diforderly  mob,  in 
the  moft  poliflied  city  of  Europe,  the  valu- 
able 
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able  papers  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfieldt  which 
were  madly  configned  to  the  flames  during 
the  difgraceful  riots  of  June  1780. 

In  the  year  1599,  (Warcon  writes)  tho 
hall  of  the  flationers  underwent  as  great  a 
purgation  as  was  carried  on  in  Don  Quix- 
ote's library.  He  gives  a  lift  of  the  beft 
writers  who  were  ordered  for  immediate 
conflagration,  by  the  prelates  Whitgift  and 
Bancroft.  Like  thieves  and  outlaws,  they 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  wherefoever  they 
may  be  found. — *  It  was  alfo  decreed  that  no 
Satires  or  Epigrams  fliould  be  printed  for 
the  future.  No  plays  were  to  be  printed 
without  the  infpedion  and  permiflion  of  the 
archbifiiop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bifliop  of 
London ;  nor  any  Englijke  Hijioryes^  (I  fup-? 
pofe  novels  and  romances)  without  the. 
fandion  of  the  privy-council.  Any  pieces 
of  this  nature,  unlicenfed,  or  now  at  large 
and  wandering  abroad,  were  to  be  diligent- 
ly fought,  recalled,  and  delivered  over  to 
the  ecclefiaftical  arm  at  London-houfe/ 

Menage  juftly  obferves,  on  a  friend  havr 
ing  had  his  library  deftroyed  by  fire,  in 
which  feveral  valuable  MSS.  had  periihed, 
that  fuph  a  lofs  is  one  of  the  greateft  misfor* 

tun?* 
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.  flinc*  that  can  happen  to  a  man  of  letters^ 
'This  gcntkman  afterwards  confolecj  himfelf* 
*rith  compofing  a  little  treatifci  De  Biilio^ 
tbeca  incendto^  It  muft  have  been  fuffici- 
cntly  curious.  Even  in  the  prefent  day 
men  of  letters  are  fubjedt  to  (imilar  misfor- 
tunes ;  for  though  the  London  Affurance 
will  infure  books  from  fire,  I  am  afraid  they 
will  not  allow  authors  to  "^ialue  their  ^wn  ma-^ 
hufcrifts. 

The  furferings  of  an  author  fot*  the  lofs 
of  his  manufcripts  is  no  where  fo  ftrongly 
defcribed  as  in  an  anecdote  of  Anthon/ 
Urceos.  He  was  one  of  the  mod  learned 
and  the  moft  unfortunate  fcholars  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  lofs  of  his  papers 
feems  immediately  to  have  been  foUoMred  by 
inadnefs,  I  fhall  give  the  horrid  blafphe- 
mies  he  uttered  on  the  occafion.  He  had  pre- 
pared an  important  work  for  publication ; 
he  lived  at  Forli,  and  had  an  apartment 
in  the  palace.  His  room  was  fo  dark^  that 
he  generally  wrote  by  candle-lights  Hav- 
ing gone  out,  he  left  the  candle  burning  ; 
the  papers  were  foon  kindled,  and  his  li- 
brary reduced  to  aflies,;  As  foon  as  he 
beard  the  news^  he  ran  furioufly  to  the 
Vol*  Ii  B  palacej 
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pal^ce,^  and  knocking  his  head  violently 
againft  the.  door,  he  uttered  this  blafphe- 
mous  language.  *  Jefus  Chrift,  what  great 
crime  have  I  done  !  who  of  thofe  who  be- 
lieved in  you,  have  I  ever  treated  fo  cru- 
elly ?  Hear  what.  I  am  laying,  for  I  am  in 
earneft,  and  am  refolved.  If  by  chance  I 
fhould  be  fo  weak  as  to  addre/s  myfelf  to 
you  at  the  point  of  death,  don't  hear  ixie^ 
for  I  will  not  be  wit|i  you,  but  prefer  heU 
and  its  eternity  of  torments/  (To  which 
by  the  bye  he  gave  no  credit.)  Thofe  who 
heard  thefe  ravings,  tried  to  confple  .him, 
but  they  could  not. .  He  quitted  the  town, 
and  lived  franticly,  wandering  about  the 
woods ! .  .  . 

Cai^elvetro,  the  Italian  Conamentator  ont 
Ariflotle,  having  heard  that  his  houfe  wad 
on  fire,  rin  through  the  ftreets  exclaiming 
to  tlie  people,  alia  poetical  alia  poetical 
^0  tbe  Poetic  I  to  thenPoetic  1  He  was  then 
writing-  his  commentary  on  the  Poetic  <sf 
Ariftotle,    . 

.  Several  men  of  letters  have,  been  known 
to  have  rifen  from  their  death-bed,  to  dc- 
flroy  their  manufcripts.  So  folicitous  haye 
they  been  not.  to  venture  their  ppfthumous 

4  reputation 
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deputation  in  the  hands  of  undifcerning 
friends  and  malignant  critics.  Marmon- 
tel  relates  a  pleafing  anecdote  of  Colardeau, 
ft  charming  verfifier,  who  obtained  conli-. 
derable  reputation  by  his  vef  fion  of  Pope's 
epiftle  of  Eloifa  to  Abelard,  and  other 
poems* 

This  writer  had  not  yet  dcftroyed  what 
he  had  written  of  a  ttanflation  of  Taflb* 
At  the  approach  of  death,  he  recoUedled 
this  unfiniflied  labour;  he  knew  that  his 
friends  would  not  have  the  courage  to  an- 
nihilate one  of  his  works  j  this  was  referved 
for  him.  Dying,  he  raifed  himfelf,  and 
as  if  animated,  fays  Marmontel,  by  an  ho- 
nourable aftion,  he  dragged  himfelf  along, 
and  with  trembling  hands,  feized  his 
papers  and  confumed  them  in  One  facrificc* 
I  recoUedl  another  inftance  of  a  man  of 
letters,  of  our  own  country,  who  adtcd  the 
fame  part.  He  had  pafled  his  life  in  con- 
flan  t  ftudy,  and  it  was  obferved  that  he 
had  written  '  feveral  folio  volumes,  which 
his  modeft  fears  would  not  permit  him  to 
cxpofe  to  the  eye  even  of  his  critical  friends. 
He  promifed  to  leave  his  labours  to  polle- 
rityi  and  he  feemed  fometimes  v/ith  a 
'  F  2  glow 
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glow  on  his  countenance  to  exuk,  that 
they  would  not  be  unworthy  of  their  ac- 
ceptance. At  his  death  his  fenfibility  took 
the  alarm ;  he  had  the  folios  brought  to 
his  bed;  no  one  could  open  them,  for  they 
were  clofely  locked.  At  the  fight  of  his 
favourite  and  myfterious  labours,  he  pauf-  * 
ed ;  he  feemed  difturbed  in  his  mind,  while 
he  felt  at  every  moqient  his  ftrength  decay- 
ing; fuddenly  he  raifed  his  feeble  hands 
as  if  by  an  effort  of  uncommon  refolu^ 
tion,  burnt  his  papers,  and  fmilcd  as  the 
greedy  Vulcan  fwallowed  every  page.  The 
talk  exhaufted  4iis  remaining  ftrength,  and 
he  foon  afterwards  expired.  Thefc  are  in-»« 
ftances  of  what  may  be  called  the  heroilm 
of  authors^ 


CRITICISM. 

EarlV  after  the  re-eftabli(hment  of  let« 
lers,  (Huet  writes)  Criticifm  formed  the 
chief  occupation  of  thofe  who  applied 
ihemfelves  to  their  cultivation.  This  wa» 
very  ncceffary,  aftef  fo  many  ages  of  igno- 

xance« 
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lance.  They  were  obliged,  if  we  may  Co 
cxprefs  ourfelves,  to  difperfe  the  duft,  to 
cifiice  the  mouldy  fpots,  and  to  kill  the 
worms  that  gnawed  and  disfigured  thofe 
manufcripts  which  had  efcaped  the  fury  of 
the  Barbarians,  and  the  depredations  of 
Time. 

It  was  thus  the  art  of  criticifno  fiourifli- 
ed  In  all  its  vigour,  and  was  diitinguiJhed 
by  it's  ufeful  labours,  during  two  centuries. 
The  fuprcme  degree  of  erudition,  confifled 
in  bringing  to  light  the  ancient  authors ; 
in  the  corredlon  of  the  errors  of  the  fcribes 
through  whofe  hands  iheyhad  paffed,  either 
by  collating  them  with  thp  beft  copies,  or 
cxertingtheir  own  judgment  and  learning  to 
the  reftoring  of  thofe  paflages  which  were 
evidently  corrupt.  At  length,  this  avocation 
degenerated  into  a  low  and  obfcure  ftndy, 
the  chief  merit  of  which  confifted  in  the 
recovery  and  collation  of  the  beft  manu- 
fcripts. This  was  the  employment  of  Gru- 
ter  during  his  whole  life,  Thofe  to  whom 
thefe  afliftances  failed,  employed  their  cri- 
tical acumen  and  literature  to  give  the  an- 
cient writers' in  all  their  purity;  but,  not 
infrequently,  tliey  difmembered  that  which 
F  3  before 
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before  was  entire,  and  occafioned  an  iniinit* 
ty  of  labours  to  the  critics,  their  fucceflbrs, 
who  were  fomewhat  more  judicious  than 
themfelves  in  reftoring  the  pafTages  to  their 
original  ftate,  and  in  healing  thofe  wounds 
and  unmerciful  lacerations  which  they  hacj 
undergone. 

Amongft  thcfe  latter  critics,  Cafaubon, 
,Sa]maiius,  and  Gronovius,  are  diftinguiflied. 
Now  that  the  heft  authors  are  no  more 
fcarce,  but  multiplied  without  end  by  the 
invention  of  printing,  verbal  criticifm,  the 
chief  merit  of  which  is  to  catch  fyllables, 
deferves  no  longer  pur  efteem*     Critics  of 
this  kind  may,  not  unaptly,  be  compared, 
to  wecders ;    they  eradicate  the  worthlcfs 
plants,  and  leave  to  more  fkilful  cultivators 
the  art  of  gathering  and  diftinguifhing  the 
more  valuable  ones. 


on  the  phrase *  the  law  and  the 

prophets/  ' 

Jesus  Christ  calls  the  five  books  of 
Mofcs,  T^be  Law 9  becaufe  of  Deuteronomy  j 

and 
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Aod  the  books  of  the  Prophets,  or  their  Vto- 
pUeCKSfTie  Pro/>/.>fls.  AH  the  other  books  • 
arc  called  Ho/j  H'ritin^s.  Hence  the  phraft: 
of, '  The  Law  and  the  Prophets,'  fo  much 
uftd  by  St.  Jerome,  and  the  other  fathers  of 
the  church,  is  frequently  made  ufe  of  in 
their  writings. 


THE  SIX  FOLLIES  OF  SCIfNCE. 

Nothing  is  fo  capable  of  difordering 
the  intelieils  as  an  intenfe  application  to 
one  of  thefe  fix  things;  the  Quadrature  of 
the  Circle;  the  Multiplication  of  the  Cube  ; 
the  Perpetual  Motion;  the  Piiilolophirjl 
Stone;  Magic;  and  Judicial  Aftrology. 
While  we  are  young,  we  may  exercife  our 
imagination  on  thefe  curious  topics,  merely 
to  convince  us  of  their  impoflibility ;  but 
it  fhews  a  great  dcfedt  in  judgment  to  be 
occujTied  on  them  jn  an  advanced  age.  '  It 
is  proper,  however,'  Fontenelle  remarks, 
'  to  apply  one's  felf  to  thefe  enquiries ;  be- 
caufe  we  find,  as  we  proceed,  many  va- 
luable difcoveries  of  which  we  were  before 
F  4  ignorant.* 
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ignorant/  The  fame  thought  Cowley  has 
applied^  in  an  addrefs  to  his  miflrefs^ 
thus- — 

<  Altho'  I  think  thou  never  wilt  be  found. 

Yet  I'm  refoly'd  to  fearch  for  thee: 

The  fearch  itfclf  rewards  the  pains. 
So,  tho*  the  chymift  his  great  fecret  mifs, 
(For  neither  it  in  art  or  nature  is) 

Yet  things  well  worth  his  toil  he  gains; 
And  docs  his  charge  and  labour  pay 
With  good  unfbught  expedments  by  the  way.' 

The  fame  thought  is  in  Donne.  Perhaps 
Cowley  did  not  fufpett,  that  he  was  an 
imitator.  What  is  certain,  Fontenelle  could 
not  have  read  either;  and  perhaps,  only 
flruck  out  the  thought  by  his  own  reflect 
tion. 

Maupertius,  in  a  little  volume  of  Letters 
written  by  him,  obferves,  on  the  Philofa^ 
phical  Stone,  that  wc  cannot  prove  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  be  attained,  but  we  can  eaiily 
fee  the  folly  of  thofe  who  employ"  their  time 
and  money  in  feeking  for  it.  For  it's  price 
is  too  great  to  counterbalance  the  little 
probability  of  fucceeding  in  it.-r-Of  the 
Perpetual  Motion,  he  fhews  the  Unpoffibility 
at  leail  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  generally 

receivedt 
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received.  On  the  ^adrature  of  the  Circle, 
he  fays  he  cannot  decide,  if  this  problem  is 
refolvable  or  not :  but  he  obferves,  that  it 
is  very  ufelefs  to  fearch  for  it  any  more  j 
fincc  we  have  arrived  by  approximation  to 
fiich  a  point  of  accuracy,  that  on  a  large 
circle  iuch  as  the  orbit  which  the  earth  de- 
Icribes  round  the  fun,  the  Geometrician 
^ill  not  miAake  by  the  thicknefsof  a  hairl 


FRIAR  BACON, 

My  zeal  for  the  memory  of  this  illuftrl- 
ous  fcholar  impels  me  to  tranfcribe,  which 
it  will  be  found  I  feldom  do,  from  a  book 
that  is  in  every  body's  hands.  From  the 
faithful  and  laborious  Henry,  have  I  col- 
lected what  follows  concerning  Roger  Ba- 
con— 

*  We  cannot  but  lament  that  Friar  Bacon 
met  with  fo  many  difcouragements  in  the 
purfuit  of  ufcful  knowledge.  If  he  had  liv- 
ed in  better  times,  or  if  he  had  even  been 
permitted  to  profeeute  that  courfe  of  en- 
quiries and  experiments  in  which  he  enga- 
ged 
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ged  after  his  return  from  Paris,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  world  would  have  iDany 
valuable  difcoveries  that  are  ilill  unknown. 
.  *  An  excellent  modern  writer.  Dr.  Friend, 
having  enumerated  fome  of  Bapon's  difco-* 
veries,  adds — "  Thefe  are  wonderful  difco- 
veries  for  a  man  to  make  in  fo  ignorant 
an  age,  who  had  no  mailer  to  teach  hinia 
but  ftruck  it  all  out  of  his  own  brain  :  but 
it  is  dill  more  wonderful  that  fuch  difcoveries 
ihould  lie  fo  long  concealed ;  till,  in  the 
next  fucceeding  centuries,  other  people" 
fhould  flart  up,  and.  lay  claim  to  thofc  very 
inventions  to  which  Bacon  alone  had  a 
right/* 

*  Bacon  difcovered  the  art  of  making 
Reading  glaiTes,  the  Camera  Qhfcura^  Mi- 
crofcopes,  Telefcopes,  and  various  other 
mathematical  and  aftronomical  inftruments. 
He.  difcovered  a  method  of  performing  all 
the  chymical  operations  that  are  now  iit 
ufe.  He  combined  the  mechanical  powers 
in  fo  wonderful  a  manner,  that  it  was  fof 
this  he  was  ac^ufed  of  magic.  His  difcove-^ 
ries  in  medicine  were  by  no  means  unim- 
portant. That  the  ingredients  of  gunpow- 
der, and  the  art  of  making  it,  were  w:cll. 

known 
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known*  to  him,  is  now  .undeniable:  but 
the  humane  pbUofopber^  df^ding  the  con- 
fequences  of  communicating  *  this  difcq very 
\o  the  worl^y  tranfpofed  the  letters  of  the 
X^atin  words  which  fignify  Charcoal,  which 
made  the  whole  ob£:ure*  It  was  done 
thus — Luru  mope  can  vbre,  (carbonum  pul^ 
vere.J  5y  this  means  he  rendered  it  diffi-. 
cult  to  difcover  this  dtangejrous  fecret  by 
the  peruf^l  of  his  wprks :  and,  at  the  (aau 
time^  fccuredto  himfelf  uic  honour  of  hav-« 
ing  known  it,  by  fpecilying  the  other  ingre- 
dients, if  it  {hould  be  difcovered  by  any 
other  perfon.  This  accordingly  happened  ^ 
after  Bacon's  death j  for,  about-  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  one  Bar-* 
thold  Schwartz,  a  German  monk  and  chy-? 
mift,  accidentally  difcovered  gunpowder, 
as  he  was  pounding  falt-petre,  fulphur  and 
charcoal,  in  a  mortar,  for  feme  other  pur- 
pofe.' 

To  this  we  may  add,  that  the  Chinefe 
employed  gunpowder  in  their  wars ;  and 
were  familiar  with  the  art  of  printing,  pro- 
bably, feme  centuries  before  we  made  uib 
of  them  in  Europe. 

Though  Bacon  is  mentioned,  in  this  ar- 
ticle. 
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tide,  as  the  inventor  of  optical  glafles,  Mar^ 
ville  giyes  a  curious  piece  of  information^ 
He  fays,  that '  it  is  generally  kriown,  that 
James  Mctius,  a  Dutchman,  invented,  in 
I  dog^JpeSacles  and  telefcopes ;  and  that  Ga- 
lileo, being  at  Venice,  imitated  as  well  as  he 
could  a  telefcope,  and  aftonifhed  the  learn- 
ed Venetians  from  the  tower  of  St,  IVfark 
with  this  novel  invention/  He  adds-^*  But 
there  zxtfew  who  know  that  the  principles 
of  optics,  on  which  telefcopes  are  formed, 
are  to  be  found  in  Euclid^  and  in  the  ancient 
geometricians ;  and  that  it  is  through  want 
of  reflection  that  this  wonderful  invention,  as 
well  as  many  others^  have  remained  fo  long 
concealed  in  the  majefty  of  Nature,  as  Pliny 
cxprefles  it,  till  chance  has  drawn  them 
out/ 

Voltaire  writes,  that  the  excellent  fecret 
of  aflifting  the  enfeebled  fight,  by  means  of 
JpeSiacleSf  was  found  out  by  Alexander  Spi-t 
na,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.^— The  fa<£t  is  indeed  not  clear.  They 
were  known  probably  before  the  thirteenth 
century-^  Many  rude  efforts  had  been  made 
before  the  days  of  Galileo  to  form  tele- 
fcopes; the  invention  was  known,  but  he 

greatly 
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greatly  perfedted  them.  Our  fublimc  Mil- 
ton  has  perhaps  added  to  the  immortality 
of  Galileo^  by  this  beautiful  fimile  takea 
from  his  telefcope. 

As  when  by  night  die  clASfs 
Of  G ALiLBOy  Ids  aflur'd,  obferve$ 
Imagined  lands  and  regions  in  the  moon  ■    ■ 

It  is  proper  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
Galileo  during  his  im^fonment  was  vifited 
by  M ikon,  who  tells  us,  that  he  was  then 
poor  and  old  I 
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OKSCARTBS  AND  HARVEY. 

ViGNEUL  Marville,  in  his  Melanges  dtf 
Literature,  Vol.  11.  page  348,  has  ventured 
to  publifli  the  following  two  literary  anec- 
dotes. 

*  One  Claudian  Mamert,  who  flourifhed 
in  the  fifth  century,  has  compofcd  a  trea- 
tife  on  the  fotil  i  in  which  are  found  the 
greater  part  of  thofe  principles  which  De- 
fcartes  made  ufe  of  to  eftablifh  his  new'  fyf-* 
tcm.  It  is  alfo  faid,  that  his  opinion  con- 
cerning 
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cerning  the  fouls  of  brutes  id  to  be  found 
in  St.  Auguftine/ 

,  *  It  is  faid^  thit  the  religious  of  St;  Van  j 
nc'^s  have  difcovered,  in  St.  Ambrofe,  the 
dodtrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  bloody 
which  has  been  thought  to  be  a'  modem 
difcovery  by  Harvey/ 

I  am  fearful  this  anecdote  was  dictated  in' 
•  the  uncharitable  fpirit  of  criticifm ;  perhaps^ 
to  deprive  our  great  phyfician  of  the  ho- 
notlr  of  its  difcoVery. 

Since  this  article  has  bden  written^  t 
have  found,  in  a  letter  addrefled  to  Bayle,* 
the  paflage  alluded  to  in  St.  Augufline. 
The  opinion  of  Defcartes  on  the  -fouls  of 
anin^als  is  found  in  St.  Auguftine,  de  quan-^ 
tit  ate  anifnce.     chap.  36. 

*  Quod  autem  tibi  vifum  efl  non  efic  ani-* 
mam,  incorpore  viventis  animantis,  quam- 
quam  vidcatur  abfurdum,  non  tamen  doiSif-* 
limi  homines,  quibus  id  placuit  defuerunt^ 
neque  nunc  arbitror  Deefse.^ 

The  paflage  in  Servetus,  to  which  Har- 
vey flands  indebted  for  his  great  difcoveiy^, 
has  been  reprinted  by  Woolfton.     Voltaire 
pofi lively  aflurcs  us,  that  Servetus  madef 

th« 
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the  difcovery  long  before  our  countryman^ 
who  is  confidcred  abroad,  not  as  the  firft 
who  difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
but  the  firft  who  demonftrated  it. 

Servetus's  book,  has  for  title,  '  Chrifitan'- 
ifmi  Reftitutio.'  Sixty  years  afterwards  Har- 
vey clearly  demonftrated  the  circulation  of 
the  blood.  This,  if  not  a  difcovery^  very 
much  refembles  one. 

Upon  fuch  vague  reports  little  is  to  be 
relied.  Sometimes  when  our  afliduity  has 
difcovered  the  paflagcs  alluded  to,  they  arc 
only  found  to  contain  fome  fancied  refem- 
blance ;  and  frequently  no  refemblance  at 
all.  It  is  thus  that  Law,  the  tranflator  of 
the  myftical  Behmen,  imagined  that  the 
great  Newton  took  the  fifrft  conceptions  of 
his  philofophy  from  the  German  Coblcr's 
nonfenje. 


CURIOUS    SCHOLASTIC    DISQUISITIONS, 

Amongft  the  fubjedls  for  the  difquifitions 

of  the   learned,  in   the  eleventh  century, 

were  the  following  ones ;  Of  the  fubftantial 

*  form 
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form  of  Sounds — Of  the'  Eflence  of  llrtiw 
verlals. 

The  following  queftion  was  a  favoufitd 
topic;  and,  after  having  been  difcufled  by 
thoufands  df  the  acutefl:  logicians,  through 
the  courfe  of  a  whole  Century, 

<  With  all  the  rafli  dexterity  cf  wit,* 

remained  unrefolved — *  When  a  hog  is 
carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied  about 
it's  neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by 
a  man;  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to 
market  by  the  rope^  6r  by  the  man  f 

Menage  fays,  that  the  fcholaflic  queftion^ 
were  called  ^ejliones  ^odlibetica^  and  they 
Were  generally  fo  ridiculous,  that  we  have 
retained  the  word  Sluodlibet^  in  our  verna- 
cular language,  to  expr«fs  fomething  ridicu- 
louliy  fubtile. 


^ 


TASTE^ 


Is  it  in  vain  to  account  for  the  operation* 
df  Tafte  ?  Is  it  an  unfubftantial  formt*?  a 
fhadow,  which  may  be  fcen>  but  not  graip- 
ed?  It*s  mutations,  fometimes  have  beeil 

wonderful^ 
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wonderful.  I  am  at  a  lofs  to  account  on 
what  principles  the  prefent  inftance  took 
place!  Vigneul  Marville  fupplies  me  with 
this  anecdote— 

Brebeuf,  when  he  was  young,  felt  an  en- 
thufiaftic  inclination  for  die  works  of  Ho- 
race.    His  friend  Gautier,  on  the  contrary 
was  infcifted  with  a  tafte  for  Lucan.     This 
preference  frequently  occafioned  difputcs. 
To  terminate  thefe  endlefs  controverfies,  it 
was  agreed  that  each  of  them  fhould  read 
Ae  favourite  poet  of  his  friend ;  that  they 
fhould  examine  with  critical  acumen,  and 
decree  with  candour.     The  confequences 
ire  Angular.     Gautier  read  Horace,  became 
enamoured  of  his  verfes,  and  never  after 
quitted  them :  while  Brebeuf  was  fo  charm- 
ed with  Lucan,  that  he  grew  intoxicated 
with  the  Pharfalia ;  and,  in  tranflating  this 
epic,  out-lucan'd  Lucan  himfelf  in  his  bom- 
baftic  and  tumid  verfes. 

That  Gautier  Should  rejeft  Lucan,  after 
a  fludious  perufal  of  Horace,  is  not  furpriz- 
ing:  the  wonder  is,  how  Brebeuf  could 
forget  fo  fuddenly  thf  graces  and  the  rules 
ef  his  mafter,  Horace,  to  give  into  Lucan's 
corrupted  tafte* 

Vol.  L  G  Mr. 


Mr.  Burke,  in  his  elegant  Eflay  on  tl« 
Sublime  and  Beautiful,  fays,  that  *  what  ib 
called  Ta/le,  in  it's  moft  general  accepta- 
tion, is  not  a  fimplc  idea,  but  is  partly  made 
up  of  a  perception  of  the  primary  pleafurcs 
of  fenfe ;  of  the  fecondary  pleafures  of  the 
imagination  ;  and  of  the  conclufions  of  the 
reafoning  faculty  concerning  the  various  re* 
lations  of  thefe,  and  concerning  the  human 
paflions,  manners,  and  adtions.  All  thefe 
are  rcquifite  to  form  Tafte ;  and  the  ground* 
work  of  all  thefe  is  the  fame  in  the  human 
mind  :  for,  as  the  fenfes  are  th?  great  origi- 
nals of  all  our  ideas,  and  qonfequently  of 
all  our  pleafures,  if  they  are  not  unceitaia 
and  arbitrary,  the  whole  ground-work  of 
Tafte  is  common  to  all ;  and,  therefore, 
there  is  a  fufficient  foundation  for  a  conclu- 
five  reafoning  for  thefe  matters/ 

In  another  place  he  obferves — '  Sen/ibility 
and  Judgment,  which  are  the  qualities  that 
compofc  what  is  commonly  called  a  Tajie, 
vary  exceedingly  in  various  people.  From 
a  defeat  in  the  former  of  thefe  qualities  arifes 
a  want  of  Tafte:  a  weaknefs  in  the  latter 
conflitutes  a  wrong  or  a  bad  one/ 

If  this  account  is  juft,  the  fcnfibility  and 

the 
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the  judgment  of  Brebeuf,  of  which  the  one 
was  fb  lively,  and  the  other  fo  vigorous, 
when  in  his  youthful  days  he  was  attached 
to  Horace,  muft  have  undergone  a  total 
change  when  he  became  ftudioufly  fond  of 
Lucan.  Yet  this  is  not  to  be  conceived : 
for  it  is  poflible  to  enlarge  and  to  ftrengthen 
our  judgment  3  but,  furely,  not  to  eradicate 
a  corrcdt  one ;  at  leaft,  when  a  man  is  in  the 
vigour  of  life  and  health. 

Bayle  fays,  in  the  preface  to  his  Republic 
of  Letters,  *  Tastes  differ  fo  much,  even 
among  the  wits,  and  even  among  thofe  who 
pafe  for  the  moft  intelligent  connoiffeurs, 
that  one  (hould  not  be  furprized,  nor  Ije 
vexed,  not  to  have  the  approbation  of  all 
who  are  good  judges/ 

It  was  in  a  cloudy  hour  that  Gray  gave 
fo  harfh  a  decifion  on  the  enchanting  Eloifa 
of  Roujfeau.  Inftead  of  contemplating  the 
fine  illufions  of  the  imagination,  and  the 
poetic  richnefs  of  the  ftyle,  he  only  examin- 
ed it  on  the  inferior  merit  of  plot  and  in^ 
cident. 

.Men  of  a  correfted  tafte  frequently  err,  by 
not  obferving  the  temper  of  their  mind  at 
the  moment  of  their  examination  of  a  pro- 

G  2  du^tion 
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duftion  of  Tafte.  By  contemplating  a  fta- 
tuc  in  one  point  of  view,  we  become  infcii- 
£ble  to  thofe  beautiful  exertions,  which* 
perhaps  the  fculptor  may  have  given  on  tht 
other  fide.  Voltaire  defines  a  good  Tafte  to 
be  the  perfedlion  of  good  fenfe,  and  die  ha- 
bit of  quick  decifion  in  a  mind  w;pll  formed  > 
a  habit  which  exercifed  in  topics^  of  litera- 
ture, may  afterwards  be  applied  to  other  and 
higher  purpofes*. 


IMITATORS- 

« 
TiTERE  are  foma  writers,  and  in  general, 
they  will  be  found  xm  be  pedants^  who  ima--^ 
gine  they  can  fupply  by  the   labours  of 
induflry  the  defi^cieneies*  of  nature*.    It  it- 
recorded  of  Paulus  Manutius,  that  he  fre<* 
quently  fpent  a.  month  in  writing,  a  fingle- 
letter.     He  afFefted  to  imitate  Cicero-  Tha 
confequences  are,  that  he  has  attained  to> 
fomething  of  the  elegance  of  his  ftyle;  but . 
he  is  ftill  deftitute  of  the  native  graces  of  a: 
flowing  and  unaffeAed  compofition. 

Laurent Ic  Brun,  a  Jefuit>> was amoii fin- * 

gular 
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gtilar  inftanceof  fuch  an  unhappy  imitation. 
He  was  a  Latin  poet,  and  his  fubjefts  were 
religious.  He  formed  a  moft  extravagant 
projedl ;  he  attempted  to  become  a  Virgil 
and  an  Ovid^  by  merely  imitating  the  titles 
of  their  works.  His  Cbrijifan  Virgil  con- 
fifts,  like  the  Pagan  Virgil,  of  Eclogues, 
Georgicsy  and  of  an  Epic  of  twelve  books, 
with  this  difference,  that  devotional  fubjeds 
are  fubftituted  for  fabulous  ones.  His  Cbri^^ 
tian  Oind  is  in  the  lame  tafle;  every  thing 
wears  a  new  face.  The  Epijiles  are  pious 
cnes;  the  Fajli  are  the  fix  days  of  the  Crea- 
tion ;  the  Elegies  arc  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah ;  a  poem  on  the  Love  of  God  is 
fubflitilted  for  the  Art  of  Love  ^  and  the 
hiftory  of  feme  Converjions  fupplies  the 
place  of  the  Met  amor phofes  ! 

May  not  fuch  writers  be  faid  to  crfeate 
beautiful  forms,  without  the  power  of  be- 
ilowing  on  them  animation  ? 


CICERO* 


*  I  SHOULD,*  fays  Menage,  *  have  receiv- 
ed a.  great  pleafure  to  have  converfed  with 

G  3  Cicero, 
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• 

Cicero,  had  I  lived  in  his  time.  He  moft 
have  been  a  man  very  agreeable  in  conver- 
fation,  fincc  even  Ca^far  carefully  collede4 
his  Bon  Mots.  Cicero  has  boa  (led  of  the 
great  ai^ions  he  has  done  for  his  country, 
becaufe  there  is  no  vanity  in  exulting  in  the 
performance  of  our  duties ;  but  he  has  not 
boafted  that  lie  was  tlie  moil  eloquent  ora- 
tor of  his  age,  though  he  certainly  was ; 
becaufe  nothing  is  more  difguftful  than  to 
exult  in  our  intelledlual  powers/ 

I  mufl  confcfs  myfelf  no  admirer  of  the 
wltticifms  of  Cicero;  for,  in  general,  they 
are  but  meagre  puns,  fuch  as  tliefe — he  faii 
to  a  Senator  who  was  the  fon  of  a  taylorj 
'  Rem  acu  tctiglfii.'  To  the  fon  of  a  cookji 
*  Ego  quoque  tibi  jurefavcbo.*  To  under-* 
iland  this,  we  mull  recolleft  tliat  the  Latii) 
was  pronounced  differently  in  the  days  of 
Cicero  than  it  is  at  prcfent.  Thus,  they 
pronounced  coce  and  quoque  like  co-^ke^ 
which  alludes  to  the  Latin  word  cacus^ 
cook. 

There  is  fometliing  original,  and  very 
jull,  in  Montaigne's  cenfurc  of  this  great 
man.     I  tranfcribe  it  from  Cotton's  tranila- 

tioi?: 
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tibn :  a  tranflator  who  has  not  ill  cxpreflcd^ 
the  peculiarities  of  his  author. 

*  As  to  Cicero,  I  am  of  the  common  opi- 
mon,  that  (learning  excepted)  he  had  no 
great  natural  parts.  He  was  a  good  citizen, 
of  an  affable  nature,  as  all  fat,  heavy  men, 
fuch  as  he  was,  ufually  are  5  but  given  to 
cafe,  and  had  a  mighty  (hare  of  vanity  and 
ambition  Neither  do  I  know  how  to  ex- 
cufe  him  for  thinking  his  poetry  fit  to  be 
publifhed.  'Tis  no  great  imperfeftion  to 
make  ill  verfes ;  but  it  is  an  imperfed:ion 
not  to  be  able  to  judge  how  unworthy  his 
verfes  were  of  the  glory  of  his  name.  For 
what  concerns  his  eloquence,  that  is  totally 
out  of  comparifon,  and  I  believe  it  will 
never  be  equalled/ 


PREFACES. 


A  PREFACE  being  the  porch,  or  the  en- 
trance, to  a  book,  Ihould  be  perfedlly  beau- 
tiful. It  is  the  elegance  of  a  porch  which 
announces  the  fplendor  of  an  edifice.  I 
have  obferved,  that  ordinary  readers  fkip 

G  4  over 
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ovcrthefc  little  elaborate  compofitions.  Our 
fair  ladies  confidcr  them  as  fo  many  pages 
loft,  which  might  better  be  employed  in  the 
addition  of  a  pidturefque  fcene,  or  a  tender 
letter  to  their  novels.     For  my  part,  I  al- 
ways gather  amufement  from  a  Preface,  be 
it  aukwardly  or  fkilfuUy  written ;  for  dul- 
nefs,  or  impertinence,  may  raife  a  laugh  for 
a  page  or  two,  though  they  become  infuffer- 
able  throughout  a  whole  volume.     A  pre- 
face is  frequently  a  fuperior  compofition  to 
the  work  itfelf ;  for,  long  before  the  days  of 
Johnfon,  it  has  been  a  cuftom  with  many 
authors  to  folicit  for  this  department  of 
their  work  the  ornamental  contribution  of 
a  man   of  genius.     A  good  Preface  is   as 
eflential  to  put  the  reader  into  good  humour^ 
as  a  good  Prologue  is  to  a  Play,  to  foothe ' 
the  auditors  into  candour,  and  even  into 
partiality.    The  Italians  call  the  Pre&cc  La 
falfa  delLibro^ ;  the  fauce  of  the  book.  Mar- 
ville  fays,  that  if  well  feafoned  it  creates  an 
appetite  in  the  reader  to  devour  the  book 
itfelf.    A  preface  badly  compofed,  frequently 
revolts   the   reader's   tafte,  and  prejudices 
him  agamfl:  the  work  itfelf.     Good  authors 
are  not.  equally  fortunate  in  thefe  little  in* 

trodudionSy 
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trodudions^  fbme  can  write  books  but  not 
prefaces;  and  others  prefaces,  but  not 
books. 

Authors  fhould  be  careful  to  date  their 
Prefaces,  as  thefe  become  leading  and  uie- 
ful  circumftances  in  literary  hiflory. 


THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERNS. 

Frequent  and  violeht  difputes  have 
arifcn  on  the  fubjedi  of  the  preference  which 
is  to  be  given  to  the  Ancients,  or  the  Mo-* 
derns.  With  the  Battle  of  Books,  by  Swift, 
the  reader  is  well  acquainted.  The  contro- 
vcrfy  of  Perrault  and  Boileau  makes  a  con- 
fiderable  figure  in  French  Literature  5  the 
laft  of  whom,  I  think,  faid  that  the  An- 
cients had  been  Moderns,  but  that  it  was 
by  no  means  clear  the  Moderns  would  be- 
come Ancients.  Yet,  furely,  it  had  been 
better  if  thefe  acrid  controverfies  had  never 
difgraced  the  Republic  of  Letters.  The 
advice  of  Sidonius  Appollinaris  is  excellent : 
he  fays,  that  we  (hould  read  the  Ancjents 
with  refpt^y  and  the  Moderns  without  envy^ 

5  FINE 
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FINE    THOUGHTS. 

Apuleius  calls  thofe  Neck- kerchiefs  £o 
glaffy  fine,  (may  I  fo  exprefs  myfelf?) 
which,  in  veiling,  difcover  the  beautiful 
bofom  of  a  woman,  vent  urn  text  Hem ;  which 
may  be  tranflated,  woven  air.  It  is  sin  ex- 
prcflion  beautifully  fanciful. 

.A  Greek  ppe^  wrote  this  infcription  for 
a  flatqe  of  Niobe— ^ 

.  *  The  Gods,  from  living,  tcaufed  me  to  become  ftone.. 
Praxiteles,  from  ftonc,  has  reft ored  mc  to  life.* 

P.  Com'mire,  a  pleafing  writer  of  Latin 
verfe,  has  many  elegant  defcriptions  inter-  . 
fperfed  in  his  fables.     He  fays  of  the  flight 
of  a  butterfly, 

Floran  putares  nare  per  Uquidum  tether  a. 
It  FLIES, and  fecms  a^ipwrrthat  floats  in  air! 

ft 

Voiture,  in   addrefling   Cardinal  Richc- ' 
lieu,  fays — How  much  more  aflfedting  is  it 
to  hear  one's  praifes  from  the  mouth  of  the 
People^  than  from  that  of  the  Poets  ! 

Cervantes,  with  an  elevation  of  fentiment, 

obferves. 
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observes,  that  one  of  the  grcatel:  a  Ivantages 
wl^ich  princes  poflefs  above  other  men,  is 
that  of  being  attended  by  fervants  as  great 
as  themfelves. 


Lufufqitc  Cilefque, 


Sed  Icfios  pelago,  quo  Venus  orta>  (kles. 

This  is  written  by  a  modern  Latin  Poeti 
bqt  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  in  his  com- 
parifon  of  Ariftophancs  and  Menander ;  thefe 
are  his  words.  *  In  the  comedies  of  Me- 
nander there  is  a  natural  and  divine  fait,  as  if 
it  proceeded  from  that  fea  where  Venus 
took  her  bii:th.'  .  This  beautiful  thought, 
obferves  Monnoye,  has  been  employed  by 
fevcn  or  eight  modern  writers. 

Seneca,  amongft  many  tortured  fenti- 
ments  and  trivial  points,  has  frequently  a 
happy  thought.  This  on  anger  is  eminent- 
ly fo — *  I  vvidi,'  he  fays,  *  that  the  ferocity 
of  this  paffion  could  be  fpcnt  at  it's  firft  ap- 
pearance, fo  that  it  might  injure  but  once  : 
as,  in  the  cafe  of  the  Bees,  whofe  fling  is 
deftroycd  for  ever  at  the  firft  pundure  it 
occafions.' 

0 

Ariftcnetus  fjys  of  a   Beauty,    that  fhe 

feemed  moft    beautiful  when  drejjed;   yet 

appeared  not  lefs  beautiful  when  undrejfed^ 

8  Of 
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Of  tivo  Beauties  he  fays,  *  they  yielded  to' 
the  Graces  only  in  number^* 

Menage  has  thefe  two  terfe  and  pointed 
lines  on  the  portrait  of  a  lady —    . 

<  Ce  portrait  reflcmUe  a  la  Belle; 
U  eft  infendble  comme  elle.' 

Which  a  friend  has  thus  imitated— 

<  In  this  portrait,  my  Fair,  Uiy  refemblance  I  fee  $ 
An  inTenfible^rhanner  it  is^uft  like  thee!* 

A  French  poet  has  admirably  exprefled 
the  inftantaneous  fympathy  of  two  lovers. 
A  princefs  is  relating  to  her  confidante  the 
birth  of  her  paffion ;  and  fays — • 

<  £t  comme  un  jeunc  coeur  eft  bicntot  enflamjn£> 
II  me  vit,  il  m'aima,jc  Ic  vis,  je  Taimai/ 

Soon  is  the  youthful  heart  by  paffion  mov'd : 
He  faw,  and  lov^d  me — him  I  law,  and  lovM. 

I  rccoUedt  a  fimilar  pafTage  in  a  Spanilh 
play  of  Calderon ;  but  it  partakes,  I  thinks 
too  much  of  what  Boileau  calls  *  Le  clin^ 

* 

quanta'  for  it  is  well  obferved,  by  the  fame 
critic,  *  that  nothing  is  beautiful  which  is 
falfe.'   The  pafTage  I  allude  to  runs  thus— 

*  I  faw  and  I  loved  her  fo  nearly  together,  that  I  ionot 
Jcnow  if  I  £iw  her  before  I  loved  her,  or  loved  her  before 
I  faw  her.* 

It  was  faid  of  Petronius,  that  he  was  pura 

impuritas  ; 
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mpnritas;  purely  impure.  Pura,  becaufc 
of  his  ftyie ;  mpuritas,  becaufe  of  his  ob- 
icenities. 

^uam  multa  !  Sluam  paucis  !  is  a  fine  ex- 
preilion,  which  was  employed  to  charadter- 
ife  a  concife  ftyle  pregnant  with  meaning. 

How  exquifitely  tender  does  Taffo,  in 
one  vcrfe,  defcribe  his  Olindo  !  So  much 
k>ve,^d  fo  much  modefty^  however  beau- 
tiful they  may  appear  in  poetry^  the  lefs 
jromantic  tafle  of  the  moderft  ikie  lady  may 
not  probably  admire— 

*•  Bnuna  aflai,  poco  fpera,.  nulla  cfaiede.' 

Which  Fairfax  has  thus  given,  with  hi» 
accuflomed  fpirit  and  fidelity— 

*  He,  full  of  bafhfulncft  and  truths 
Loved  mucS,  hoped  Iktle,  and  defired  nought*' 

This  line  is  not  preferved  in  the  verfion 
of  Hoole. 

It  was  faid  of  an  exquifite  portrait,  that 
t©  judge  by  the  eye  it  did  not  want  fpeech  ^ 
this  only  could  be  detected  by  the  ear* 

Mahca  U  parlar ;  di  vivo  altro  non  chiedi : 
Nc  manca  quefto  ancor,  S'agli  occhi  crcdi. 

Perrault  has  very  poetically  informed  us, 
that  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood— 

-Igno* 
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•Ignoroit  jufqu*aux  routes  ccrtaines 


Du  meandre  vivant  qulcoule  dans  les  veincs/ 

Unknown  to  them  what  devious  courfe  maintains 
The  live  meander  flowing  in  their  veins. 

An  Italian  poet  makes  a  lover,  who  has 
furvived  his  miftrefs,  thus  fweetly  exprcfs 
himfelf — 

^  Piango  la  fua  morte>  e  la  mia  vita.' 
Much  I  deplore  her  death,  and  much  my  mk^ 

.  It  has  been  ufual  for  poets  to  fay,  that 
rivers  flow  to  convey  their  tributary  ftream^ 
to  the  fea.  This  figure,  being  a  mark  of 
fubjeftion,  proved  offcnfive  to  the  patriotic 
Taflb ;  and  he  has  ingenioufly  faid  of  the 
River  Po,  becaufe  of  it's  rapidity — 

<  Pare 
Che  porti  guerra,  e  non  tributo  al  mare.* 

See  rapid  Po  to  Ocean's  empire  bring 
A  wary  and  not  a  iribute^  from  his  fpring ! 

I  would  diflinguifli  thefe  paftoral  verfes 
for  their  elegant  fimplicity  :  they  difplay— 
at  leaft,  in  the  original — that  amiable,  light, 
and  arriefs  ftyle,  which  fhould  charadlerife 
this  enchanting,  though  neglefted,  branch 
of  pcetry — 

*  Avec  Temail  de  nos  prairies, 

Quand  on  le  f(f  ait  bien  facortner 

On  pcut  auffi-bien  couronner, 

Qu'avec  Tor  ct  Ics  pierrerits  ' 

Th' 
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'  Th'  cnamell'd  flowers  our  meads  diCcIoll^ 
If  the  fkiird  Qiepherd  graceful  frame, 

A  crown  more  precious  can  compote 
Than  the  bright  diamond's  coftlier  flame. 

The  enfuing  tranflatbn  is  by  a  friend,  ia 
which  the  original  thought  is  almoft  literally 
prefervcd,  and  the  ftrudture  of  the  verfe 
jfcrupuloufly  adhered  to.  Alternate  rhimes, 
in  our  language,  will  certainly  be  preferred 
by  a  corredt  Englifti  ear — 

With  flowers  th'  enamell'd  meads  unfold. 
By  fkilful  hands  in  chaplets  bound. 
As  nobly  may  defert  be  crown*d. 

As  with  rich  gems,  and  burniih'4  gol4» 


EARLY    PRINTINO. 


— , 


When  firft  the  Art  of  Printing  was  dif- 
covcred,  they  only  made  ufe  of  one  fide  of 
a  page :  they  had  not  yet  found  out  the 
expedient  of  imprefling  the  other.  When 
their  editions  were  intended  to  be  curious, 
they  omitted  to  print  the  firft  letter  of  a 
chapter,  for  which  they  left  a  blank  fpace, 
that  it  might  be  painted  or  illuminated,  at 
the  option  of  the-  purchafer.  Several  an- 
cient 
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cicnt  Illumes  of  thcfe  early  times  have  been 
found,  where  thefe  letters  are  wanting,  as 
they  neglcfted  to  have  them  painted. 

When  the  Art  of  Printing  was  firft  cfta- 
bliftied,  it  was  the  glory  of  the  learned  to 
be  corredlors  of  the  prefs  to  the  eminent 
printers.  Phyficians,  lawyers,  and  biihops 
thcmfelves,  occupied  this  department.  The 
printers  then .  added  frequently  to  their 
names  thofe  of  the  corrcdors  of  the  prefs  ; 
and  editions  were  then  valued  according  to 
the  abilities  of  the  corredor. 

Robert  Stephens,  one  of  the  early  prin- 
ters, furpafTed  in  corredtnefs  thofe  who  ex<- 
crcifed  the  fame  profeffion.  His  Treafurc 
of  the  Latin  Tongue  is  flill  a  valuable 
work.  It  is  faid,  that,  to  render  his  editions 
inunaculate,  he  hung  up  the  proofs  in  pub-. 
lie  places,  and  generoufly  recompenfed 
thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  dete& 
any  typographical  errors. 

Plantin,  though  a  learned  man,  is  more 
&mous  as  a  printer.  His  printing-office 
claims  our  admiration :  it  was  one  of  the 
wonders  of  Europe.  This  grand  building 
was  the  chief  ornament  of  the  city  of  An- 
twerp.   Magnificent  in  it's  flrudxire,  it  prc- 

fcnted 
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fcntcd  to  the  fpcftator  an  infinite  ftumber  of 
preiies^  charadlcrs  of  all  figures  and  all  fizes, 
matrixes  to  caft  letters,  and  all  other^print- 
ing    materials  5    which  Bailie  t  affures    us 
amounted  to  immenfe  fums. 

In  Italy,  the  three  Manutii  were  more 
folicitous  <t)f  corrednefs  and  illuftrations, 
than  of  the  beauty  of  their  printing.  It  was 
the  charader  of  the  fcholar,  not  of  the 
printer,  of  which  they  were  ambitious. 

So  valuable  an  union  of  learning  and 
printing  did  not,  unfortunately,  laft.  The 
printers  of  the  feventeenth  century  became 
lefs  charmed  with  glory  than  with  gain» 
Their  correAors,  and  their  letters,  evinced 
as  little  delicacy  of  choice. 

In  the  productions  of  early  printing,  may 
be  diflinguifhed  the  various  fplendid  edi- 
tions they  made  of  Primers^  or  Prayer-books. 
They  were  embellifhed  with  cuts  finiflied  in 
a  moft  elegant  tafte :  many  of  them  were 
ludicrous,  and  fevcral  were  obfcene.  In  one 
of  them  an  angel  is  reprefented  crowning 
the  Virgin  Mary,  and  God  the  Father  him- 
fclf  ailifting  at  the  ceremony.  Sometimes 
St.  Michael  is  fcen  overcoming  Satan;  and 
ibmetimes  St.  Anthony  appears  attacked  by 
VoLt  It  H  various 
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various  devils  of  moft  hideous  forms.     T!he 
Prymer  of  Salijbury^  I53'>  is  full  of  cuts: 
at  the  bottom  of  the  title  page  there  is  the 
following  remarkable  prayer- 
God  be  in  my  Bede, 

And  in  my  Undcrftandyngc* 
Gpd  be  in  my  Eycn, 

And  in  my  Lokynge, 
God  be  In  my  Mouthe, 
And  in  my  Spckynge. 
God  be  in  my  Herte, 

And  in  my  thinkinge* 
God  be  at  myn  ende. 
And  at  my  de^artyng^ 


ERRATA. 


Besides  the  ordinary  errors,  or  errata^ 
which  happen  in  printing  a  work,  there  are 
ethers  which  arc  purpofcly  committed,  that 
the  errata  may  contain  what  is  not  .per-. 
mitted  to  appear  in  the  body  of  the  work. 

Thus,  for  inftance,  wherever  the  Iiiqui- 
iition  has  any  power,  particularly  at  Rome, 
pbferves  Menage,  it  is  not  allowed  to  em- 
ploy the  word/j/aw,  ox  fata,  in  any  book^ 

An  author,  deiirous  of  uiing  the  latter 

word. 


ilrord,  adroitly  invented  this  fcheme :  he  had 
printed  in  his  book  faSta  %  and,  in  the  er-^ 
rata^  he  put,  {ovfaBa,  xt^Afata. 

Scarron  has  done  nearly  the  fame  thing, 
but  on  another  occalion.  He  had  com- 
pofed  fome  verfes,  at  the  head  of  which 
he  placed  this  dedication — A  Guillemettep 
Cbtenne  de  ma  Soeur ;  but,  having  a  quarrel 
with  his  fifler,  he  malicioufly  put  into  the 
erratUy  inftead  of  Chienne  de  ma  Soeur ^  read 
nm  Cbienne  de  Soeur. 

Lully  at  the  ciofe  of  a  bad  prologue  faid, 
the  vf  or  A  Jin  du  prologue  was  an  erratum  ^  it 
fhould  have  been^  du  prologue. 

In  a  book,  there  was  printed  le  do6k  Mo^ 
reh  '  A  wag  put  into  the  errata^  for  le  doSle 
Morely  read  le  do^eur  Morel.  This  Morel 
was  certainly  not  the  firil  doSleur  who  was 
not  dodle. 

When  a  fanatic  publiflied  a  myftlcal 
work  full  of  unintelligible  raptures,  and 
which  he  entitled,  Les  Delices  de  VE/prit, 
a  Wit  faid  he  (hould  print  in  his  errata,  for 
Delicer  te2id  Delires. 

'  In  the  year  1561,  there  was  printed  a 
work,  entitled.  The  Anatomy  of  the^Mafs. 
It  is  a  thin  odavo,  of  172  pages^  and  it  is 

H  2  accom- 
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accompanied  by  an  Errata  of  1 5  pages  ( 
The  editor,  a  pious  Monk,  informs  us,  that 
a  very  ferious  reafon  induced  him  to  under- 
take this  tafk :  for  it  is,  fays  he,  to  foreftal 
the  artifices  of  Satan.  He  fuppofes  that  the 
Devil,  to  ruin  the  fruit  of  this  work,  em- 
ployed two  very  malicious  frauds :  the  firft 
before  it  was  printed ;  by  drenching  the  ma- 
nufcript  in  a  kennel,  and  thus  having  re- 
duced it  to  a  moft  pitiable'  Hate,  rendered 
it  in  feveral  parts  illegible :  the  fecond,  in 
obliging  the  printers  to  coi^mit  fuch  nume- 
rous blunders;  never  yet  equalled  in  ib 
ixnall  a  work.  To  combat  this  double  ma<* 
chination  of  Satan,  he  was  obliged^carefuUy 
to  re-perufe  the  work,  and  to  form  this  lin- 
gular lift  of  the  blunders  of  the  printers^ 
who  were  under  the  influence  of  the  Devil. 
All  this  he  relates  in  an  advertifement  pre* 
fixed  to  the  Errata. 

There  was  a  moft  dreadful  controveriy^ 
which  arofe  between  two  famous  fcholars 
from  a  very  laughable  Erratum^  occaiioned 
by  the  blunder  of  the  printer;  and  which 
feemed  to  tlireaten  very  ferious  coniequen- 
ces  to  one  of  the  parties.  Flavigny  wrote 
two  kttersj  criticifing  rather  freely  a  poly-> 

glot 
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glot  Bible,  edited  by  Abraham  Ecchellenfi«, 
As  this  learned  editor  had  fometimes  cen- 
fared  the  labours  of  a  profefTor  who  was  the 
friend  of  Flavigny,  this  latter  applied  to 
him  the  third  and  fifth  verfes  of  the  fcTcntfi 
chapter  of  Saint  Matthew.  % 

Thefc  verfes  he  printed  in  Latin,  Ver.  3. 
^id  vides  fejlucmn  in  oc\} ho  fratris  tut\ 
ettrabem  in  oculo  tuo  non  vides.  Ver.  5. 
Ejtce  primum  trabem  de  ocxsho  tuo^  et  tunc 
videbis  ejicere  fejiucam  de  oculo  fratris 
tui.  EcchcUenfis  being  compelled  to  an- 
fwer,  beg^  with  accufing  Flavigny  of  an 
enormous  crime  committed  in  this  paffage : 
not  only  of  attempting  to  corredt  the  facpcd 
text  of  the  Evangclift,  but  with  daring  to 
reje6t  a  word,  and  to  fupply  its  place  by 
one,  which  \vas  not  Icfs  impious  than  obfcene  ! 
This  crime  he  exaggerates  with  all  the  vi- 
rulence of  an  angry  declaimer.  But  it  is 
too  long  to  tranfcribe.  There  are  fwelling 
phrafes,  and  ^  moft  dreadful  accufation. 
His  mon^ls  are  attacked,  and  Flavigny 
iees  all  his  reputation  overturned  by  an  ac- 
cufation whiph  the  other  feems  pofitive  is 
juft*  And  yet  all  this  terrible  reproach  is 
©nly  founded  on  ?n  Erratum  !   The  whqle 

H  I  evi\ 
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evil  arofe  from  the  printer  having  negli- 
gently fufFered  the  Jirjl  letter  of  the  word 
Oculo  to  have  dropped  from  the  form,  when 
he  happened  to  touch  a  line  with  his  finger 
which  did  not  ftand  ftraight !  He  pubiifh- 
ed  another  letter  to  do  away  the  imputation 
of  Ecchellenlis ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  thirty 
years  afterwards  his  rage  againft  the  negli- 
gent printer  was  not  extinguifhed :  indeed^ 
certain  wits  were  always  reminding  him 
of  it. 

A  blunder  in  printing,  obferves  a  very 
acute  critic,  gives  an  author  of  fenfibility 
•  and  tafle,  more  uneafinefs  than  four  letters 
full  of  panegyric  can  give  him  pleafure. 


wmm 


ON  THE  NOTES  VARIORUM. 

The  'Notes  Variorum  were,  originally,  only 
a  compilation  of  notes  drawn  from  thofe 
numerous  critics  who  had  laboured  on  the 
beft  authors,  or  had  explained  them  in 
other  works.  The  firft  coUedions  were 
very  indifferent,  their  feledtors  pofleffing  Ac 
powers  of  difcrimination.   Frequently,  they 

have 
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have  chofen  the  worft  :  they  bring  no  proofs 
from  the  authors  whom  they  have  abridged; 
and  they  are  continually  maiming  their 
ideas.  To  make  their  colled:ions  bulky^ 
they  hive  written  as  much  on  the  clear  as 
on  th^  obfcure  paflages,  and  have  fwelled 
them  yfith  very  frivolous  digreffio^s. 

The  later  editions  of  the  Notes  Variormm 
have  bpen  made  by  more  able  compilers. 
As  they  are  fo  much  the  more  preferable 
to  the  preceding  pnes,  the  public  has :  re- 
ceived them  with  favour  ^  and  fcholars  have 
been  glad  to  have  compleat  coUedlions  of 
the  mod  valued  criticifms,  to  confu)t  them 
at  their  need. 


ON  THE  EDITIONS  OF  THE   CLASSICS,   IN 

USUM  DELPHINI. 

The  Scholiafts,  or  the  Interpreters  of 
the  Dauphin,  in  vfum  SereniJJimi  Delphini^ 
were  undertaken  under  the  condudt  of  Mef- 
fieurs  De  Montaufieur,  Bofluet,  and  Huet* 
To  a  corred:  text,  they  have  added  a  clear 
jind  concife  paraphrafe  of  the  text,   with 

JH  4  iiotes^ 
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notes.  The  dillimilarity  of  the  genius,  and 
the  peculiar  charadters,  of  all  thcfc  authors, 
have  been  one  great  caufe  that  they  have 
not  all  been  treated  with  the  fame  ability, 
and  with  equal  felicity  :  but  ftill,  it  mud  be 
allowed,  they  form  the  mod  beautiful  body 
in  literature  that  the  public  has  ever  been 
gratified  with. 

Another  critic  prefents  us  withii  more 
iatisfaAory  account  of  this  celebrated  edi- 
tion of  the  Claffics.  The  greater  part  of 
thcfe  interpreters  have  but  indifferently  exe- 
cuted their  employment  t  they  have  follow- 
ed, in  their  text,  the  inferior  editions,  in- 
(lead  of  making  ufe  of  the  beft ;  and  they 
have  left  in  the  notes  thofe  fame  faults  which 
were  fo  much  cenfured  in  the  Dutch  editions, 
with  the  Notes  Variorum.  There  is,  however, 
one  thing  valuable  in  the  Paris  editions-^-* 
Verbal  index,  by  which  any  paflage  may 
be  found  on  recoUedting  a  few  words.  How- 
ever,  it  muft  be  confeflcd,  the  munificent 
patronage  of  a  great  monarch  has  not  pro- 
duced adequate  effedts.  The  project  was 
excellent,  but  the  performance  was  bad. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  ob- 
ferving  what  benefits  the  ftudent  derives 

from 
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fixHn  Verbal  Indexes.  He  not  only  iavet  a 
great  expence  of  time,  whicl)  is  fquandered 
in  the  examination  for  paflages ;  but  he  may 
more  eafily  trace  the  imitations  of  othdrs> 
when  they  happen  to  catch  the  words  of 
the  original.  I  have  received  fuch  fervices 
fixmi  Newton's  edition  of  Milton,  which  is 
enriched  with  a  Verbal  Index,  that  I  can« 
not  recoiled  them  without  gratitude.  If  a 
Verbal  Index  was  formed  to  Johnfon's  edi- 
tion of  the  Poets,  it  would  then  become  in« 
valuable ;  and  I  am  fure  there  are  porters 
enough  in  literature,  unemployed^  who  de« 
fire  nothing  better  than  to  bear  this  burthea 
t>A  their  fhoulders« 


mmi^ 


PATRONS* 

Authors  have  too  frequently  received 
ill  treatment  even  from  thofe  to  whom  they 
dedicated  their  works. 

Thcodofius  Gaza  had  no  other  recom- 
pence  for  having  infcribcd  to  Sixtus  the 
Fourth  his  Tranflation  of  the  book  of 
^ftotle  on  the  Nature  of  Animals,  than 

the 
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the  price  of  the  binding,  which  this  charita- 
ble father  of  the  church  munificently  be- 
ilowed  upon  him. 

Theocritus  fills  his  IdyUiums  with  loud 
complaints  of  the  oegleft  of  his  patrons  ; 
and  Taflb  was  as  little  fuccefsful  in  his  Dcr 
dication?. 

Ariofto,  in  prefenting  his  Orlando  Furi- 
cfo  to  the  Cardinal  d'Efte,  was  gratified  with 
the  bitter  farcafm  of — *  Dave  diavolo  aveie 
figliato  tante  coglionerie  ?'  Where  the  de« 
vil  have  you  found  all  this  nonfenfe  I 

When  the  French  Hiftorian,  Dupleix, 
whofe  pen  was  indeed  fertile,  prefented  his 
book  to  the  Duke  d'Epernon,  this  Mectnas, 
turning  to  the  Pope's  Nuncio,  who  was  pre- 
fent,  very  coarfely  exclaimed — ^  Cadedis  ! 
cc  Monfieur  a  un  flux  enrage,  il  chic  ua 
livre  toutes  les  lunes  !* 

It  was  Thomfon,  I  believe,  the  amiabia 
author  of  the  Seafons,  who,  having  extra- 
vagantly praifed  a  perfon  of  rank,  after- 
wards appearing  to  be  undeferving  of  any 
culogiums,  very  properly  employed  his  pea 
in  a  folcmn  recantation  of  his  error.  This 
is  a  very  different  behaviour  from  that  of 
Pupkix,who  always  r^>tf  kc  highly  of  Queen 

Margaret 
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Margaret  of  France,  for  a  little  place  he 
held  in  her  houfhold  :  but  aftef  her  death, 
and  when  his  place  was  extinft,  he  fpoke 
of  her  with  all  the  freedom  of  fatire.  Such 
is  too  often  the  character  of  men  of  letters, 
who  only  dare  to  reveal  the  truth  when  they 
have  no  intercft  to  conceal  it.     ^ 

Poor  Mickle,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  fo  beautiful  a  vcrfion  of  Camoen's  Lil- 
iiad,  having  dedicated  this  work,  the  con- 
tinued labour  of  five  years,  to  a  certain  lord^ 
had  the  mortification  to  find,  by  the  difco- 
very  of  a  friend,  that  he  had  kept  it  in  his 
pofleflion  three  weeks  before  he  could  col- 
ledl  fufficient  intelleftual  defire  to  cut  open 
the  firft  pages  ! 

*  Every  man  believes,' writes  Dn  Johnfon, 
in  a  letter  to  Baretti,  *  that  miftrefles  are  urt- 
faithful^  and  patrons  are  capricious.  But 
he  excepts  his  own  miftrefs,  and  his  own 
patron/ 

Bayle  has  preferved  an  anecdote  v(^hich 
may  be  inferted  here  with  fufficient  proprie- 
ty, itid  may  ferve  to  fhew  in  what  manner 
a  Patron  is  fometimes  obtained.  Benferadc 
attached  hirhfelf  to  Cardinal  Mazarine ;  bit 
his  fi'iendihip  produced  nothing  but  civility. 
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The  Poet  every  day  indulged  his  eafy  and 
charming  vein  of  amorous  and^  panegyric 
poetry,  while  all  the  world  read  and  admired 
his  verfes.  One  evening  the  cardinal,  in  coa- 
verfation  with  the  king,  mentioned  his  mode 
of  life  when  he  refided  at  the  papal  court» 
He  faid  he  loved  the  fciences;  but  that  his 
chief  occupation  was  the  belles  lettres,  and 
compofing  little  pieces  of  poetry;  and  that 
he  was  then  in  the  court  of  Rome  what 
Benferade  was  now  in  that  of  France^,  Some 
hours  afterwards  the  friends  of  the  poet  re- 
lated to  him  the  convcrfation  of  the  cardi- 
nal. He  heard,  and  quitted  them  abruptly. 
He  ran  to  the  apartment  of  bis  Eminence, 
and  knocked  with  all  his  ibrqe,  that  he 
might  be  certain  of  being  beard.  The  car- 
dinal had  juft  gone  to  bed.  It  was  in  vaia 
that  he  was  informed  of  this  circumftance ; 
he  periidicd  to  enter;  and  as  he  continued 
making  a  mofl  terrible  didurbance,  they 
were  compelled  to  open  the  door.  He  ran 
to  his  Eminence,  fell  upon  his  knees,  almoft 
pulled  off  the  fheets  of  his  bed  in  rapture, 
iiTiplored  a  thoufand  'pardons  for  thus  diC- 
turbing  him,  but  fuch  was  his  joy  in  what 
he  had  jud  heard,  (which  he  repeated)  that 

he 
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he  could  not  refrain  from  immediately  giv- 
ing rent  to  his  gratitude  ajid  his  pride,  to 
have  been  compared  with  his  Eminence  for 
his  poetical  talents.  He  faid,  that  had  the 
door  not  been  immediately  opened,  he 
ihould  have  expired.  It  is  tnie,  he  was  not 
rich,  but  he  fhould  now  die  contented. 
The  Cardinal  was  pleafed  with  his  ardour^ 
and  ^^bably  never  fufpeded  his  flattery. 
He  ailured  him  of  his  protection ;  and  fix 
days  afterwards  rewarded  him  with  a  hand- 
feme  pen  iion  J 

On  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  another  of 
his  patrons,  he  gratefully  made  this  £pU 
taph— 

Cy  gift,  ouy  gift  par  la  mort  bleu 
Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu, 
£t  ce  qui  caufe  mon  ennuy 
Ma  PENSION  avec  lui. 

Here  lies,  egad,  'tis  very  true. 
The  illuftrious  Cardinal  Richelieu  } 
My  grief  is  genuine — void  of  whim; 
Alas  I  my  ptnJiQn  lies  with  him. 


Poets, 
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POETS,    PHILOSOPHERS,    AND    ARTISTS, 
MADE  BY  ACCIDENT. 

•  Accident  has  frequently  occafioned  the 
moft  eminent  geniufes  to  difplay  their 
powers.  Father  Mallebranche  will  lervc 
for  an  example.  Having  compleated  his 
iludies  in  philofophy,  and  theolo^,  without 
any  other  intention  than  devoting  himfclf 
to  fome  religious  order,  he  little  expciSted 
to  become  of  fuch  celebrity  as  his  works 
have  made  him.  Loitering,  in  an  idle  hour, 
in  the  (hop  of  a  bookfeller,  in  turning  over 
a  parcel  of  book$,  L' Homme  de  Defcartes 
fell  into  his  hands.  Having  dipt  into  fome 
parts,  he  was  induced^to  perufe  the  whole. 
It  was  this  circumftance  that  produced  thofe 
profound  contemplations  which  gave  birth 
to  fo  many  beautiful  compofitions  in  Phy- 
fics,  Metaphyfics,  and  Morality,  which  have 
made  him  pafs  for  the  Plato  of  his  age. 

Cowley  became  a  poet  by  accident.  In  his 
mother's  apartment  he  found,  when  very 
young,  Spenfer's  Fairy  Queen ;  and,  by  a 

continual 
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iJontinual  ftudy^of  Pobtry,  he  became  fo  en- 
chanted of  th6  Mufe,  that  he  grew  irreco- 
verably a  Poet. 

We  owe  to  the  deformities  of  Pope's  per- 
fon  the  inimitable  beauties  of  his  elaborate 
verfe. 

Dr.  Johnfon  informs  us,  that  the  late 
great  Painter  of  the  prefent  age,  had  the  firft 
fondnefs  for  his  art  excited  by  the  perufal 
of  Richardfpn's  Treatifc. 

Helvetius  furniflies  me  with  the  follow- 
ing additional  inftances. 

M*  Vaucanfon  difplayed  an  uncommon 
genius  tor'Mechanics.  His  taftc  was  firft 
determined  by  this  accident;  he,  when 
very  young,  frequently  attended  his  iriothcf^ 
to  the  refidence  of  her  confeflbr ;  and  while 
(he  wept  with  repentance,  he  wept  with 
wearinefs !  In  this  ft  ate  of  difagrecablc 
vacation  he  was  ftruck  with  the  uniform 
motion  of  the  pendulum  of  the  clock  in  the 
halL  His  curiofity  was  roufed;  he  ap- 
proached the  clock  cafe,  and  ftudied  it^'s 
mechanifm ;  what  lie  could  not  difcover,  he 
gueifed  at.  lie  then  projeded  a  fimilar 
niacliine;  and  gradually  his  genius  pro- 
duced a  clock.  luicouraged  by  this  firft 
y  fucccfs. 
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fuccefs,  he  proceeded  in  his  various  at« 
tempts ;  and  the  genius  which  thus  could 
form  a  clocks  in  time  formed  a  fluting 
automaton. 

It  was  a  chance  of  the  fame  kind  which 
infpired  our  great  Milton  to  write  his  Epics. 
Milton,  ^fallen  on  evil  days,'  was  happy  to 
be  enabled  to  retire  i  and  it  was  in  the  lei* 
fure  of  retreat  and  difgrace  he  eocecuted  the 
poem  which  he  had  projedled  in  his  youth  ^ 
and  which  has  enabled  our  nation  to  boaft 
of  a  work  which  is  rivalled  by  none,  if  we 
except  the  Italians. 

*  If  Shakefpeare's  imprudence  had  not 
obliged  him  to  quit  his  wool  trade,  and  his 
town ;  if  he  had  not  engaged  with  a  com- 
pany of  aftore,  and  at  length,  difgufted  with 
being  an  indifferent  performer,  he  had  not 
turned  author;  the  prudent  woolfeller  had 
never  been  the  celebrated  poet.' 

*  Accident  determined  the  tafte  of  Mo* 
liere  for  the  ftage.  His  grandfather  loved 
the  theatre,  and  frequently  carried  him 
there.  The  young  man  lived  in  diffipation : 
the  father  obferving  it,  afked,  in  anger,  if 
his  fon  was  to  be  made  an  a£tor.  /  Would 
to  God,'  replied  the  grandfather, '  he  was  as 

2  good 
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good  an  aftor  as  Montrofe/  The  words 
ibuck  young  Moliere ;  he  took  a  difguft  to 
his  tapeftry  trade ;  and  it  is  to  this  circum*. 
ftance  France  owes  her  greateft  Comic  wri- 
ter/ 

'  Corneille  loved ;  he  made  verfes  for  his 
mifbefs^  became  a  Poet,  compofed  Melite, 
and  afterwards  his  other  celebrated  pieces. 
The  difcreet  Corneille  had  remained  a  law- 
ycr/ 

*  Thus  it  is,  that  the  devotion  of  a  mo- 
ther, the  death  of  Cromwell,  deer-ftealing, 
the  exclamation  of  an  old  man,  and  the 
beauty  of  a  woman,  have  given  five  illuftri- 
ous  charadters  to  Europe,' 

*  I  fhould  never  have  done,  (this  great 
man  concludes)  if  I  would  enumerate  all 
the  writers  celebrated  for  their  talents,  and 
who  owed  thofe  talents  to  fimilar  incident^/ 

It  is  alfo  well  known,  that  we  owe  the 
labours  of  the  immortal  Newton  to  a  very 
trivial  accident,  *  When,  in  his  younger 
days,  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Cambridge,  he  had 
retired  during  the  time  of  the  plague  into  the 
country.  As  he  was  reading  under  an  apple- 
tree,  one  of  the  fruit  fell^  and  (truck  him  a 
imart  blow  on  the  head.   When  he  obferv- 

VoL  I.  i  cd 
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ed  the  fmallnefs  of  the  apple,  he  was  fur-# 
prized  at  the  force  of  the  ftroke.  This  led 
him  tO'Confider  the  accelerating  motion  of 
falling  bodies;  from  whence  he  deduced 
the  principles  of  gravity,  and  laid  the  fbun-* 
dation  of  his  philofophy/ 

Granger  obferves  on  Ignatius  Loyok/ 
that  he  was  a  Spanifti  gentleman,  who  waa 
dangeroufly  wounded  at  the  fiege  of  Pam- 
paluna.  Having  heated  his  imagination  by 
reading  the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  which  were 
brought  to  him  in  his  illhefs,  inftead  of  a 
romance,  he  conceived  a  ftpong  ambition  to 
be  the  founder  of  a  religious  order.  This 
is  well  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  fb^ 
ciety  of  Jefus,  or  the  Jefuits. 

J.  J.  Roufleau  found  his  eccentric  powers^ 
lirft  awakened  by  the  advertifement  of  the 
fmgular  annual  fubjedt  which  the  Acadeiiljr 
of  Dijon  propofed  for  that  year,  in  whicl> 
he  wrote  his  celebrated  Declamation  againfi: 
the  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  was  this  circum** 
fiance  which  deterniined  his  future  literary 
efforts. 

La  Fontaine,  at  the  age  of  22,  had  net 

taken  any  profeflion,.  or  devoted  himfelf  ta 

anypurfuit.  Having  accidentally  heard  feme 

6  vcrfes 
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Vkrfcs  of  Malherbe-,  he  felt  a  fudden  im- 
brcflion,  which  gave  an  eternal  direftion  to 
lus  future  life.  He  immediately  bought  a 
JMalherbe^  and  was  fo  exquifitely  delighted 
^ith  this  Poet,  that  after  paffing  the  nights 
in  treafuring  his  verfes  •  in  his  .mcmoiy,  he 
Would  run  in  the  day-time  to  the  wobds^ 
End  there  concealing  himfelf,  he  would  re  , 
cite  his  verfes  to  the  Surrounding  Dryads, 

Our  celebrated  Aftrortomer,  Flapifteed> 
was  an  Aftrologer  by  accident;  He  was 
taken  from  fchof^  on  account  of  his  illnefs. 
In  the  narrative  of  his  life  he  fays,  that 
Sacrobofco's  Book  de  Sphara,  having  been 
lent  to  him^  he  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  tliat 
fae  immediately  began  a  couffe  of  Aftro- 
nomic  ftudies.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  life> 
tells  us,  that  his  firft  propenfity  to  Natural 
Hiftory,  was  the  pleafure  he  received  from 
an  accidental  perufal  of  Willoughby's  work 
on  birds^ 


INEQUALITIES  OF  GENIUS^ 

We  obfervc  frequently  (ingular  Inequali-i 
ties  in  the  labours  of  Genius ;  and  particu- 
hAy  irfthofe  which  admit  great  eathufiafm^ 
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as  in  Poetry,  in  Painting,  and  in  Mufic. 
But,  furely,  this  is  not  difficult  to  be  ac- 
cpunted  for!  Faultlcfs  mediocrity  Induftry 
can  preferye*  in  one  continued  degree ;  but 
excellence  is  only  to  be  attained,  by  human 
Acuities,  by  ftarts. 

Our  Poets  who  poflefs  the  greateft  Genius, 
with,  perhaps,  the  leaft  Induflry,  have  at 
the  fame  time  the  moft  fplendid  and  the 
worft  pafTages  of  poetry,  Shakefpeare  and 
Dryden  are  at  once  the  greateft  and  the 
leaft  of  our  Poets.  ^ 

The  imitative  powers  of  Pope,  who  pof- 
fefled  more  Induflry  than  Genius — though 
his  Genius  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
greateft  Poets — has  contrived  to  render  eve* 
ry  line  fiiultlefs :  yet  it  may  be  faid  of  Pope, 
that  his  greateft  fault  confifts  in  having 
none. 

Carrache  farcaftically  faid  of  Tintoret-** 
Ho  veduto  il  Tintoretto  bora  eguale  a  Titi^ 
ano^  hora  minore  del  Tintoretto — *  I  have 
feen  Tintoret  now  equal  to  Titian,  and 
now  lefs  than  Tintoret/ 

Trublet  very  juftly  obferves— The  moM 
there  are  beauties^  and  great  beauties^  in  a. 
work,  I  am  the  lefs  furprized  to  find  JauUs, 
and  great  faults.     When  you  fay  of  a  work 

•—that 
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—that  it  has  many  faults ;  that  decides  no- 
thing :  and  I  do  not  know  by  tjiis,  whether 
it  is  execrable,  or  excellent.  You  tell  me 
of  another — that  it  is  without  any  faults; 
if  your  account  be  juft,  it  is  certain  the 
\vorb.  cannot  be  excellent. 


CONCEPTION  AND  EXPRESSION. 

There  are  men  who  ha,ve  juft  tlioughts 
on  every  fubjeift;  but  it  is  not  perceived, 
bccaufe  their  exprelTions  are  feeble.  They 
conceive  well,  but  they  produce  badly. 

Erafmus  acutely  obferved — alluding  to 
what  then  much  occupied  his  mind — that 
one  might  be  apt  to  fwear  that  they  had 
been  taught,  in  the  Confeffional  Cell,  all 
they  had  learnt;  fo  fcrupulous  are  they  of 
difclofing  what  they  know.  Others,  again, 
conceive  ill,  and  produce  well;  for  they 
cxprefs  with  elegance,  frequently,  what 
they  do  not  know. 

It  was  obferved  of  one  pleader,  that  hs 
knew  more  than  he  Jait/;  and  of  another, 
that  he  Jaid  more  than  he  ^new, 

1    3  BOOKS 
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BOOKS  OF  LOYE  AND  DEVOTION, 

The  agreeable  Menage  has  this  acute 
cbfervation  on  the  writings  of  Love  an4 
Religion. — *  Books  of'  Devotion,  and  thofe 
of  Love,  are  alike  bought*  The  only  dif-^ 
ference  I ,  find  is,  that  there  are  more  whq 
read  books  of  Love,  than  buy  them  j  and 
there  are  more  who  buy  books  of  Dcvotiofiji 
tjian  read  them/ 


GEOGRAPHICAL  DICTION. 

There  are  many  Sciences,  fays  Menag^ii 
on  which  we  cannot,  indeed,  write  in.  ^ 
florid  or  elegant  diftion — fuch  as  Geogra-* 
phy,  Mufic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  $ic.  Cice- 
ro, who  had  been  intrcated  by  Atticus  t(4 
write  on  Geography,  excufed  himfelf ;  anii 
obferved,  that  it's  fccnes  were  more  adapted 
to  pleafe  the  eye,  than  fufceptible  of  the 
rich  ornaments  of  a  policed  ftyle*     How-? 

evert 
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IJi^rer,  in  thefe  kinds  of  fcience,  we  muft  fup* 
ply,  by  fome  little  words  of  erudition,  the 
abfence  of  the  flowers  of  elegant  ditftion. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  notice  fome  inconfider- 
able  place;  for  inftance;  Woodjlock^  ia 
adding  that  it  was  the  refidence  oiCbaucer^ 
the  parent  of  our  poetry,  this  kind  of  eru- 
edition  pleafes  even  more  than  all  the  flowery 
i)rnaments  of  rhetoric. 


FAINTS    CARRYING    THEIR    HEADS    Ijf     j 

THEIR  HANDS, 

II LITERATE  perfons have  imagined, that 
the  reprefentation  of  a  Saint  in  this  manner, 
was  meant  to  (hew  a  miracle  of  this  kind. 
But  we  mufc  dq  juftice  tq  thefe  Saints,  by 
wiping  away  the  obloquy  of  endeavouring 
to  impofe  on  u^  this  fupernatural  adtion. 

It  was  the  cuflom  of  the  Painters,  when 
they  drew  Saints  who  had  fufFered  decapi^ 
tation,  to  place  their  beads  in  their  bands^  to 
mark  the  fpecies  of  martyrdom  they  fuffer- 
ed ;  and  the  headlefs  trunk,  at  the  fame 
time,  would  have  had  a  very  repuliiye  effed:^ 

l\  It 
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It  is  faid,  that  when  a  Lord,  In  the  rebel- 
lion of  1745,  was  committed  to  prifon,  on 
fufpicion  of  correfpondihg  with  the  Preten- 
der, he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  painted  in  the 
character  of  St.  Denis  carrying  his  head  ia 
his  hand* 


LEGENDS. 

The  origin  of  fo  many  fables  and  intole- 
rable abfurdities,  which  have  been  entitled 
Legendsy  arifes  from  this  circumftance-r— 

Before  any  colleges  were  eftabhfhed  in 
the  monafteries  where  the  fchools  were 
held,  the  profeflbrs  in  rhetoric  frequently 
gave  their  fcholars  the  life  of  fome  faint  for 
a  trial  of  their  talent  at  amplification.  The 
ftudents,  being  conftantly  at  a  lofs  to  fur- 
nifti  out  their  pages,  invented  thefe  won- 
derful adventures.  The  good  fathers  of 
that  age,  whofe  fimplicity  was  not  inferior 
to  their  devotion,  were  fo  delighted  with 
thefe  flowers  of  rhetoric,  that  they  were  in- 
duced to  make  a  collection  of  thefe  miracu- 
lous compofitions ;  not  imagining  tint,  at 

fomQ 
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fome  diftant  period  of  time,  they  would  be- 
come matters  of  faith.  Vet,  when  Jamea 
de  Voraigne,  (Vicar-gcneral  of  the  Jacobins) 
Peter  Nadal,  and  Ptter  RihjJeiieint,  wrote 
the  Lives  of  the  Saints,  they  fought  for 
their  materials  in  the  Ubraries  of  the  mo- 
nafterics ;  and,  awakening  from  the  duft 
thefe  manufcripis  of  amplificatlori,  imagined 
they  made  an  invaluable  prefent  to  the 
world,  by  laying  before  them  thefe  bulky 
abfurdities.  The  people  received  iheni 
with  all  imaginable  fimplicity ;  and,  in  the 
laft  century,  it  was  dangerous  for  a  man  to 
dare  even  to  fufped  the  reality  of  thefe  pi- 
ous fidtions.  We  are  indebted  to  Tille- 
mont,  to  Fleury,  Baillet,  Launoi,  and  Bol- 
landus,  for  having  cleared  much  of  this 
rubbi(h ;  and,  rejecting  what  was  falfe,  by 
an  enlightened  criticifm,  have  made  that 
probable,  which  before  was  doubtful, 

*  What  has  been  called  T^he  Golden  Le~ 
gendy  which  is  the  compilation  of  the  above 
Voraigne,'  obferves  Patin,  *  is  a  book  re- 
plete with  the  moft  ridiculous  and  filly  hif- 
tories  imaginable.'  Melchior  Canus,  who 
was  a  learned  Dominican,  greatly  difap- 
proves  of  this  legend;  and  has  faid,  that 
'it 
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'  it  is  a  narrative  at  once  unworthy  of  thct 
Saints,  and  every  honcft  Chriftian.  I  dQ 
not  know  why  it  fliould  be  cailed  golden^ 
compofed  as  it  is  by  a  man  who  had  a  mouth 
KAiroriy  and  a  heart  oilead.^ 

Bayle  fays,  that  Canus  juftly  obfcrved, 
that  the  lives  of  the  ancient  philofophcrs 
lyere  compofed  with  more  judgment  thaa 
thofe  of  the  faints  of  Chrillianity.  When 
the  world  began  to  be  more  critical  in  their 
reading,  the  Monks  gave  another  turn  tq 
their  narratives  :  not  fo  many  abfurditie^ 
were  committed 5  but  there  remains  fuffi- 
cient  ftill  to  bear  abundant  pruning. 

It  will,  probably,  be  agreeable  to  the 
reader,  to  infpecfl  a  fpecimen  of  thefe  le-^ 
gends.  To  gratify  his  curiofity,  I  have  fe^ 
lefted  the  following;  and,  that  he  may  not 
complain  of  the  tedious  length  of  this  artir 
cle,  it  ihall  not  be  giv^n  to  him  in  the  heavy 
ftyle  of  James  de  Voraigne,  or  of  myfelf, 
but  embellilhed  by  the  luminous  didtion  of 
Mr.  Gibbon — 

*  Among  the  infipic}  legends  of  Ecclefiaf-* 
tical  Hiftory,  I  am  tempted  to  diflinguifh 
the  memorable  fable  of  The  Seven  Sleepers  ; 
whofc  imaginary  date  correfponds  with  the 

reign 
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wign  of  the  younger  Theodofii's,  and  the 
conquefl  of  Africa  by  the  Vandals.  When 
the  Emperor  Dccius  pcrfecuted  the  Ghrif- 
tians,  fcven  nobb  youths  of  Ephefiis  con- 
cealed themfclves  in  a  fpacious  cavern,  or 
the  fide  of  an  adjacent  mountain ;  wherti 
they  were  doomed  to  perilh  by  the  tyrant, 
who  gave  orders  that  the  entrance  fhould 
be  firmly  fecured  with  a  pile  of  fiones. 
They  immediately  fell  into  a  deep  flumber, 
which  was  miraculoufly  prolon2;ed,  without 
injuring  the  powers  of  liie,  during  a  period 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-feven  years.  At 
the  end  of  that  time,  the  flaves  of  Adolius, 
to  whom  the  inheritance  of  the  mountam 
had  defcended,  removed  the  ftoncs,  to  fup- 
ply  materials  for  fome  ruftic  edifice.  The 
light  of  tiie  fun  darted  into  the  cavern, 
and  the  Seven  Sleepers  were  permitted  to 
awake.  After  a  flumber,  as  they  thought, 
of  a  few  hours,  they  were  prcffed  by  the 
calls  of  hunger;  and  refolved  that  Jambli- 
chus,  one  of  their  number,  fiiould  fccretly 
return  to  the  city,  to  purchafe  bread  for  the 
ufe  of  his  companions.  The  youth — if  we 
may  llill  employ  that  appellation — could 
po  longer  recognize  the  once  familiar  afped: 

of 
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of  his  native  country;  and  his  furprize  wa* 
increafed  by  the  appearance  of  a  large  crofs^ 
triumphantly  eredled  over  the  principal 
gate  of  Ephefus.  His  lingular  drefs  and 
ol?folete  language  confounded  the  baker,  tp 
whotti  he  offered  an  ancient  medal  of  De* 
cius,  as  the  current  coin  of  the  empire; 
and  Jamblichus,  on  the  fufpicion  of  a  fecrct 
treafure,  was  dragged  before  the  judge. 
Their  mutual  enquiries  produced  the  amaz* 
ing  difcovery,  that  t\yo  centuries  were  al* 
xnoft  elapfed  fince  Jamblichus  and  his  friends 
had  efcaped  from  the  rage  of  a  Pagan  tyr 
rant.  The  bifhop  of  Ephefus,  the  clergy, 
the  magiftrates,  the  people,  and,  it  is  faid^ 
the  Emperor  Theodofius  himfelf,  haftened 
to  vifit  the  cavern  of  the  Sevea  Sleepers.; 
who  beftowed  their  benediction,  related 
their  ftory,  and  at  the  fame  inftant  peace- 
ably expired. 

*  This  popular  talc/  Mr.  Gibbon  addsi^ 
*  Mahomet  learned  when  he  drove  his  ca- 
mels to  the  fairs  of  Syria;  and  he  has  intro- 
duced it,  as  a  divine  revelation^  into  the 
Koran.* — The  fame  ftory  has  been  adopted 
and  adorned  by  the  nations,  from  Bengal 

t© 
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to  Africa,  who  profefs  the  Mahometan  re- 
ligion. 


ARABIC  PftOVERBi3. 

There  are  per/ons  who  fet  out  vigoroujly^ 
iutfoonjlagy  and  go  back;  like  ajiar  which 
promifes  rain,  and  immediately  leaves  the  ^y 
dear.  This  poetical  thought  Schultens  in- 
terprets of  fuch  as  make  large  promifes, 
and  even  defign  to  execute  them,  but  fall 
ihort,  for  want  of  conftancy  and  refoiution* 

Every  one  living  is  cut  down  by  Death  ^ 
hnppy  the  man  who  is  mdwed  down  green  i 
This  beautiful  fentiment  requires  no  illuf- 
tration. 

Why  are  you  d if p leafed  at  the  words  jf  one 
who  advifes  with  fincerity ;  fince  fuch  a  per^ 
fon  mends  your  torn  cloaths?  Here  it  is 
obferved,  that  mending  what  is  torn^  is  ap-» 
plied,  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  to  the  ill  condi^ 
tion  of  the  mind. 

The  cure  of  a  proud  man  is  performed  by 
driving  out  his  buzzing  fly  ^  and  taking  Satan 
§ut  of  his  noflrils.     Here  Schultens  remarks, 

that 
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that  the  noify  boaftings  of  the  haughty  mail 
are  beautifully  reprefented  by  the  trouble* 
fome  and  infignificant  buzzing  of  a  large  fly, 
T^he  dam  of  the  roaring  beast  is  notver^ 
prolific  ;  but  the  dam  of  the  barking  beast 
produces  many  whelps.  By  the  roaring  Beafi^ 
is  here  meant  the  Lion  ;  by  the  barking 
Beajiy  the  Dog.  The  fenfe  of  the  proverb 
is — That  perfons  of  great  and  elevated  ac-s 
Complirtiinents  are  but  few ;  thofc  of  a  con* 
trary  eharader,  very  numerous. 


THE  FATHERS  OF  THE  CHURCHi 

•     The  prefcnt  criticifm  is  drawn  from  the 
Abbe  Longuerue^ 

He,  of  all  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient 
-Chriftians  who  beft  have  compofed  in  hz,-^ 
tiUyis  Sulpicius  *Se"i;^rz/j,  particularly  in'hi$ 
-Hiftory. 

-     LaSiantius  has  many  fplendid  pafiages 
fcattered  in  his  works. 

St.  Augujiincy  who  had  ftudicd  Cicero 
yery  attentively,   bus  not,  however,  taken 
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turn  for  his  model  in  his  writings  j  or  rather, 
could  never  approach  him  in  any  degree. 

S/.  Jerame  has  ibmetimes  paffages  which 
tnay  be  read  withpleafure  j  but  he  is  ftrange- 
Jy  unequal. 

Si.  Amkrofe  has  endeavoured  to  imitate 
C^ero ;  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  be- 
twixt them. 

Saints  are  fometimes  Plagiarlfts. — It  is 
a  ftrong  trait  in  the  eharefler  of  the  pie- 
ty of  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh,  that  he 
caufed  the  greater  part  of  the  dio.1  finilhcd 
compofitions  of  the  ancients  to  bedcftroyed; 
doubtlefs,  becaufe  the  authors  of  them  were 
Pagans.  It  was  this  Pope  who  burnt  the 
work^  of  Varro,  the  learned  Roman,  that 
Saint  Augujiine  fliould  not  be  accufed  of 
plagiarifni;  for  this  Saint  owes  to  the  la- 
bours of  Varro  his  books  of  The  City  of 
God. 

Tlie  learned  authors  of  the  Literary  Hif- 
tory  of  France  obferve.  Vol.  IX.  p.  406, 
that  Saint  Ambrofe  has  made  'oeryfrce  ufi  of 
the  writings  of  Didymus.  It  wiil  be  allow- 
ed, at  leaft,  that  their  critieifm  is  fair.  They 
are  liljcral  writers;  but  as  Benediftines,  they 
will,  as  much  as  they  can,  veil  the  naked- 
ucffi 
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nefs  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Thai 
Saints  (hould  condefcend  to  imitate  the 
compofitions  of  profane  authors,  is  rather 
wonderful ;  nor  lefs  wonderful  is  it  that  thcjr 
fhould  attempt,  with  all  the  rage  of  mere 
human  envy,  to  conceal  their  depredations 
in  a  way,  that,  in  any  other  perfon  than  a 
Satnt^  we  could  not  fufficiently  reprobate^ 


SEVERE  CRITICISM* 

An  unmerciful  Critic  obferves,  that  there 
are  few  books  to  which  an  Author  can  pre- 
fix his  name^  without  trefpafling  upon  his 
veracity :  for  there  is  not  one  work  which 
is  the  labour  of  a  fingle  perfon. 

When  a  Poet  was  reproached  for  his  Pla^ 
giarifmsy  (which  he  probably  called  ClaJJical 
Imitations^  he  defended  himfelf  in  this  man- 
ner.—-That  a  painter  was  not  lefs  a  painter^ 
nor  an  archited:  lefs  an  architect,  becauie 
the  one  purchafed  his  colour s^  and  the  other 
his  building  materials.  ^  It  is  all  pouring 
out  of  one  bottle  into  another/  exclaimed 
Sterne;— who  himfelf  flole  this  thought^ 

with 
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^th  others,  from  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  Tht  original  Sterne  is  himfelf 
frequently  a  Plagiariil;  but  the  plagiariJins 
of  a  man  of  genius  ceafe  to  be  fuch.  He  is 
not  a  little  indebted  to  Gallic  authors. 

An  ingenious  writer  juftly  enough  ob- 
fcrves,  that  the  ancients  bad  Jiokn  all  bis  beji 
w  thoughts  jrom  him. 

I  Another  exi^laims— Perww/,  qui  ante^ 
not  nojira  dixerunt  I  Perifh  thofe,  who,  be- 
fore us,  have  faid,  what  we  fay  ! 

All  is  faid,  (writes  La  Bruyere)  and  wc 
come  top  late  ;  fince  jt  )S  more  than  fcven 
thoufand  years  that  fo  many  men  have  re- 
ilcfled.  We  only  glean  after  the  Ancients, 
and  the  moft  flcilful  of  the  NJoderns, 

D'Ablancourt  was  an  admirable  tranfl^- 
tor;  his  verfions  were  free,  and  mafteriy. 
He  who  reads  tl^e  copy,  has  the  pleafure  of 
taftingthe  original.  This  lively  and  elegant 
writer,  confined  himfelf  to  tranflation, though 
he  poffefled  talents  which  would  have  dif- 
tinguifhed  him  as  an  original  author.  To  one 
who  afked  him,  why  be,  who  wrote  io  well, 
fhould  prefer  to  be  a  Tranflator  rather  than 
an  Author  ?  he  anfwered — '  That  the  greater 
part  of  modern  works  were  only  repetition? 

Vol.  I.  K  of 
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of  the  ancients;  and  that,  to  be  ferviceabic 
to  his  country,  it  was  better  to  tranflate  good 
books,  than  to  make  new  ones,  which  ia 
general  convey  no  new  information/  This 
triticifm  of  D'Ablancourt  is  not  lefs  ju/t 
thzn  Jevere. 


THE  BELLES  LETTRES. 

It  fccms  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Belles  Lef- 
trcs,  an  ingenious  French  writer  obferves, 
that  they  break  out  in  all  their  fplendour 
during  fome  ages,  and  .  then  are  again 
doomed  to  decline  into  total  negleft. 

Athens  long  preferved  a  eorredt  tafte  in 
Eloquence,  in  Philofophy,  and  in  Poetry. 
At  the  fame  time  the  Fine  Arts  flourifhed 
in  all  their  beauty ;  but  a  frightful  barba- 
rifm  foon  fucceeded  the  refinement  and  the 
fcience  of  this  ingenious  nation. 

The  Romans,  having  vanquifhed  the 
Greeks,  awakened  the  Mufes  from  their  le- 
thargy ;  and  the  Auguftan  age  was  for  Italy 
^vhat  that  of  Pericles  had  been  for  Greece. 
The  decline  of  that  empire  foon  occafioncd 

that 
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that  of  the  Belles  Lettres ;  and  the  invafions 
of  thofe  people  who  difmembered  the  Ro- 
man Empire  threw  all  again  into  barbarifm 
and  ignorance.  Charlemarne  attempted  to 
revive  the  fciences :  he  rewarded  the  learn- 
ed ;  and  he  eftablifhed  fchools  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  the  empire.  It  was  his  com- 
mand, that  a  number  of  volumes  fliould  be 
tranfcribed,  to  be  difperfed  throughout  the 
kingdom. 

Our  illuftrious  Alfred  began  the  fame  re- 
formation in  Engknd.  Engaged  as  he  was 
in  one  continued  war  with  the  Danes,  no- 
thing could  difturb  the  defigns  he  had  form- 
ed for  the  reftoration  of  letters.  He  la- 
ments the  ignorance  of  the  tinies  with  all 
the  indignation  of  the  philofopher,  and  the 
rcfentment  of  a  patriot  prince. 

The  attempts  of  thefe  great  monarchs 
availed  little :  the  clafh  of  arms  taught  a 
melancholy  filence  to  the  Mufes;  Since 
thofe  timesi  as  the  monarchital  government 
became  more  firmly  eftabliflied,  the  Belles 
Lettres  infenfibly  revived; 

But  it  was  chiefly  under  the  pontificate 
of  Leo  the  Tenth,  that  munificent  patron 
^f  literature,   that  they  fprung  up  in  all 

K  2  their 
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their  richefl:  luxuriance.  Affifted  by  the  art 
of  printing,  which  had  been  difcovered 
fome  time  before,  they  made  thofe  immenfe 
progrefles,  and  formed  thofe  heroes  of  lite- 
rature, who'  fo  forcibly  claim  our' warmed 
admiration. 


ON  TEACHING  THE  CLASSICS^ 

Those,  fays  Marvill^  who  undertake 
the  inftruftion  of  youth,  and  who  read  the 
ancients  with  their  fcholars,  fhould  point 
out  to  their  obfervation  the  chara^eriftic 
/r^7// of  each  of  thefe  authors.  This  man«> 
ncr  of  teaching  mi^ht  infpire  them  to  emtt-<^ 
late  thefe  perfect  models  of  compofition. 

Xenophon,  fur  inftance,  and  Quintilian^ 
are  excellent  to  form  the  education  of  young 
fcholars. 

Plato  will  fill  the  mind  with  great  no* 
tions,  and  elevate  them  into  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  fublimeft  metaphyfics. 

Ariftotle  will  inftrud:  them  acutely  to  an- 
alyfe  the  principles  of  compofition,  and  to 
decide  on  the  beauties  of  the  works  of  ima^ 
gination. 

Cicerp 
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ticcfo  will  fhcw  them  how  to  fpcak  and 
to  write  with  grace :  Seneca  to  philofbphife* 

Tlie  elder  Pliny  opens  the  mind  to  a  great 
4iver£ty  of  knowledge*  i^fop  and  Phae^ 
Srus,  in  an  amufing  way^  will  form  their 
iDanners. 

EpiAs^tus^  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus, 
will  aflbrd  thtm  advice  and  counfels  in  eve- 
fj  ftatiOn  of  human  life. 

Pltttafch  offers  the  nobleil  examples  of 
antiquity^  and  furni(hes  excellent  matter 
lor  attic  converfation9% 

Homer  difplays  man  in  every  poflible 
Situation,  and  paints  him  always  great. 

Virgil  inculcates  piety  towards  the  gods, 
and  filial  tendemefs  towards  our  parents. 

In  Salluft,  the  portraits  of  the  great  may 
be  contemplated ;  in  Plautus  and  Terence, 
thofe  of  individuals;  in  Horace,  and  the 
Younger  Pliny,  the  delicate  eulogiums  which 
may  be  adminiftered  to  kings. 

But,  before  thefe  gre^t  models  arc  offered 
to  the  ftudy  of  our  youth,  as  they  claim  a 
maturity  of  judgment,  let  them  firft:  be  ini- 
tiated by  ibme  elementary  works. 


K   3  NOBLE- 
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WOBLEMEN  TURNED  CRITICS. 

I  OFFER  to  the  contemplation  of  thofe 
unfortunate  mortals,  who  are  neceflilitcd 
to  undergo  the  criticifms  of  hords^  jhis  pair 
pf  anecdotes — 

A  cardinal  having  caufed  a  ftatuc  to  be 
made  at  Rome,  by  the  great  Angela^  whcp 
it  was  finilhed  came  to  infpedt  it ;  and  hav- 
ing, for  fome  time,  fagacioufly  confidered 
it,  poring  now  on  the  face,  tlien  on  tho 
arms,  tbe  knees,  the  form  of  the  leg,  and, 
at  length,  on  the  foot  itfelf ;  the  ftatuc  be- 
ing of  fuch  perfect  beauty,  he  found  him- 
felf  at  a  Ipfs  to  difplay  his  powers  pf  crjti- 
cifm,  but  by  lavifliing  his  praifc.  But  he 
recolledled,  that  only  to'  praif?,  might  ap- 
pear as  if  there  had  been  an  pbtufenefs  in 
the  keennefs  of  his  critjcifm.  He  trem- 
bled to  find  a  fault,  but  a  fault  mud  be 
found.  At  length,  he  ventured  to  mutter 
fomething  concerning  the  nofe ;  it  mighty 
he  thought,  be  fomething  more  Grecian. 
Angelo  differed  from  his  Grace,  but  he  faid 

h« 
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he  would  ?.ttempt  to  gratify  his  tafte.  He 
took  up  his  chifiel,  and  concealed  fome 
marble-duft  in  his  hand;  aad,  feigning  to 
retouch  the  part,  he  adroitly  let  fall  Ibnie  of 
the  duft  he  held  concealed.  The  cardinal 
obfcTving  it  as  it  fell,  tranfported  at  the  idea 
of  his  critical  acmncn,  exclaimed — '  Ah, 
Angelo!  you  have  now  given  to  it  an  ini- 
mitable grace  !' 

When  Pope  was  firft  introduced  to  read 
his  Iliad  to  Lord  Halifax,  the  noble  Critic 
did  not  venture  to  be  dilfatisfied  with  fo 
perfed  a  compofition :  but,  like  the  car- 
dinal, this  paflage,  and  that  word,  this  turn, 
and  that  expreflion,  fbnned  the  broken  cant 
of  his  crlticifius.  The  honeft  Poet  was 
ftung  with  vexation ;  for,  in  general,  the 
parts  at  which  his  lordfliip  hefitated,  were 
thofe  of  which  he  was  moft  fatisiied.  As  he 
returned  home  with  Sir  Samuel  Garth,  he 
revealed  to  him  the  anxiety  of  his  mind. 
'  Ol),'  replied  Garth,  laughing,  '  you  are 
not  To  wcU  acquainted  with  his  lordlliip  as 
myfelf ;  he  muft  criticife.  At  your  next  vi- 
fit,  read  to  him  thofe  very  paffages  as  they 
iiowftand;  tell  him  that  you  have  recoU 
[cfted  his  criticifuis ;  and  I'll  warrant  you  of 
K  4.  hi^ 
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liis  approbation  of  them.  This  it  wl»{  | 
kavc  done  a  hundred  times  myfclf/  Pof^ 
made  ufe  of  this  flxttagem :  it  tookt  Mke  du9 
imi\>\c^d\i{i  of  jingelo ;  and  my  lord»  like 
the  pardinaly  exclaimed—^  Dear  Po^e^  tkejr 
ifire  now  inimitable !' 


THE  ART  OP  CRITICISM, 

Ak  eminent  Frehth  writer  has  thus  tttf 
Ingcnioufly  traced  the  origin  of  Criticifm^ 

The  Art  of  Criticifm  is  by  no  means  & 
modern  invention ;  but  it  muft  be  confefled) 
that  in  the  laft  age  alone  it  hath  reached  it's 
prefent  degree  of  peffedlion. 

.  According  to  Dion  Chryfoftom)  Arijiotti 
is  the  inventor  of  Criticifm ,  it  is>  at  leaft^ 
certain  that  it  appeared  about  his  time. 

Arijiarchus^  who  flouriflied  at    Samo8> 

about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before 

the  Chriftian  Mtz^  wrote  nine  books  of  Cor* 

re^ons  of  the  Iliad  and  OdyfTey,  and  fpread 

a  general  alarm  amongft  the  race  of  Au«> 

Ichors ;  ihfomuch  thati  to  the  prefent  day> 

a  Critic^  and  an  Arijianbuty  are  iynoni- 

mous  words-. 

As 
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As  the  Sciences  were,  for  a  long  time» 
tiegledted,  Criiicilin  fliared  the  fame  fate. 
There  were,  however,  even  in  the  moft  bar- 
barous ages,  a  few  learned  men  who  culti- 
vated it.  At  the  reftoration  of  Letters, 
Criticiim,  by  the  efforts  of  many  celebrated 
fcholars,  fprung  up  with  new  vigour.  But 
two  important  erents  contributed  equally 
to  the  revival  of  Letters  and  of  Criticiim : 
the  taking  of  Conftantinoplc,  by  the  Turks, 
which  occafioned  feveral  of  the  learned  to 
retire  into  Italy  and  France ;  and  the  inven- 
tion of  Printing,  which  was  difcovcred 
about  that  time. 

As  foon  as  this  admirable  Art  was  made 
public,  they  applied  themfelves  to  pubUfh- 
tng  excellent  editions  of  all  the  good  au- 
thors, according  to  the  moft  correct  manu- 
fcripts.  They  were  indefatigable  in  their 
refearches  for  the  moft  ancient  copies,  and 
they  collated  them  with  the  modern  ones, 
by  the  ftridteft  rules  of  Criticiim. 

Some  formed  DiSiionaries  and  Grammars 
of  different  languages ;  and  fome  Commert' 
larUsf  for  illuftrating  the  text.  Others 
compofed  I'reatifes  on  Fabulous  Hiftory, 
on  the  Religion,  Government,  and  the  Mi- 
litary 
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litary  Operations  of  the  Ancients.  iTicy 
dwelt  on  the  ininuteft  particulars  which 
concerned  their  Manners,  their  Apparel, 
their  Repafts,  their  Amufements,  &c.  In 
a  word,  they  negleded  nothing  which,  af- 
ter fo  wide  an  interval,  might  throw  new 
lights  on  what  remained  of  the  Grecian  and 
jhe  Roman  Compofitions. 

The  learned  of  the  fixteenth  century 
made  new  efforts,  not  only  to  clear  the  un- 
cultivated lands  of  the  Republic  of  Letters, 
which  had  remained  unexplored  by  their 
predeceflbrs,  but  alfo  to  improve  thofc  they 
had  inherited.  'They  prided  themfelvcs  in 
the  freeft  difcuffions  ^  they  rumaged  eve- 
ry library,  to  bring  to  light  unnoticed  ma-t 
nufcripts  J  they  compared  them  together  2 
they  arranged  thofe  hiftorical  fa<5ls  which 
were  nccelTary  to  reftore  the  texts,  and  to 
fix  the  dates;  and  they  were  careful,  above 
all  things,  not  to  decide  on  the  fenfc  of  a 
paflage  without  a  maturc  examination,  and 
a  laborious  collation. 

Yet,  after  the  immcnfe  labours  of  Juflrus 
Lipfius,  the  Scaligers,  Turncbus,  Budarus, 
Erafmus,  and  fo  many  other  learntcd  men, 
Criricifm  flill  remained  inipe'rfe'dtj;'  and  it  is 
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only  in  the  laft  age  that  it  attained  to  the 
height  which  it  has  novv  reached. 

This  perfeftion  of  Criticifin  is  owing  to 
the'eftablifliment  of  Academies,  partica- 
larly  thofe  of  the  French  and  the  Belles 
Lettres  Academies.  In  their  labours '  may 
fee  found  thofe  numerous  ^nd  judicious  re- 
marks, which  had  efcaped  the  penetratioa 
pf  the  firft  fcholars  in  Europe, 

I  cannot  quit  this  article  without  obferir,. 
ing,  that  it  is  much  to  the  difhonour  of  the 
national  chara<fter,  no  Academy,  dedicated 
tQ  the  Belles  Lettres,  has  ever  Ijeen 
cftabliflied.  To  raife  fuch  an  Academy^  is 
a  glory  ftill  referved  for  an  Auguftan  Mo- 
narch* 

Louis  XIV,  has  all  his  foibles  forgiven  by 
pofterity,  when  they  contemplate  the  mu- 
nificent patronage  he  beflowed  on  Men  of 
Letters.  The  fplendours  of  Royalty,  and 
the  trophies  of  Ambition,  may  elevate  the 
voice  of  Adulation;  but  they  expire  with  the 
Hero  and  the  Monarch.  The  beneficial  in- 
fluence  of  Literature  is  felt  through  fuccef- 
five  ages ;  and  they,  indeed,  are  the  Benp- 
faftors  of  mankind,  who  beflow  oq  pofterity 

t|icir 
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pitir  mofl:  refinet^  pleafures^  and  thdr  moil 
ufehil  /peculations. 

Voltaire^  indeed^  confefles,  that  the  great 
t^znAtrs  of  the  Literary  Republic  were 
fomned  without  the  aid  of  Academies.  For 
what  then,  he  aik9>  are  they  neceflary  ?— 
To  prefenre  and  nouriih^  he  iaysi  the  fire 
ivbich  great  geniufes  have  kindled<( 


IMPOSITIONS  OF  AUTHORS. 

Therp  have  been  fome  Author?  ^wljo 
have  pradtifed  fingular  Impolitions  on  the 
public.  Varillas^  the  French  hiftorian,  en^ 
joyed  for  fome  time  a  great  reputation  in 
his  own  country  for  his  hiftoric  compofi^ 
tions.  When  they  became  more  known, 
the  fcholars  of  other  countries  deflroyed  the 
reputation  he  had  unjuflly  acquired.  ^  His 
continual  profeilions' of  Sincerity  prejudiced 
many  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  pafs  for 
a  writer  who  had  penetrated  into  the  inmoi^ 
receiTes  of  the  cabinet :  but  the  public  were 
at  length  UIId€celved^  and  were  convinced 

that 
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that  the  hiftorical  anecdotes,  which  Variila# 
put  off  for  authentic  fails,  had  no  foun-r 
dation,  being  wholly  his  ownanventing !-— ? 
though  he  endeavoured  to  make  them  pafs 
for  realities,  by  affeded  citations  of  titles^ 
inftru(ftions,  letters,  memoirs,  and  relations, 
»11  of  them  imaginary  r 

Melchifedec  Thevenot,  librarian  to  the 
Prench  king,  was  never  out  of  Europe;  yet 
he  has  compofed  fome  folio  voluipes  of  his 
*  Voyages  and  Travels,*  by  information  ancj 
memoirs,  whieh  he  colleded  from  thofe  whp 
had  travelled.  *  Travels,'  obfervcs  the  com- 
piler of  the  Biographical  Didlionary,  '  rc^ 
lated  at  fecond-hand,  can  never  be  of  any 
great  authority  or  moment/  Affuredly  not| 
but  they  may  be  pre^gnant  with  errors  of  all 
kinds . 

Gemelli  Carreri,  a  Neapolitan  gentleman^ 
who,  for  many  years,  never  c^uitted  his 
chamber,  being  confined  by  ^  tedious  in^ 
difpofition,  amufed  himfdf  with  writing  ^ 
royage  round  the  world;  giving  charafters 
of  men,  and  defcriptiops  of  countries^  us  If 
he  had  really  vifited  them.  Du  Halde,  who 
Ibuis  written  £9  voluminous  an  account  of 
China,  compiled  i(  froqi  the  Memoirs  of  the 
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Miflionaries,  and  never  travelled  ten  leagueiji 
from  P^ris  in  his  life ;  though  he  appears^ 
by  his  writings,  to  be  very  familiar  with  thd 
Chinefe  fcenery. 

This  is  an  excellent  obfervation  of  an  ano- 
nymous author: — ^Writers  who  never  vifited 
foreign  countries,  and  Trdvellers  who  have 
run  through  immenfe  regions  with  fleeting 
pace,  have  giVen  uS  long  accounts  of  vin- 
ous countries  and  people;  evidently  collefted 
from  the  idle  reports  and  abfurd  traditions 
of  the  ignorant  vulgar,  from  whom  only 
they  could  have  received  thofe  relations 
which  we  fee  accumulated  with  fuch  undif- 
cerning  credulity/ 

When  the  Abb^  Fleury  begin  to  write 
his  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  he  had  never 
made  any  ftudies  in  Chronology  or  Hiiloric 
Criticifm.  He  ftudied  every  day  for  what 
he  was  to  write ;  and  when  he  wrote  the 
hiftory  of  one  year,  he  was  ignorant  of 
what  pafTed  the  following  one.  It  is  thus 
his  Hiftory  (obferves  Longerue)  is  very 
meagre. 

Gregorio  Leti  is  in  hiftorian  of  much  thft 
fame  ftamp  as  Varillas.  He  wrote  with 
grea,t  facility,  and  hunger  generally  quick-* 

cned 
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€ned  his  .  pen.  He  took  every  thing  too 
lightly ;  yet  liis  works  arc  rather  efteemed 
for  many  curious  anecdptes.of  Engli£h  hif- 
tory  which  are  to  be  found  in*  ib^m,  and 
which  are  not  met  \yith  elfewherc.  \  But 
his  great  aim  was  always,  to  m^ke  ^  bo9k, 
fo  that  he  fwells  his  volumes  with  a  tjbaufcnd 
idle  digrcflions  ;  and,  with  a  view  of  amuf- 
ing  his  readers,  interfperfes  many  low  and 
ridiculous  ftories;  and  gives  to  illuflrious 
characters  all  the  repartees  ajid  good  things 
he  collected  from  old  novel  writers. 

Moil  of  our  old  tranflatioos.  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  were  taken,  from 
French  verfioos. 

Some  Authors  have  praftif^d  the  fingular 
impofition  of  publifhing  a  variety  of  titles 
of  works,  as  if  ready^  for  .the  prefs,  but  of 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  have  been 
written.  Pafchal,  hiftoriographer  to  France, 
forged  fuch  titles,  that  his  penfion  for  writ-, 
ing  on  the  Hiftory  of  France  might  be  con- 
tinued. When  he  died,  all  his  hiftorical 
works  did  not  exceed  fix  pages  ! 

A  living  author  aflures  me,  that  when  a 
certain  hijlorian  was  employed  on  his  hif- 
tory, he  pointed  out  to  him  a  collcdlion  of 

ipanu* 
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jnanufcrJpts,  which  would  have  afibrded 
him  ample  and  new  materials  for  his  work  i 
but  he  anfwercd,  in  all  the  pride  of  a  modern 
autbor*^^^  I  have  too  muck  to  write,  to  be  en^ 
abled  to  read.*  It  is  thus,  that  in  the  pre* 
fent  day  Navels  are  written  like  IJifiorie/if 
aiK)  Hjf^ries  lifee  Novels, 


THE  PORT  ROYAL  SOCIETY. 

Every  lover  of  Letters  muft  have  beard 
of  the  Port  Royal  Society,  many  have  bene<p 
fitted  by  the  labours  of  thefe  learned  men  ; 
but,  perhaps,  few  have  attended  to  their 
origin,  and  to  their  diflblution. 

The  Society  of  the  Port  Royal  des  Champs 
^«— that  was  the  original  title — took  this  name 
from  a  valley  about  fix  leagues  from  Paris* 

In  the  year  1637,  LeMaitre,  a  celebrated 
Advocate,  renounced  the  bar,  and  refigned 
the  honour  of  being  Confeiller  d'Etatf  which 
his  uncommon  merit  had  obtained  him, 
though  then  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age. 
His  brother,  De  Serkourt,  who  had  follow- 
ed the  military  profefiion,  quitted  it  at  the 
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/ame  time.     Both  confecrating  themfelves 

to  the  fervice  of  God,  they  retired  into  a 

little  houfe  near  the  Port  Royal  of  Paris. 

Their  brothers,  De  Sa<y,  De  St.  Elme,  and 

X)e   Fa/mont,  joined  them,     Arnauld,  one 

of  their  moft  illuftrious  affociates,  was  in-^ 

duced  to  enter  into  the  Janfenian  Contro- 

verfy.     It  was  then  they  had  to  encounter 

the   powerful  perfecution   of  the  Jefuits. 

They  were  conftrained  to  remove  themfeives 

from  that  fpot,  and   they  then  fixed  their* 

refidence  at  Port  Royal  des  Champs.     There 

again  the  Court  difturbed  them,  after  a  re^ 

fidence  of  little  more  than  two  months; 

but,  about  a  year  afterwards,  they  again  re^ 

turned. 

With  thefe  illuftrious  Reclufcs  many  per- 
sons of  diftinguifhed  merit  now  retired :  and 
it  was  this  community  which  has  been  fincq 
called  tke  Society  of  Port  Royal. 

Here  were  no  ruks,  no  vows,  no  confti*. 
tution,  and  ijo  cells  farmed.  Prayer  and 
iludy  were  their  only  occupations.  Thoy^ 
applied  themfeives  to  the  education  of 
young  men,  and  initiated  the  rifing  genera* 
tion  into  fcience,  and  into  virtuq» 

It  was  here  Rome  received  his  cduca- 

Vouh  h  tiOHi 
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tioii ;  aiid>  on  his  death-bed,  deiired  to  be 
buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Port  Royal, 
at  the  feet  of  M.  Hamort.  An  amiable  in- 
ftance,  this,  of  the  Poet's  fenlibility  ! 

Anne  de  Bourbon,  a  princefs  of  the 
blood-royal,  er'^fted  a  houfe  near  the  Port 
Royal,  and  was,  during  her  life,  the  power- 
ful patronefs  of  thefe  folitary  and  religious 
men:  b«t  her  death  happening  in  1679, 
gave  the  fatal  ftroke  which  difperfcd  them^ 
for  ever. 

The  envy  and  the  fears  of  the  Jefuits, 
and  their  rancour  againft  Arnauld^  who 
with  fuch  ability  had  expofed  their  defigns, 
occafioned  the  deftrudion  of  the  Port  Royal 
Societv.  • 

Thefe  were  men  (De  Juvigny  writes  in 
his  Difcourfe  on  the  Progrefs  df  Literature 
in  France)  whom  the  love  of  retirement 
united,  to  cultivate  Literature  in  Peace,  in 
the  midft  of  folitude  and  piety.  They 
formed  a  fociety  of  learned  men,  amongft 
whom  a  fine  tafte  for  Letters  and  found Phi« 
lofophy  reigned.  Alike  occupied  on  the 
holy  as  well  as  on  the  profane  writers,  they 
edified  while  they  enlightened  the  world. 
It  was  by  their  writings  the  French  Ian- 

guagc 
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guage  was  fixed.  It  is  by  the  example  of 
the^  Solitaries,  we  may  obfervc  how  retire- 
ment  is  favourable  to  penetrate  into  the 
ianftuary  df  the  Mafes ;  and  that  it  is  by 
meditating  in  filence  on  the  Oracles  of  Tafte, 
wc  may  attain  to  imitate,  and  even  to  equal 
them. 

An  intercftin^  anecdote  is  related  of  Ar- 
nauld  on  the  occafion  of  the  diflblution  of 
this  fociety.  The  difperfion  of  thefe  great 
incn,  and  their  young  fcholars,  was  lament- 
ed by  every  one  but  their  enemies.  Many 
perfbns  of  the  higheft  rank  participated  in 
their  forrows.  The  excellent  Arnauld,  in 
that  moment,  was  as  clofely  purfued  as  if 
he  had  been  an  highwayman.  A  pleafing 
anecdote  is  rdlated  of  the  Duchefs  of  Lon- 
gueville,  who  was  the  great  patronefs  of 
Janfenifm.  When  Arnauld  lay  concealed 
in  an  obfcure  lodging,  he  fell  ill :  a  phyfi- 
cian  was  called ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  their 
converfation,  Arnauld  afked  whj^t  was  new 
at  Paris  ? — *  Nothing  very  interefting,'  re- 
plied the  do&OT ;  *  only  it  is  faid  that  Mr, 
Arnauld  is  committed  to  prifon.' — *  Oh,  as 
Ibr  that  news,'  replied  the  philofopher,  too 

L  2  quickly. 
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quickly,  *  I  don't  believe  it ;  fotkj  am  Ar- 
,nauld  himfelf?'.  The  doftor,  afloni(hed> 
pointed  out  his  imprudence — '^  Fortunately^ 
he  added,  *  I  am  a  man  of  Tionour.'  He 
went  to  inform  the  duchefs,  his  patronefs> 
who,  alarmed,  immediately  had  him  con-r 
veyed  to  her  palace.  She  there  gave  him 
an  apartment ;  concealed  him  in  her  cham- 
ber, and  perfifted  to  attend  him  hcrfelf.— 
*  Afk,'  fhe  faid^  *  what  you  want  of  the  fer- 
vant,  but  it  fhall  be  myfelf  who  ihall  bring 
it  to  you/ 

How  cauftic  was  the  retort  courteous 
which  Arnauld  gave  the  Jefuits — *  I  do  not 
fear,'  faid  he,  *  your  pen,  but  your  pen  knifed 


THE    PROGRESS    QF    OLD    AGE    IN    N£W 

STUDIES^ 

Socrates  learnt  to  play  on  mufical  in- 
ilruments  in  his  old  age :  Cato,  at  eighty^ 
thought  proper  to  learn  Greek;  and  Plu-. 
tarch,  almoft  as  late  in  life,  Latin* 

Theophraftus  began  his  admirable  work 

on 
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on  the  Charadlers  of  Men  at  the  extreme 
age  of  ninety.  He  only  terminated  hislite* 
rary  labours  by  his  death. 

Peter  Ronfard  one  of  the  fathers  of 
French  Poetry,  applied  himfelf  late  to  ftu- 
dy ;  but  by  the  acutenefs  of  his  genius^  and 
continual  application,  he  rivalled  thofe  poe- 
tic models  which  be  admired. 

One  John  Oelida,  a  Spaniard,  commenced 
the  fludies  of  polite  literature  at  forty. 

Henry  Spehnan,  having  negledted  the  Sci- 
ences in  his  youth,  cultivated  them  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  produced  good  fruit. 

Fairfex,  after  having  been  General  of  the 
parliamentary  forces,  retired  to  Oxford  to 
take  his  degrees  in  law. 

Colbert,  the  famous  French  minifter,  al- 
moft  at  fixty,  returned  to  his  Latin  and  law 
ftudies. 

Tellier,  the  Chancellor  of  France,  learnt 
logic,  merely  for  an  amufement,  to  difpute 
with  his  grand-children. 

Dryden's  moft  pleafing  productions  were 
written  in  his  old  age.  Dr.  Johnfon  ap- 
plied himfelf  to  the  .Dutch  language  but  a 
few  years  before  his  death.  But  on  this 
head,  the  Marquis  de  Saint  Aulaire  may  be 

L  3  regarded 
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regarded  as  a  prodigy :  at  the  age  of  fevcDty 
he  began  to  court  the  Mufes,  and  th^ 
crowned  him  with  their  fweeteft  flowers* 
His  verfcs  are  full  of  fire,  of  delicacy,  and 
fweetnefs.  Voltaire  fays,  that  Anacreon, 
lefs  old,  produced  lefs  charming  compofi-r 
tions. 

Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales,  were  the 
compofition  of  his  latefl  years :  they  wercf 
begun  in  his  fifty-fourth  year  and  finifhed 
in  his  fijtty-firft, :  it  is  on  thefe  works  his 
fame  is  eflablifhed,  at  leaft  they  are  thofb 
which  are  moil  adapted  to  attrad:  all  clailes 
of  poetical  readers. 

The  celebrated  Boccaccio  was  thirty *five 
years  of  age  when  he  began  his  ftudies  in 
polite  Literature.  He  has,  however,  ex* 
celled  many  whofe  whole  life  has  been  dcr 
voted  to  this  branch  of  letters'.  Such  is  the 
privilege  of  genius. 

Ludovico  Mohaldefco,  at  the  extraordi* 
nary  age  of  1 1 5,  wrote  the  Memoirs  of  his 
time.  This  Angular  exertion  is  noticed  by 
Voltaire,  who  quotes  the  work;  which 
muft  be  curious,  were  it  only  for  having  been 
written  by  fuch  a  pcrfon. 

Koornhert  began  at  forty  to  learn  the 

Latin 
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Latin  and  Greek  languages,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  mailer.     See  Bayle. 

Accorfo,  a  great  lawyer,  being  afked  why 
he  began  the  ftudy  of  the  Law  fo  l^te,  an- 
fwered,  that  indeed  he  began  it  late,  but 
ihould  therefore  mafter  it  the  fooner, 

Dryden*s  complete  works  form  the  larg- 
cft  body  of  Poetry  from  the  pen  of  one 
writer  in  the  Engliih  language ;  yet  he  gave 
no  public  teftimony  of  poetical  abilities  till 
his  27th  year.  In  his  68th  year  he  propo-« 
ftd  to  tranflate  the  whole  Ilias. 

Michael  Angelo  preferved  his  creative 
genius  even  in  extreme  old  age;  for  he 
worked  almoft  to  his  laA  dayi  ^nd  h^  r^^ched 
his  9Qth  year« 


SPANISH    POETRY. 

Pere  Bouhours  obferves,  that  the  Spa- 
ftifh  poQts  difplay  an  extravagant  imagina^ 
tion,  which  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of 
wit}  but  which  evinces  little  tafte  or  judg- 
ment, 

L  4  Their 


Their  verfes  are  much  in  the  ftyle  of  oUf 
Cowley — trivial  Points,  monilrous  Meta« 
phots,  and  forced  Conceits*  A  true  poetical 
tafle  is  not  pleafed  with  fuch  wild  chimeras^ 
but  requires  the  fine  touches  of  Nature  and 
Paflion. 

Lopes  de  Vega,  in  dcfcribing  an  affli6led 
Shepherdefs,  in  one  of  his  paflorals,  who  is 
reprefented  weeping  near  the  fea-fide,  fays 
-*— *  That  the  Sea  joyfully  advances  to  ga* 
ther  her  tears;  and  that^  having  enclofed 
them  in  fhellsi  it  converts  them  into  pearls/ 

^  Y  ei  mar  coiho  imbidiofo 
A  tierra  por  las  lagrimas  felia, 
V  alegre  de  cogerlas 
Las  guarda  en  conchas,  y  conTierte  en  perlasn* 

Gongora,  whom  the  Spaniards  fo  great!/ 
tadmire>  ahd  whom  they  diflinguiih,  amongft 
their  poets,  by  the  epithet  of  I'be  loondtf^ 
fuU  is  full  of  thefe  points  and  conceits* 

He  imagines  that  a  nightingale^  who  en- 
chantingly  varied  her  notes,  and  fung  in 
different  manners,  had  a  hundred  thou^d 
other  nightingales  in  her  breail,  which  al^ 
ternately  fung  through  her  throat— 

<  Con 


y 
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^  Con  dlferencla  tal,  con  gracia  tahta, 
A  quel  ruyfenor  Uora,  que  fo/pecho 
Que  tiene  otros  den  mil  <!entro  del  pechog 
Que  alterna  fu  dolor  porTu  garganta.' 

Of  a  young  and  beautiful  lady  he  fays^ 
that  flie  has  but  a  few  years  of  life,  but 
many  ages  of  beauty. 

MiiChos  figlos  de  hermoTura 
£n  pocos  anos  de  edad. 

This  thought,  as  Bouhours  juftly  cb^ 
fcrves,  is  ialfc.  Many  ages  of  beauty  doe« 
not  prefent  a  fine  idea :  this  can  only  fig- 
nify  a  fuperannuated  beauty;  one  whofc 
charms  mui^  be  effaced  by  time.  A  face 
of  two  or  three  ages  old  could  have  but  few 
charms. 

He  calls  the  Girafok^  which  he  imagines 
(though  a  botanijft  tells  me  falfely)  lafts 
longer  than  the  generality  of  flowers,  *  Ma^ 
thufden  de  lasjioras ;'  becaufe  Methufalem 
lived  to  a  greater  age  than  the  other  Patri- 
archs. 

In  one  of  his  Odes,  he  gives  to  the  River 
of  Madrid  the  title  of  the  Duke  of  Streams^ 
and  the  Vijcount  of  Rruers^^ 
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<  Man^anares,  Matn^ztuxes^ 
Os  que  en  todo  el  a  juatifinO} 
Eftois  Duqui  de  Arreyos, 
Y  yifconde  dc  los  Rios.* 

He  did  not  venture  to  call  it  a  Spantjb 
Grandee  J  for,  in  fa<ft,  it  is  but  a  £hallow  and 
dirty  ftream ;  and,  as  Qucvedo  informs  us 
— *  ^be  Manganares  is  reduced,  daring  the 
fummer-^feafon,  to  the  melancholy  condition 
of  the  wicked  Rich  Man,  who  aiks  for  wa- 
ter in  the  depths  of  hell/ 

Concerning  this  River  a  pleafant  witti- 
cifm  is  recorded.  A  Spaniard  paffing  it„ 
one  day,  when  it  was  perfedly  dty,  and 
obferving  that  the  f  jperb  bridge,  which  Phi* 
lip  the  Second  had  built  over  it,  fcrved  ta 
very  little  purpofe,  archly  remarked — ^  That 
it  would  be  proper  that  the  bridge  (hould 
be  fold,  to  purchafc  water/  Es  menejlerj^ 
vender  la  puente  por  comprar  agua. 


SAINT    EVREMOND. 


.    The  portrait  of  St.  Evremond,  delineatn 

ed  by  his  own  hand,  will  not  be  unaccept«i 

able  to  many  readers. 

A  French, 
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A  French  critic  has  obfervcd  of  this  wri- 
ter, that  he  had  great  wit,  and  frequently 
has  written  well ;  but  there  is  a  ftrange  in-* 
equally  throughout  his  works. 

The  comparifons  which  he  has  formed 
betwixt  fome  of  the  illuftrious  Ancients,  are 
excellent ;  the  Criticifms  which  he  hasgivea 
on  feveral  authors  are  valuable ;  but,  in  the 
greater  part  of  his  works;^  he  finks  to  me- 
diocrity. His  poetry  is  infipid,  and  not  tl» 
compofition  of  genius,  but  ftudy.  His  pro- 
faic  ftyle  is  too  full  of  points:  the  Antithcfis 
was  his  favourite  figure,  and  he  is  continu-^ 
ally  employing  it. 

This  laft  cenfure,  I  am  fearful^  may  rcacjk: 
the  prcfent  character  which  he  has  given  of 
himfelf :  but  ftill  it  is  ingenious,  and  oiSfers 
a  lively  pidure  to  the  iniagination — 

*  I  am  a  Philofopher,  as  far  removed  from 
fuperftition  as  from  impiety ;  a  Voluptuary, 
who  has  not  lefs  abhorrence  for  debauchery 
than  inclination  for  pleafure ;  a  Man,  who 
has  never  known  want  or  abundance.  I 
occupy  that  fl:ation  of  life,  which  is  defpifed 
by  thofe  who  poflefs  every  thing;  envied  by 
thofe  who  have  nothing,  and  only  rclifhed 
by  thofe  who  make  their  felicity  to  confift. 

in 
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in  the  exercifc  of  their  reafon.  Young,  I 
hated  diflipation;  convinced  that  a  maa 
muft  poflefs  wealth  to  provide  for  the  com-* 
forts  of  a  long  life :  old,  I  difliked  cecono- 
my ;  as  I  believed  that  we  need  not  greatly 
dread  want,  when  we  have  but  a  (hort  time 
to  be  miferable.  I  am  fatisiied  with  what* 
Nature  has  done  for  me ;  nor  do  I  repine 
at  Fortune.  I  do  not  feek  in  men  what 
they  have  of  evil,  that  I  may  cenfure ;  I 
only  find  out  what  they  have  ridiculous^ 
that  I  may  be  amufed.  I  feel  a  pleafure  in 
detefting  their  follies;  I  (hould  feel  a  greater 
in  communicating  my  difcoveries,  did  not 
my  prudence  rcftrain  me.  Life  is  too  (hort, 
according  to  my  ideas,  to  read  all  kinds  of 
books,  and  to  load  our  memory  with  an  in* 
^finite  number  of  things,  at  the  coft  of  our 
judgment.  I  do  not  attach  myfelf  to  the 
fentiments  of  fcientific  men,  to  acquire  Sci- 
ence ;  but  to  the  mofl  rational,  that  I  may 
ftrengthen  my  reafon.  Sometimes,  I  feek 
for  the  more  delicate  minds,  that  my  tafte 
may  imbibe  their  delicacy;  fometimes,  for 
the  gayer,  that  I  may  enrich  my  genius  with 
their  gaiety:  and,  although  I  conftantly 
read,  I  make  it  lefs  my  occupation  than  my 

pleafure^ 
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pkafure.  In  Religion,  and  in  Friend/hip, 
I  have  only  to  paint  myfelf  fuch  as  I  am— 
in  ffienddiip,  more  tender  than  a  philofb- 
pher ;  and,  in  religion,  as  condant,  and  as 
fincere,  as.  a  Youth  who  has  more  fimplicity 
than  experience.  My  Piety  is  compofed 
more  of  juftice  and  charity,  than  of  peni- 
tence. I  reft  my  confidence  on  God,  and 
hope  every  thing  from  His  benevolence. 
In  the  bofbm  of  Providence  I  find  my  re- 
pofe,  and  my  felicity.' 


MBjIf  OF    GENIirs    DEFICIENT   IN    CON- 
VERSATION. 

The  Student,  who  may,  perhaps,  fhinc 
a  luminary  of  Learning  and  of  Genius,  in  the 
pages  of  his  volume,  is  fpund,  not  rarely, 
to  lie  obfcured  beneath  a  thick  cloud  in 
colloquial  difcourfe. 

It  is  the  Superficial  Mind  that  reflefts  lit- 
tle, but  fpeaks  fluently,  that  appears  to  the 
vulgar  (who  are  better  judges  of  the  quan- 
tity than  of  the  tjuality  of  words)  a  confteW 
lation  of  abilities. 

If  you  love  the  Man  of  Letters,  f^k  him 

ift 
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in  the  privacies  of  his  ftudy;  or,  if  he  be  A 
Man  of  Virtue,  take  him  to  your  bofcxn.  It 
is  in  the  hour  of  confidence  and  tranquillity^ 
his  Genius  riiay  elicit  a  ray  of  intelligence^ 
more  fervid  than  the  labours  of  poliflied 
compoiition. 

The  great  Peter  Corncille,  whofe  genius 
refembled  that  of  our  Shakefpeare,  and  who 
has  fo  forcibly  expreffed  the  fublime  fend- 
ments  of  the  .Hero,  had  nothing  in  his  ex-& 
terior  manners  that  indicated  his  genius  i  oil 
the  contrary,  his  converfation  was  fo  infi- 
pid,  that  it  never  failed  of  wearying  his  au- 
ditors. Nature,  who  had  lavifhed  bn  hini 
the  extraordinary  gifts  of  Genius,  had  for- 
gotten, or  rather  difdained,  to  blend  with 
them  her  more  ordinary  ones.  He  did  not 
even  Jpeai,  correSly,  that  language^  of 
which  he  was  fuch  a  mailer. 

When  his  friends  reprefente4  to  him,  in 
the  trite  cant  of  the  vulgar,  boW  much 
more  he  might  pleafe,  by  not  difdaining  to 
corredl  thefe  trivial  errors,  he  ifcrould  finite, 
and  fzy^^'Iam  net  the  lefs  Feur  ComeUkT 
'  The.  deficiencies  of  Addifon,  in  converfa- 
tion, are  well  known.  He  prefervcd  a  rigid 
filence .  amongft  ftrangers ;  but,  if  'be  was 

filent. 
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filent,  it  was  the  filcnce  of  meditation.    He 

probably,  at  that  moment,  laboured  more 

in  his  refkdtiona,  than  had  he^  been  in  his 

ftudy.     It  was  this  filence  that  enlightened 

a  whole  nation  diurnaHy. ' 

The  vulgar  may  talk;  but  it  is  for  Genius 

to  obferve. 

The  *  prating  Mandeville,'  pert,  frothy, 

and  empty,  in  his  Mifanthropic  Compofi- 

tions,  compared  Addifon,  after  having  pafl** 

cd  an  evening  in  his  company,  to  *  a  filent 

Parfon  in  a  tye-wig/     It  is  no  (hame  for  an 

Addifm  to  receive  the  ccnfurcs  of  a  Mande^ 

ville:  he  has  only  to  blufh  when  he  calls 

down  thofc  of  a  Pope. 

VirgiJy  we  are  told,  was  very  hea\y  in 

converfation,  and  refembled  more  an  ordi* 

nary  man  than  an  enchanting  poet. 

La  Fontaine  (fays  La  Bruyerc)  appeared 

coarfe,  heavy,  and   ftupid;  he   could   not 

fpeak  or  defcribe  what  he  had  juft  feen :  but 

when  he  wrote,  he  was  the  model  of  Poetry. 

All  is  lightnefs,  elegance,  fine  natural  fen* 

timents,and  delicacy  of  expreflion,  through* 

<>m  his  works. 

It  is  very  eafy,  faid  a  humorous  obfervett 

C^n  fpeaking  concerning  La  Fontaine)  to  be 

X  a'  man 
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a  man  of  wit,  or  a  fool ;  but  to  be  both^ 
and  that  too  in  the  extreme  degree^  is  in^ 
deed  admirable^  and  only  to  be  found  in 
him« 

Ifocrates^  celebrated  for  his  beautiful 
oratorical  compoiitions,  was  of  fo  timid  a 
difpofition,  that  he  never  ventured  to  fpe^jc 
in  public.  He  compared  hiaxfelf  to  the 
whetftone,  which  will  not  cut,  but  enables 
other  things  to  do  this :  for  his  produdions 
ferved  as  models  to  other  orators. 

Dryden  fays  of  himfelf,  *  my  convcrfiitioii 
is  flow  and  dull,  my  humour  faturnine  and 
referved«  In  fhort,  I  am  none  of  thofe  who 
endeavour  to  break  jefts  in  coinps^nyji  or 
make  repartees/ 


mm 


VIDA. 

What  g  confolation  muft  it  be  for  aa 
aged  parent  to  fee  his  child,  by  the  efforts 
of  his  own  merits,  attain,  from  the  humbled 
obfcurity,  to  diftinguiflied eminence!  What 
1^  tranfport  muft  it  yield  to  the  man  of  fen- 
fibility  to  return  to  the  pbfcure  dwelling  of 
9  his 
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his  parent,  and  to  embrace  him,  adorned 
with  public  honours !  Poor  Vida  was  da- 
J)rived  of  this  fatisfaxflion ;  but  he  h  placed 
higher  in  our  efteem  by  the  prefent  anec- 
dote, than  eVen  by  th:at  claffic  compofirion, 
i^rhich  rivals  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  his  great 
mafter. 

yerofne  Fida^  after  having  long  fervcd 
•Iwo  Popes,  had  at  length  attained  to  the 
Epifeopacy.     Arrayed  in  the  robes  of  his 
hew  dignity,  he  prepared  to  vifit  his  aged 
parents,  and  felicitated  himfelf  with  die  rap- 
tures which  the  old  couple  would  feel,  in 
^embracing  their  fon  as  their  Biftiop,    When 
lie  arrived  at  thbir  villagCi  he  learnt,  that  it 
Vras  but  a  few  days  fince  they  were  no  more  ! 
His    fenfibilities    were   exquifitely  pained. 
The  Mufe>   elegantly  querulous,   dictated 
feme  Elegiac  Verfej  and,  in  the  fweeteft 
pathos,  deplored  the  Death  and  the  Difap- 
pointment  of  his  parents. 


MSTAPHORS. 


Cardinal  Pekron  has  a  very  judicious 

^riticifm  on  Metaphors.     Cicero  compares 

Vol.  I.  M  thcnji 
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them  to  Virgins,  who  (hould  not  too  &mi« 
liarly  (hew  themfelves,  and  who  muft  ap- 
pear without  afFciftation.  We  frequently 
meet  with  many  that  are  not  only  vicious, 
but  difguftful,  and  have  nothing  of  that  by 
which  Cicero  is  defirous  they  fhould  be  dif- 
tingullhed. 

Is  it  poflible  that  fome  authors  are  igno- 
rant that  Style  is  meant  to  delight  ?  And, 
if  they  write  vicious  and  difguftful  Meta^ 
phorsy  Ihould  they  even  convey  to  the  reader 
their  meaning,  they  muft  offend  ?— Such  as 
thofe  which  a  fanatical  Preacher  employed, 
when  he  called  on  the  Lord  to  wipe  his  lips 
with  the  napkin  of  his  love ;  and  when  he 
talked  of  the  lamp  of  love  i  and  the  candk 
of  divine  grace, 

Du  Bartas,  who  was  a  famous  poet  in  bis 
day,  calls  the  Sun,  the  Lord  of  Candles^^ 
the  Winds,  the  Poftillions  of  Molus — ^Thun- 
der,  the  Drum  of  the  gods.  Thefe  wretched 
metaphors  arofe  from  that  total  want  of 
tafte,  which  both  the  poet  and  his  age  evin- 
ced. Notwithftanding  thefe  vicious  thoughtS| 
I  have  read  fome  fine  verfes  in  his  Weeks. 

All  the  lay  preachers  in  Cromwell's  time 
abounded  with  fuch  metaphors :  the  titles 

of 
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of  their  works  are  fufficient  proofs^  One 
Saltmarfli  publifhed  a  book,  cntitlfid^--T'i&^ 
Smoke  in  the  Temple ;  and  this  was  immedi- 
ately anfwered  by  a  congenial  genius^  with 
— -^  Flaming  Fire  in  Zion  t 

Biihop  Latimer  preached^  in  the  year. 
1527,  a  fermon,  in  which  he  fays— ^^  Ndw, 
ye  have  heard  what  is  meant  by  this  Jirfi 
card,  and  how  ye  ought  to  pUy  :  I  pttrpofe 
again  to  deal  unto  you  another  card  of  the 
hmc/uit ;  for  they  be  of  fo  nigh  affinity^ 
that  one  cannot  be  well  played  without  the 
other/ 

About  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  cen*^ 
tury,  a  country  minifter— Fuller  informs  us 
—imitated  thefe  ridiculous  alluiions  of  La* 
timer;  but  the  congregation,  now  fomc- 
what  more  refined  than  in  the  good  bifliop's 
time,  could  not  refrain  from  immoderate 
peals  of  laughter. 

Perron  obferves,  that  in  employingi^^/^- 
pborsy  we  muft  not  defcend  from  the  general 
to  the  particular :  we  may  be  allowed  to 
fay — the  fames  of  love,  but  not  the  candle^ 
the  lampf  and  the  wick  of  love.  Saint  An- 
fclm  exclaims — *  Draw  me,  O  Lord  1  that 

M  2  I  may 
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I  may  rkn  dfter  thee ;  faflen  me  with  tht 
cords  of  thy  Love  !'  The  Mttapbor  is  a  lit-^ 
tie  iimilitude^  ch*  an  abridgment  of  a  'fimili- 
tude*— it  muft  paft  quick  \  we  muft  not  dwelt 
upon  it ;  when  it  is  too  far  continued,  it  is 
vicious,  and  degenerates  into  an  'Enigma. 

Pere  Bouhours  alfo  obferves,  that  Mcta*' 
phors  muft  not  be  continued  too  far,  and 
that  when  they  are  thus  overftraincd,  they ' 
become  trifibg  and  frigid,     Thefe  two  ill'* 
ftanees  will,  explain  what  is  here  meahfc^^ 

An  Italian,  on  bis  return  from  Pbknd^ 
faid,  that  the  perfons  of  that  country  were 
as  white  as  their  fnows ;  but,  that  they  were 
even  colder  than  they  were  white ;  and  that 
frequently,  from  their  cortvcrfations,  he 
caught  a  cold. 

Coftar  fays,  that  the  Ledures  of  Mfeil- 
herbe  were  fatiating  and  cloying  to  a  degree 
— fo  as  to  deftroy  the  appetite  of  thofc  who 
heard  lllem,  and  to  iave  them  the  expence 
of  a  dinner. 

Of  the  firft  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  C^^ 
as  a  figure,  is  an  eftablilhed  Metaphor  ;  but 
that  from  this  cold  we  are  likely  to  catch 
one,  is  what  pafles  the  juft^ limits  of  the  Me- 
taphor ; 
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taJ>hor;  as  well  as  thofe  leftures,  which 
cloyed  till  they  occafioned  a  lofs  of  appetitSj 
and  faved  the  expence  of  a  dinner. 

It  was  faying  enough,  that  they  were  fa- 
tiating  and  difagreeable,  without  adding  the 
rcll:,  whicli  goes  to  Aich  an  extreme,  and 
which  is  not  likely.  This,  however,  muft 
be  underftood,  when  the  author  fpcaks  in  a 
ierious  ftyie :  for,  if  he  means  to  ejnploy 
{xxdh  Metaphors  jocularly,  they  would  thca 
not  fliock  us  i  becaufe,  wlicn  we  laugh,  we 
may  be  allowed  great  latitude ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ariftotle  and.Quintilian,  when- 
ever we  joke,  the  falfeft  thoughts  have,  in 
^me  meafure,  a  true  fenl«. 

To  illuftrate  this  criticifm.  Let  us  try 
thefe  two  thoughts;  which,  however  car- 
ried far,  have  great  merit,  when  we  reflei^ 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  muft  be  un- 
derAood, 

Ah  ancient  fatirtft  fays,  that  if  we  wifh 
to  temper  an  overheated  bath,  we  have  onlj- 
to  beg  a  certain  rhetoricia»  to  enter  j  be- 
caufe he  was  remarkable  for  frigidity  in 
his  difcQurles.  A  modern  fatirefl  declares, 
he  was  l^ely  irosen  at  reading  a  certain 
M  3  Elegy 
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Elegy  of  a  mifcrable  poetafter ;  and  that  thd 
polar  frofts  do  not,  by  many  degrees,  ap- 
proach it. 


GI3B0N. 

A  FRIEND  obferves,  that  he  had  remark-? 
cd,  in  reading  Gibbon,  two  matters,  in 
which  he  has  been  grofsly  miftaken.  One 
was,  the  Standard  of  our  Englifh  Coin, 
when  he  compares  it,  in  a  note,  with  that 
of  fome  Foreign  Coin  he  had  to  eftimate. 
The  other  point  was,  when,  in  fpeakin^  of 
a  religious  le(ft  who  ufed  to  faft  on  certain 
days,  he  adds — ^  They  probably  derived 
this  cuftom  from  that  of  the  Jews  failing  on 
their  fabbath/  This  is  a  flagrant  error'; 
fmce  it  has  always  been  their  cuflom^  rather 
to  indulge  in  feftal  enjoyments  on  that  day. 
It  is^  with  them,  a  rule  to  obferve  no  Fall: 
on  die  Sabbath,  though  it  might  be  the 
anniverfary  of  the  moft  remarkable  event. 
The  day  of  Expiation  is  the  only  Faft  per- 
mitted to  be  kept  on  the  Seventh  day. 

The 
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The  paflages  here  alluded  to  have  not., 
yet  been  difcovered.    I  infert  this  flight  cri- 
dcifm,  merely  for  the  information  refpe^fling 
the  Jews. 


ABELARD. 

4 

Although  Abelard,  an  author  fo  fa-, 
mous  for  his  writings,  and  his  amours  with 
Eloifa,  or  rather  Heloife,  is  ranked  not 
among  the  Orthodox,  but  the  Heretics,  be- 
cauie  he  ventured  to  publifli  opinions  con- 
cerning the  Trinity,  which  were  in  thofe 
times  thought  too  fubtle  and  too  bold ;  yet , 
it  is  probably  owing  to  his  fuperior  genius 
that  he  appeared  fo  culpable  in  the  eyes  of 
his  enemies.  The  cabal  formed  againft 
him  difturbed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life 
with  a  thoufand  perfecutions ;  till  at  length 
they  perfuaded  Bernard,  his  old Jr tend,  but 
who  had  now  turned  faint,  that  poor  Abe- 
lard  was  what  their  malice  defcribed  him  to 
be.  Bernard,  enflamed  againft  him,  con- 
demned, unheard,  the  unfortunate  fcholar. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  book  which 

M  4  was 
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was  burat  as  unorthodox,  and  as  the  com-L 
pofition  of  Abelard,  was  in  fedt  written  by 
Peter  Lombard,  Bifhop  of  Paris  j  a  work 
which  has  fince  been  canonized  in  the  Sor-* 
bonne,  and  on  which  is  founded  the  fcho- 
laftic  theology.  We  may  add  alfo,  that 
becaufe  Abelard,  in  the  warmth  of  honeft 
indignation,  had  reproved  the  Monks  of  St. 
Denis,  in  France,  and  St.  Gildas  de  Ruys, 
in  Bretagne,  for  the  horrid  incontinence  of 
their  lives,  they  joined  his  enemies,  and 
affifted  to  embitter  the  life  of  this  ingenious 
fcholar;  who,  perhaps,  was  guilty  of  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  feeling  too  fenfibly 
an  attachment  to  one  who  not  only  poifefied 
the  enchanting  attraftious  of  the  foftcr  fex, 
but,  what  indeed  is  very  unufual,  a  conge* 
niality  of  difpofition,  and  an  enthuiiafm  of 
imagination. 

*  Is  it,  in  heaven,  a  crime  to  loye  too  well  ?* 

It  appears  by  a  letter  of  Peter  dc  Cluny 
to  Elpifa,  which  Marville  {ays,  is  amongft 
thofe  of  Abclard's,  that  £he  had  foliciteJfor 
his  abfolution ;  this  Abbot  gave  it  to  her. 
It  runs  thus.  Ego  Petrus  cluniacencis  Ab- 
bas, qui  Petrum  Abaelardum  in  monachuiu 

cluni* 
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cluxuafenfem  recepi,  &  corpus  ejus  fiutim 
ddatum  Heloiflls  abbatiilk  &  monklio  Pa^ 
racleti  concefE,  audtoritate  omnipotcntis  Dei 
&  omuium  fandtorum  abfolvo  eum  pro 
officio  ab  omnibxis  peccatis  fuis. 

In  an  ancient  Clironicle  of  Tours j  it  is 
^ven  as  a  faift,  that  when  th^y  depofed  the 
body  of  the  Abbefs  Eloifa  in  the  tomb  of 
her  lover  Peter  Abelar4»  who  had  been 
there  interred  twenty  years;  this  faithful 
hufband  raifed  his  armst^  fbetched  then^  - 
and  dofely  embraced  his  beloved  Eloifa. 
It  is  probable  that  this  poetic  fidtion  was 
invented  to  landiify,  by  a  mkade,  the  frail--^ 
ties,  of  their  youthful  ^days.  This  is  not 
wonderful^  but  it  is  ilrange,  that  Andrew 
Da  Chefne,  who  has  been  honoured  "with 
the  title  of  the  Father  of  French  Hiftory, 
and  who,  indeed,  was  a  writer  whofe  learn- 
ing was  equal  to  bis  great  induflry,  relates 
this  anecdote.  And  though  it  is  only  ai> 
abiurd  fable  of  the  ancient  chroniclers,  he 
not  only  gives  it  as  an  incident  well  authen- 
ticated, but  alfo  maintains  it's  poflibihty, 
by  various  other  examples ;  but  which,  un- 
fortunately, are  taken  from  fimilar  autho- 
jrities. 

Bayle 


*  .• 
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Baylc  tells  us^  that  billets  doux  and  amo^ 
rous  verfes  arc  two  powerful  machines  to 
employ  in  the  affaults  of  Love ;  particular- 
ly when  the  paffionatc  fongs  that  the  poeti- 
cal lover  compofes  are  fung  by  himfelfl 
This  fecret  was  well  known  to  the  elegaqt 
Abelard.  Abelard  (fays  Bayle)  fo  touched 
the  fenfible  heart  of  Eloifa^  and  infufed  fudi 
fire  into  her  Irame^  by  employing  his  ^ne 
pen  and  Yii^  Jine  voice ^  that  the  poor  woman 
never  recovered  from  the  attack.  She  her* 
ielf  informs  us>  that  he  difplayed  two  quali- 
ties, which  are  rarely  found  in  philofbphers^ 
and  by  which  he  could  inftantly  win  the  af* 
fcdions  of  the  female ; — ^he  wrote  well,  and 
he  fung  well.  He  compofed  love^verfes  io 
beautiful,  znA  fongs  fo  agreeable,  as  well 
for  the  words  as  the  airs^  that  all  the  v9q^\^ 
got  them  by  heart,  and  the  name  of  his 
miftrefs  was  iprcad  from  province  to  pro* 
yince. 

What  a  gratification  to  the  enthufiafti^ 
the  amorous,  the  vain  Eloifa  ! 


I  ' 
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ARISTOTLE  AND  PLATO.         ^ 

Of  all  men  of  letters  who  have  appeared, 
perhaps  there  never  was  one  on  whom  fo 
much  praife  and  fo  much  cenfure  have  been 
laviflied  as  on  Ariftotle :  but  he  had'  this 
advantage,  of  which  fome  of  the  moft  emi- 
nent Icholars  have  been  deprived,  that  he 
enjoyed  during  his  life  a  fplcndid  reputa- 
tion. Philip  of  Macedon  muft  have  felt  a 
ftrong  convidlion  of  his  merit,  when  he 
T/rote  to  him  in  thefe  terms,  on  the  occa- 
fion  of  the  birth  of  Alexander: — *  I  receive 
from  the  gods,  this  day,  a  fon ;  but  I  thank 
them  not  fo  much  for  the  favour  of  his 
birth,  as  his  having  come  into  the  world  in 
a  time  when  you  can  have  the  care  of  his 
education  ;  and  that,  through  you,  he  will 
be  rendered  worthy  of  being  my  fon/ 

Diogenes  Laertius  defcribes  the  perfon  of 
the  Stagyrite,  by  informing  us,  that  his  eyes 
were  little,  and  his  legs  lank ;  that  he  ftam- 
mered,  and  was  fond  of  a  magnificent  drefs, 
and  wore  coftly  rings.     He  had  a  miftrefe 

whom 
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whom  he  loved  paflionately,  and  for  whoin 
he  frequently  aded  inconfiftent  with  the 
philofophic  charadler:  a  thing  as  common 
with  philofophers  as  with  other  men. 

Ariftotle  had  ftudicd  under  the  divine 
Plato ;  hut  the  difciple  and  the  mafter  could 
not  poflibly  agree  in  their  dodrincs  \  they 
were  of  oppofitc  taftes  and  talents.  Plato 
was  the  chief  of  the  Academic  fedt,  and 
'Ariftotle  of  the  Peripatetic.  Plato,  fays  the 
author  of  Querelles  Litteraires,  (a  work 
which  is  fuppofed  to  have  received  many 
finifliing  ftrokes  from  the  hand  of  Voltaire) 
was  fimple,  modefl,  frugal,  ^d  of  auAerc 
manners ;  a  good  friend,  and  a  zealous  citi^ 
zen  ;  but  a  very  bad  politician :  a  lover  m^ 
deed  of  benevolence,  and  defirous  of  diffuf*^ 
ing  it  amongft  men,  but  knowing  little  of 
them;  as  chimerical  in  his  ideas  as  Rou0cau^ 
or  our  Sir  Thomas  Moore  in  his  Utopia. 

Ariftotle  had  nothing  of  the  aufterity  x4 
the  philoibpher :  he  was  open,  plea£mt, 
and  even  ^  charcning  in  his  converiation  j; 
fiery  and  volatile  in  his  pleafures  i  magnifi- 
cent in  his  drefs.  They  defcribe  him  a£ 
fierce,  difdainful,  and  iarcaftic.  He  joined 
to  a  tafte  for  profound  eruditioBi  that  of  an 
X  elegant 
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Heg&ht  diffipation.  His  pallion  for  bxury 
xacafioned  him  fuch  expences,  when  he  was 
^oung,  that  he  coniumed  all  his  property. 

Rapin  has  fketchcd  an  ingenious  parallel 
rf  thefe  two  celebrated  philofophers.  The 
tfirorks  of  this  critic  are  now  fo  little  read^ 
that  the  reader  will  not  bedifpleafed  to  find 
it  Here. 

The  genius  of  Plato  is  niore  poliflied, 
irid  that  of  Ariftotle  rnqre  vaft  and  pro- 
fbund.  Plato  has  a  lively  and  abundaot 
imiigihation ;  fertile  in  invention,  in  ideas, 
in  expreflibns,  and  in  figures  ;  difplaying  a 
thoufand  different  turns,  a  thoufand  new  co- 
tOurs,.all  agreeable  to  their  fubjed :  but, 
li^r  all,  it  is  nothing  more  than  imagina- 
tion. Ariftotle  is  hard  and  dry  in  all  he  fay»; 
i>Ut  what  he  fays  is  all  reafon>  though  it  is 
*'xpreffed .  drily  :  his  didtion,  pure  as  it  is, 
tias  fomething  uncommonly  auftere;  and 
bis  obfCurities,  natural  or  afFedted,  difgufl: 
md  fiitigue  his  readers.  Plato  is  equally 
delicate  in  his  thoughts  and  in  his  expref- 
fions.  Ariftotle,  though  he  may  be  more 
natural,  has  not  any  delicacy :  his  flyle  is 
ftmplc  and  even,  but  elofe  and  nervous^ 
that  of  Plato  is  grand  and  elevated,  but 

loofe 
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loofe  and  difTufe*  Plato  always  fays  more 
than  he  fliould  iay:  Ariftotlc  never  lays 
enough,  and  leaves  the  reader  always  to 
think  more  than  he  fays.  The  one  furprifes 
the  mind,  and  charms  it  by  a  flowery  and 
fparkling  character :  the  other  illuminates 
and  inll:ru£ls  it,  by  a  jufl  and  folid  method. 
Plato  communicates  fomething  of  genius^ 
by  the  fecundity  of  his  own;  and  Ariilotle 
fomething  of  judgment  and  reafon,  by  that 
imprefEon  of  good  fenfe  which  appears  in 
all  he  fays.  In  a  word,  Plato  frequently 
only  thinks  to  exprefs  himfelf  well ;  and 
Ariftotle  only  thinks,  to  think  juftly/ 

An  intcrefting  anecdote  is  related  of  the& 
philofophers. — Ariftotle  became  the  rival  of 
Plato.  Literary  difputes  long  fubfifted  be-, 
twixt  them.  The  difciple  ridiculed  his 
mafter,  and  the  mailer  treated  contemptu- 
oufly  his  difciple.  To  make  his  fuperiority 
manifeft,  Ariftotle  wiftied  for  a  regular  dif- 
putation  before  an  audience,  where  erudU 
tron  and  reafon  might  prevail.  But  this  fa- 
tisfadlion  was  denied. 

Plato  was  always  furrounded  by  his  fcho- 
lars,  who  took  a  lively  intereft  in  his  glory* 
Three  of  thefe  he  taught  to  rival  Ariftotle  5 

and 
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and  it  became  the  ir  mutual  intercft  to  de- 
preciate his  merits.  Unfortunately,  one  day, 
Plato  found  himlfelf  in  his  fchool  without 
thefe  three  favourite  fcholars.  Ariftotle 
flies  to  him :  a  crowd  gathers,  and  enters 
with  him.  The  idol  whofe  oracles  they 
wiflied  to  overturn  was  prefented  to  them* 
He  was  then  (fays  the  Abbe  Iraild)  a  re- 
iped:able  old  man;  the  weight  of  whofe 
years  had  enfeebled  his  memory.  The  com- 
bat was  not  long.  Some  fbphifms  made  ra- 
pidly, embarrafled  Plato.  He  faw  himfelf 
fiirrounded  by  the:  inevitable  traps  of  the 
fubtleft  logic;  and  he  onlyanfwered  by  thefe 
words,  which  reproached  his  ancient  fcholar 
— *He  has  kicked  againft  us,  as  a  colt  againfl 
it's  mother.' 

Soon  after  this  humiliating  adventure,  he 
ceafed  to  give  public  ledures.  Ariftotle  re- 
mained mafter  in  the  field  of  battle.  He 
quickly  raifed  a  fchool,  and  devoted  him* 
felf  to  render  it  the  moft  famous  one  in 
Greece.  But  the  three  favourite  fcholars 
of  Plato,  zealous  to  avenge  the  caufe  of 
their  mafter,  and  to  make  amends  for  their 
imprudence  in  having  quitted  him,  armed 
themfelves  againft  the  ufurper.  Xenocrates, 
*  .  the 
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the  moft  ardent  of  the  three,  attacked  Arii^ 
totic-  confounded  the  logician^  and  rc-efta* 
blifhcd  Plato  in  all  his  rights*  Since  that 
time  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic  fe£ts^ 
animated  by  the  fpirits  of  their  (everal 
chiefs,  avowed  an  eternal  hatred  for  each 
other* 


MARTIN  tUTHER   AND  CALVIN4 


To  oppofc  the  Church  of  Rome  in 
idea  of  Prayers  addrcffed  to  the  Saints,  iir- 
tber  denied  the  immortality  of  the  fouk  Me 
iaid  it  expired  with  the  body,  but  that  God 
revived  both*  So  that,  according  to  his 
opinion,  no  on^  could  enter  into  the  vifible 
prefence  of  God  till  this  operation  had  taken 
place.  The  Romifh  Church  holding  a  con- 
trary opinion,  he  treated  as  impious  what  it 
inculcates  concerning  the  immortality  of  the 
foul.  Thefe  are  dreadful  fhifts  for  men 
who  pretend  to  a6t  by  an  impulfe  of  tfce 
Divinity  ! 

Calvin  was  originally  nattied  CduvtH.  Hfb 
flipend,  as  minifler  at  Genera,  was  as  mi- 

forab\e 
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ferable  as  the  income  or  a  Welch  curatci 
He  was  fubject  to  e/ev^  different  maladies^ 
which,  continually  afflidling  him^  irritated 
his  difpoiitionSi  He  had,  indeed,  fo  much 
acerbity  in  his  temper,  that  he  became  un- 
fupportable  to  thofe  who  were  hear  him. 
It  was  this  that  occafioned  many  Germans 
to  fay — *  that  they  preferred  being  iii  hell 
with  Beza>  to  being  in  paradife  with  Cal- 
vin.' Every  day  he  taught  theology,  preach-  , 
cd,  and  held  various  conferences;  yet,  in 
fpite  of  all  his  occupations,  he  contrived 

to  Icive  behind   him,  as  an  author,  nine 

• 

ponderous  folios  !  He  died  at  Geneva,  in 
1594,  aged  fifty-five*  He  was  a  learned 
man;  but  he  has  caufeda  world  of  woe*  He 
ftrove  ambitioufly  to  overturn  every  thing* 
He  was  cfuel  and  vindictive :  he  occalioned 
the  perfecution  of  Michael  Ser*vetus,  who 
was  fo  cruelly  put  to  death  in  the  name 
of  a  Chriftian  Religion,  and  by  the  hands 
of  men  who  profefs  Evangelical  gentle-. 
nefs ;  and  all  this  for  a  difference  about  the 
Trinity ! 


Vol.  L  N  ter- 
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TERTULLIAN. 

Ter^ullian,  a  father  of  the  Primitive 
Church,  was  an  African •  He  is  a  moft 
terrible  author,  and  does  not  yield  eafijy  to 
the  hand  of  the  tranflator.  He  is  all  nerves  ^ 
his  pen  pierces  like  a  graver  i  his  ftyle 
Ivould  appear  fhocking  to  the  prefbnt  race 
of  readers. 

With  him  Difcipline  means  the  Rights 
of  Religion ;  Faitb^  it's  Theory  ;  and  God 
and  Di/cipliney  mean  God  and  his  Worfhip* 
He  calls  the  Chriftians  Littie  FiJIo^  beoaufe 
they  are  regenerated  in  the  waters  of  Bap^ 
tifm :  thofe  who  are  baptized^  Candidates 
Baptifmi',  alluding  to  the  White  Robes  the 
baptized  wore  till  the  fucceeding  Sunday, 
which  was  therefore  ca,lled  the  White  Sun- 
day. This  is  furely  burlefquing  the  rites 
of  baptifm.  In  this  ftyle  are  all  his  works 
compofed;  and  there  have  been  many  wri-- 
ters  on  Sacred  topics  who  greatly  admire 
thefe  flourifties  of  his  pen.  We  may  ap* 
prove  of  their  religious  zeal,    but  not  of 

ihcir 
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their  tafte  in  compofition.  Balzac,  who 
preUnds  to  be  his  adqptirer,  gives  a  very  in,- 
genious  reafon  for  it:  he  fays — *  It  rau/l  be 
confefl'ed  that  his  flyle  is  obfcure;  but  that, 
like  the  richcft  ebony,  through  it's  excefe 
of'  darknefs,  it  is  bright/  An  idle  coocci^i 
like  this,  ofifers  but  a  weak  apology  for  the, 
defects  of  a,  writer. 

Ladtantius  cenfures  him  for  his  inelegance 
and  harflineis, 

Malebranche  fays,  th^t — *  his  manner  of 
writing  dazzles  the  underftanding  j  and  that, 
like  certain  authors  whole  imaginations  ^re 
vivid,  he  perfuades  us  without  the  aid  of  reg- 
ion. But  he  was  a  vifionary,  and  deftitutc  of 
judgment.  His  fire,  hij5  raptures,  and  ''his 
cnthufiafm,  upon  the  moft  trivial  fubjefts, 
plainly  indicate  a  difordered  imagination. 
What  hyperboles  !    What  figures  !' 

Salmafius,  the  acuteft  commentatpr  of 
the  moderns,  when  he  undertook  to  exa- 
mine his  writings,  [declared,  that  certainly 
no  one  ever  (hall  underftand  him. 

Yet  this  is  one  of  the  fathers  who  efta- 
blifhed  Chriftianity;  and  I  am  pained  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  a  candid  criticifm  on  fo  Sad  a 

N  2  writer 
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ivritcr  will  be  looked  upon  as  committing 
an  impiety  towards  Chriftianity,  by  certain 
zealots  of  religion,  who  fcem  in  their  no* 
tions  to  be  at  leaft  fome  centuries  remote 
from  the  enlightened  fpirit  of  this  age.  But 
•let  it  be  conlidered,  that  I  prefumc  not  to 
decide  on  matters  of  religious  faith ^  but 
only  on  ihofc  which  concern  the  four-and- 
twenty  letters  of  the  Alphabet.  Beiides^ 
we  have  fo  many  other  inftances  in  men  of 
all  religions,  who  have  proved  very  good 
JaintSy  though  they  have  been  otherwife 
Angularly  illiterate.  Infpiration  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  Knowledge.  The  Bible  has 
little  relation  with  the  Cyclopaedia.  Had 
Whitefeld  and  Wejley  applied  themfelvcs  to 
Literature  J  (fo  very  mean  were  their  abili* 
ties)  we  ihould  not  have  heard  of  their 
names.  But  devoting  themfelves  to  Infpi- 
ration^  the)r  have  been  followed  by  thou- 
fands  of  the  Canaille. 


MAD£« 
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MADEMOISELLE  DE  SCUDERY. 

Bien  hcurcux  Scudbry,  dont  la  fertih  plume 
Pent  tous  les  mois  fans  peine  enfanter  un  volume* 

It  is  Boileau  who  has  written  the  above 
couplet  on  the  Scuderies,  the  brother  and 
lifter,  both  famous  in  their  day  for  com- 
pofing  Romances,  which  they  fometimes 
extended  to  ten  or  twelve  volumes.  It  was 
the  favourite  literature  of  that  period,  as 
much  as  the  Novels  of  the  prefent  times  ^ 
or,  to  be.  more  corred:,  of  the  prefent  hour,^ 
Our  nobility  not  infrequently  condefcended 
to  tranflate  thefe  voluminous  compoiitions. 

The  diminutive  fize  of  our  modern  novels 
is  undoubtedly  an  improvement;  but,  in 
refembling  the  fize  of  Primers^  it  were  to 
he  v/iflied  that  their  contents  had  alfo  re- 
femblcd  their  inoffenfive  page.  Our  great 
grandmothers  were  incommoded  with  over- 
grown folios ;  and,  inftead  of  finifhing  the 
eventful  hiftory  of  two  lovers  at  one  or  twQ 
fittings,  it  was  fometimes  Hx  months,  ific/u4^ 

N  3  in^ 
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ing  SiwJays,  before  they  could  get  quit  of 
their  Clelias,  their  Cyrus's,  and  Parthe- 
niilA?. 

Mademoifelle  Scuderj%  Menage  informs 
us,  had  compofed  Khefy  loluwcs  !  the  ma- 
terials of  which  were  entirely  drawn  from 
her  own  fertile  invention.  She  had  even 
finiihed  another  Romance  ;  but  which  (he 
would  not  give  the  public,  whofe  tafte,  flic 
fiiw,  no  more  relilhed  thcfe  kinds  of  works. 

*  What  a  pkaling  dcfcription,'  he  clfe- 
where  obferves,  *  has  Mademoiielle  Scndeiy 
made,  in  her  Cyras,  of  the  Little  Court  at 
Rambouillet !  There  are  a  thoufand  dkings 
in  the  Romances  of  this  learned  lady  that 
render  them  ineftimable.  She  has  drawn 
from  the  ancients  their  happieft  parages, 
and  has  even  improved  upon  them.  Like 
the  prince  in  the  fible,  whatever  flic  toudies 
become?  gold.  We  may  read  her  works 
with  great  prcSt,  if  we  poflefs  a  corrcdt 
tafte,  and  with  to  gather  inftruAion.  Thofc 
who  cenfure  their  hngtby  only  fliew  the  lit- 
tlenefs  of  their  judgment ;  as  if  Homer  and 
Virgil  were  to  be  defpilcd,  bccaufc  many 
of  their  books  are  filled  ^^'ith  epilbdes  and 
incidents  that  necefTarilv  retard  the  conclu- 

Hon. 
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Hon.  It  does  not  require  much  penetration 
to  obfcrvc,  that  Cyrus  and  Cle/ia  arc  ifecies 
of  the  Epic  poem.  The  Epic  mvift  embrace 
a  number  of  events  to  fufpend  the  eouriib 
of  the  narrative ;  vsrhich  only  taking  in  a 
part  of  the  life  of  the  hero,  would  termi- 
nate  too  foon  to  difcover  the  ikill  of  Ac 
poet.  Without  this  artifice,  the  charm  of 
uniting  the  greater  part  of  the  Epiibdes  to 
the  principal  fubjedl  of  the  Romance  wouk} 
be  loft.  MademoifcUe  de  Scudery  has  Co 
well  (rcated  them,  and  fo  aptly  kitroduced 
^  variety  of  beautiful  paflagti,  that  nothing 
•in  this  kind  is  comparable  to  her  produc- 
tions. If  we  except  fome  expref^ons,  inc} 
certain  turns,  which  have  become  fome- 
what  obfolete,  all  the  reft  will  laft  for  ever, 
and  outlive  the  critkifms  they  have  under- 
gone.' 

Menage Tias  here  certainly  uttered  a  falfe 
prophecy.  Few  know  her  Romances  but 
by  their  names :  and  this  critique  muft  be 
allowed  to  be  given  rather  in  the  fpirit  of 
friendfliip  than  of  true  criticifm, 

I  fhall  add  to  this  article  the  fentiments 
of  a  modern  French  writer,  who  has  dif- 
plajred  great  ingenuity  in  his  ftriftures. 

N  4  'The 
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*  The  misfortune  of  her  having  written 
too  abundantly  has  occafioned  an  unjuft 
contempt.  We  confefs  there  are  many  hea- 
vy and  tedious  paflages  in  her  voluminous 
Romances  j  but  if  we  confider  that,  in  the 
Clelia  and  the  Artamene,  are  to  be  found 
inimitable  delicate  touches,  and  many  fplen«- 
did  parts  which  would  do  honour  to  fome  of 
our  living  writers,  we  muft  acknowledge  that 
the  great  defcdts  of  all  her  work?  arife  from 
her  not  writing  in  an  age  when  tafte  had 
reached  the  acme  of  cultivation  which  it 
now  has.  Suth  is  her  erudition,  that  the 
French  place  her  next  to  the  celebrated 
Madame  Dacicr,  Her  works,  containing 
many  fccret  intrigues  of  the  court  and  city, 
her  readers  rcliflicd,  on  their  early  publica- 
tibn,  more  keenly  than  we  can  at  prefent.' 

Her  Artamencs,  or  the  great  Cyrus,  and 
principally  her  Clelia,  are  reprefentations 
of  what  then  pafled  at  the  court  of  France. 
The  Map  of  the  Kingdom  afTeridernefs  in 
Clelia,  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  be  the  ef- 
fect: of  the.  happieft  invention.  This  cele- 
brated map  is  an  allegory  which  diftinguifhes 
the  different  kinds  of  tendemefs,  which  are 
reduced  (p  efleem,  gratitude,  and  inclina«- 

tioq. 
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tion*  It  is  thus  the  map  reprefents  three 
rivers^  which  have  thefe  three  naqies^  and 
on  whkh  are  iituated  three  towns,  called* 
Tendemefs:  Tendemefs  on  Ihclmationi 
Tendernefs  on  Efteem  5  and  Tendernefs  oo 
Gratitude.  Pkqfing  Attentions^  or  Petit 
Sp^Sf  is  a  vi/ffige  very  beautifully  (ituated. 
Mademoiielle  De  Scudery  was  extremely 
vain  of  this  little  allegorical  map ;  and  had 
fL  terrible  controverfy  with  another  writer 
fibout  it's  originality* 

Some  things  limilar  are  invented^  I  think> 
by  Mrs,  Barbauld;  and  a  Sgile  of  Health 
by  Dr.  Lettfom*  Their  ingenuity  Im  giv<- 
£0  9  v^lue  tQ  the^  literary  amui^eots. 


Mfi 
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The  Man  of  Letters  muft  confefs— re** 
luftantly,  pcrhaps-^-that  the  literature  which 
flores  the  head  with  fo  many  ingenious  re« 
iie3:ions»  and  fo  muQh  admirable  intelli- 
gence,  may  at  the  fame  time  have  little  or 
no  influence  over  the  virtues  of  the  heart. 
The  fame  vices^  and  the  fame  :^ll)e8|  dif- 

|5»c« 
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grace  the  literate  and  the  illiterate.  Who 
^(feded  a  {>rofounder  knowledge  of  the 
Giiecian  lea)iiing>  or  wais,i  Mote  Gtudinit 
<?ritic>  than  Bur  man  ?  \et  thi^  ftiah  livdd 
tthobfervdnt  oif  every  cirdinaiy  decency  dinid 
moral  duty.  Who  difplaj^d  moW  «kaite^ 
ti6fe  of  mind-,  and  a  wider  6ircte  of  Ittiera- 
t\tfe,  Ihan  the  celebrated  Sci^ligerst  Ytel^ 
frdm-  the  anecdotes  anci  chftl^dters  I  Co1i6ft 
of  them,  ict  the  reader  contemplatt  die  »i^/r* 

The  two  Scaligers,  fiither  and  font  vfevt 
two  ^odigies  of  learning  and  of  vairity^ 
Scioppius  hail  tore  the  n^aik  of  that  prini. 
cipahty  with  which  the  father  hid  addtrmed 
himfelf ;  for  the  elder  Scaligefr  mkinfombdn 
that  he  was  defcended  froin  the  La  Scalas^ 
princes  of  Verona, 

Abbe  Iraild,  the  anonynnous  author  of  9^ 
curious  work,  entitled  *  Literary  Quarrels^* 
(in  which  may  be  frequently  traced  the  bold 
•and  lively  touch  of  his  patron,  Voltaire) 
ajfords  me  fome  materids  for  an  account  of 
this  fingular  controverfy, 

Joifeph  Scaliger  inherited  from  his  fatfacfi^ 

with  an  ardent  love  for  ftudy,  the  moft 

ridicutetis  vanity.  With  a  moft  cauftic  an4 

jnoft  uiiAif]^rable  bumour^    Hia  writings 
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are  a  mafs  of  ufeful  materials,  and  grofs  in- 
veftives  againft  all  thofe  who  would  not  ac- 
knowledge him  to  be  the  phoehix  of  aathors. 
Intoxicated  with  the  abfurd  panegyrics  of 
bi3  friends,  he  imagined  that  Nature  had 
cxhaufted  herfelf  to  produce  him.  He  was 
a  literary  defpot.  He  gloried  in  bcingf  con-* 
vcrfant  with  thirteen  languages,  that  is  to 
fay,  he  knew  none.  To  the  fury  of  his  cri** 
ticifm  living  and  dead  authors  were  alike 
Sacrificed. 

He  gave,  in  1 594,  a  woJrk  under  the  title 
of  *  A  Letter  from  Jofeph  Sca^igen,  on  the 
Ahtiquity  and  Splendour  t>f  th6  Scaligeriate 
Race.'  Whatever  Pride  in  all  it's  deHriSum 
could  imagine  of  extravagaint  and  chimeri-' 
cal  in  genealogy,  is  colledted  in  this  writing* 
The  author  attempts  to  prove  that  his  fa- 
mily defcended  from  the  andent  princes  of 
Verona.  The  life  of  his  father  is  the  moft 
curious  morfel.  Julius  is  repreiented  as 
the  greateft  warrior  of  the  age,  l)ecaufe,  in 
his  youth,  it  happened  he  was  reduced  to 
ferve  as  a  common  foldier  in  Italy ;  as  the 
moft  fkflful  phyfician  in  Europe^  becaufe  h^ 
had  ferved  in  an  apothecary's  ihop;  as  a 
better  Latioift  than  Erafinus^  and  fupedor 
X  .in 
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in  every  thing  to  Cardan,  becaufe  he  had 
been  the  avowed  enemy  of  both.  This  mo- 
nument, thus  haftily  reared  to  the  glory  of 
all  the  paft  and  future  Scaiigcrs,  appeared 
to  Scioppius,  who  himfelf  had  fome  ridi- 
culous pretenfions  of  a  fimilar  nature^  as  an 
outrage  to  his  own  ideal  family. 

He  immediately  refuted  the  Letter  from 
one  end -to  the  other:  he  even  counted  the 
lies  it  contains,  and  he  very  accurately  tells 
us  they  amount  to  499.  He  fays»  and  he 
is  now  credited^  that  he  was  originally  named 
Jules  Burden ;  that  he  was  born  in  the  fhop 
of  a  gilder ;  had  pafTed  fome  part  of  his  life 
with  a  furgeon ;  and  then  became  a  corde- 
lier. The  elevation  of  his  mind  made  him 
afpire  to  honours  greater  than  thefe:  he 
threw  off  his  frock,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Dodor  in  Phyfic  at  Paris.  In  this  charac- 
ter he  ap; ♦eared  at  Venice,  and  in  Pi.  dmont. 
He  there  attjched  himfelf  to  a  prelate  of  the 
noble  Houfe  of  Rovezza,  and  followed  him' 
to  Agen,  of  which  is  patron  was  made  bi- 
fhop.  He  married  the  daughter  of  an  apo- 
thecary. Such  were  the  parents  of  Jofeph 
Scaliger ;  who,  finding  this  chimerical  prin- 
cipality in  his  family,  paflcd  himfelf  for  a 
^  prince  i 
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prinpe ;  and,  to  render  the  impofitions  of 
his  father  more  credible,  he  added  many  of 
his  own. 

What  an  humihation  for  Scahger,  to  be 
attacked  in  fo  fenfible  a  part.  He  direftly 
fent  forth  a  furious  hbel  againft  his  adver- 
fary :  it  is  entitled  '  The  Life,  and  the  Pa- 
rents, of  Gafpard  Scioppius.'  Never  were 
blots  in  an  cfcutcheon  blacker.  His  father 
was  piifliired  as  a  man  that  had  aflumed  a 
variety  of  fhapes,  but  always  of  the  meanefl 
and  roguish  clafs :  the  good  lady  his  mother 
was  infamous ;  and  he  purfues,  without 
mercy,  his  daughters,  his  fons,  and  his 
grand -children. 

Scioppius  (ftys  the  Abb,e)  crufhed  him 
in  a  volume,  which  will  hardly  find  it's  equaV 
for  foul  abufe.  It  was  written  with  fuch 
afperity,  that  (Baillet  fays)  Scioppius  was 
more  to  be  dreaded  than  the  hangman. 
This  blow  the  dethroned  Scaliger  could 
never  recover ;  and,  as  Menage  obferves  of 
this  work,  he  died  of  the  chagrin  he  felt  on 
theoccalion  of  Scioppius's  book  being  pub- 
liflied,  entitled    '  ■  ■;'  :  Hypobolymeeus .' 

'  Yet  we  maj,   '  "^  erves  Huet, '  fay,  with 

Lipfius,  that  if  the  two  Scaligers  were  w  t 

adtuiiiiy 
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actually  princes,  they  richly  merited  a  princi^ 
pality,  for  the  beauty  of  their  gqDius'apd  the 
extent  of  their  erudition ;  but  we  ca?L  o£fer 
DO  apology  for  their  ridiculous  and  dngular 
haughtincfs. 

*  When  a  friend  was  delineating  1ms  cfca-^ 
raster,  the  father  wro;te  to  him  in  theije  term^ 
— "  Endeavour  to  coUedt  whatever  is  moft 
beautiful  in  the  pages  of  MaJ(ini0a»  of  Xeno-* 
phon,  and  of  Plato,  and  you  nvty  then 
form  a  portrait  which,  however, '  will  rc-^ 
femble  me  but  imperfeftly." 

Yet  this  man  pofleiTed  little  delicacy  ^ 
tade,  as  he  evinces  by  the  falfe  judgmentf 
he  pafles  on  Hoaicr  and  Mufaeus  i  and* 
above  all,  by  thofe  unforrned  aqd  rude 
poems  with  which  he  has  diHionouri^  Par« 
nafTus.  Menage  fays,  that  the  colleffcipn 
of  Scaliger's  poems,  which  forms  a  thick 
odlavo  volume,  will  hardly  find  it's  equal 
for  bad  compofitioni  confidering  them  as 
the  produ6tions  of  a  man  of  letters*  Of  ^ 
great  number  of  epigrams,  there  are  but  ibur 
or  five  which  are  in  the  leaft  tolerable. 

Huet  thinks  that  his  fon  compofed  thofe 
letters  which  pafs  under  his  n^une ;  and,  as 
he  is  an  exquifite  judge  of  ftylc,  we  ihauld 

credit 
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credit  hU  opinion.  But,  though  hb  poetry 
is  To  deftitutc  of  rpjrit  or  grace,  his  pro^:,  it 
mult  be  allowed,  is  excellent:  nothing  caa 
bs  more  noble,  higlicr  polifhed,  or  more 
happily  turnc^L 

The  ion  poiTeffed  a  finer  tafte  :  his  ftvle 
is  more  flowing  and  eafy,  and  yet  is  not  the 
lefs  nobis  liis  wTitings,  like  thofe  of  the 
fiitlier,  breathe  fingukr  haughtinefs  and  ma- 
lignity. The  Scaligerana  will  convince  us 
that  he  was  incapable  of  thinking  or  fpeak- 
ing  favojrably  of  any  pcrfon.  Although  he 
has  reflefted  honour  on  his  age  by  the  ex- 
lenfivenefs  of  his  learning,  we  muft  confefs 
that  he  has  not  feldom  fallen  into  grofs  er- 
rors, even  on  thofe  fiibjcdts  to  which  he 
had  inoft  applied.  As  for  inftance.  Chro- 
nology, which  was  his  favourite  ftudy;  and 
although  he  imagined  that  he  flretched  the 
fceptre  over  the  realms  of  Criticifm,  no  one 
has  treated  this  topic  with  lefs  fehcity.  It 
was  the  reform  of  the  Calendar  then  pend- 
ing at  Rome  which  engaged  him  in  tliis 
ftudy.  He  wifhed  to  (hew  the  world  that 
he  was  more  capable  than  all  thofe  who  had 
been  employed.  If  the  fuccefs  of  this  la- 
bour had  depended  on  the  extent  and  varie- 
ty 
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ty  of  erudition,  he  had  eminently  ilirpdfle^ 
all  thofe  who  had  applied  to  this  taflc ;  but 
he  was  their  inferior  in  the  folidity  of  his 
judgment,  in  the  exad:nefs  of  his  arguments^ 
and  the  profundity  of  his  fpecuktions^ 
When  he  fondly  believed  that  he  had  found 
the  Quadrature  of  the  Circle,  he  was  cor-- 
redlcd,  and  turned  into  ridicule,. by  an  ob- 
fcure  fchoolmafter ;  who,  having  clearly 
pointed  out  tlie  paralogifm  which  deceived 
him,  made  his  cyclometrics  vanifli  at  his 
touch. 

*  Scaliger,  the  father,  was,*  fays  Patin, 
*  an  illuftrious  impoftor.  He  had  never 
been  at  any  war,  nor  at  any  court  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian,  as- he  pretended.  He 
pafTed  the  firft  thirty  years  of  his  life  in  one 
continued  ftudy.  Afterwards,  he  threw  off 
his  Monk's  frock,  and  palmed  on  all  Europe 
the  lingular  impofition  of  his  being  a  de-» 
fcendant  of  the  princes  of  Verona,  who  bore 
the  name  of  Scaliger.* 

Julius  Scaliger  had  this  peculiarity  in  his 
manner  of  compofition :  he  wrote  with  fuch 
accuracy,  that  his  manufcript  and  the  print- 
ed copy  always  correfponded  page  for  page^ 
and  line  for  line*     This  may  appear  trifling 

infbr- 
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loformationi  but  I  am  perfuaded  that  a  ha- 
bit of  corretflncls  in  the  leffer  parts  of  com- 
pofition  affiils  the  higher. 

I  am  pleafed  to  find  long  after  this  was 
written,  that  the  great  Milton  was  very 
anxious  for  the  correftncfs  of  his  puniflua- 
tion,  and  all  other  minutiae  of  the  prefs. 
So  were  Bayle,  Balzac,  Savage,  Armftrong, 
and  many  other  eminent  writers. 

George  Pfahnanazar,  well  known  in  the 
literary  v^orld,  exceeded  in  powers  of  de^ 
ception  any  of  the  great  importers  of  learn- 
ing. His  Ifland  ofFormoliiwas  an  illufioa 
eminently  bold,  and  maintained  with  as  much 
felicity  as  erudition ;  and  vart  maft  have 
been  that  erudition  which  could,  on  fcienti- 
fick  principles,  form  a  language  and  it's 
grammar. 


bB  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULT. 

The  maxims  of  this  noble  author  are  In 
the  hands  of  every  one.  To  thofe  who 
chufe  to  derive  every  motive  and  every  ac- 
tion from  the  foUtary  principle  oi  Jelf-love^ 

Vol.  I.  O  they 
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they  are  ineftimable.     They  form  one  con- 
tinued fatirc  on  human  nature;  but  they  are  * 
not  reconcileable  to  the  feelings  of  him  who . 
trembles  with  the  fendbilities  of  genius^  or 
pafles  through  life  with  the  firm  integrity  of 
virtue. 

The  charadler  of  this  author  is  thus  given 
by  Segrais — *  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cault  had  not  ftudied ;  but  he  was  endowed 
with  a  wonderful  degree  of  difcemment, 
and  knew  the  world  perfeftly  well.  It  was 
this  that  afforded  him  opportunities  of  mak« 
ing  refledlions^  and  reducing  into  maxima* 
thofe  difcoveries  which  he  had  made  in  the  ^ 
heart  of  man,  of  which  he  difplayed  an  ad« 
mirable  knowledge.' 

Chefterfield,  our  Englifh  Rochefoucault, 
we  are  alfo  informed^  poiTejSed  an  admira- 
ble knowledge  of  the  heart  of  man;  and  he, 
too,  has  drawn  a  fimilar  pid:ure  of  human 
nature.  Thefe  are  two  noile  authors f  whofbr 
chief  ftudies  feem  to  have  been  made  in 
courts.  May  it  not  be  poffible,  allowing 
thefe  authors  not  to  have  written  a  fentence 
of  apocrypha,  that  the  fault  lies  not  fb 
much  in  human  nature  as  in  the  nobility 
themfelves  ? 


Anh  criticism;  f^j 


MATTHEW  Paris; 

A  French  critic  has  given  this  juft  aindl 
lively  criticifm  oh  bur  hiftorian— 

•  Matthew  Paris,  an  EnglifH  Monk,  is  a 
^[ood  hiftorian,  if  we  e)i:cept  his  Vifions, 
and  his  Apparitions,  with  which  his  work 
is  crouded.  This  is  his  Worrt  fide#  But  irt 
thofe  times,  when  they  wrotfe  hiftory;  it  Wa^ 
st^  eflential  to  recount  a  number  of  miracles^ 
as  it  is  in  the  prefent  day  to  rejedt  them  j 
tihlefs  they  are  introduced  to  raife  a  laugh. 

*  Matthew  Paris  is,  however,  fincere,  and 
frank  j  and,  without  labouring  at  delineate 
ihg  the  portraits  6f  his  heroes,  he  prefents 
lis  with  all  the  ideas  which  are  neceflary  to 
he  given;  And  this  is  more  plealihg  to  me, 
than  that  vile  afFeftation  of  continually 
drawing  elaborate  portraits;  the  great  num- 
ber of  which  difguft,  and  render  the  veracity 
of  the  author  frequently  fufpedled;* 

Will  not  this  laft  ccnfure  fall  heavy  oii 
the  cAara^ers  which  SmoUet  has  given  uis  at 
the  conclufion  of  every  reign  of  our  mo-* 

€>  t  harchs  f 
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narchs?.  Does  not  the  author  more  fre- 
quently delineate  the  image  of  Imagination^ 
than  that  of  hiftoric  Truth"? 


THE   NUMERAL  FIGURES. 

The  Numeral  Figures,  i,  2,  3, 4,  5,  6^ 
7,  8,  9,  which  we  now  employ,  began  to  be 
made  ufe  of,  in  Europe,  for  the  firft  time, 
in  1 240,  in  the  Alphonfean  Tables,  made 
by  the  order  of  Alphonfo,  fon  of  Fcrdinand^^ 
King  of  Caftile;  who  employed,  for  tEis 
purpofe,  Ifaac  Hazan,  a  Jew  finger,  of  the 
Synagogue  of  Toledo;  and  Abel  Ragel,  an' 
Arabian.     The  Arabs  took  them  'from  the 
Inaians,  in  900.     The  other  Eaftern  na- 
tions received  them  through  the  means  of 
the  Spaniards,  in  a  (hort  time  after  their  in- 
vafions.     The  firft  Greek  who  made  ufe  of 
them,  was  Plenudes,  in  a  work  dedicated  to 
Michael  Paleologus,  in   1270;  fo  Aat  the. 
Creeks  had  them  not  from  the  Arabs,  but 
the  Latins. 

Thefe  cyphers,  in  the  indexes  of  French 
books,  are  frequently  oaJlcd  Araiic  cyfbers^ 
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to  difKnguifh  them  from  Roman  numerals. 
Dr.  Wallis  is  of  opinion,  that  they  became 
generally  ufed  in  England  about  the  year 
1 130.     This  account  is  difputable. 


THE  ARABIC  CHRONICLE. 

•  The  Arabic  Chronicle  of  Jerufalem  is 
only  valuable  from  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
For  fuch  is  the  ftupid  fuperftition  of  the 
Arabs,  that  they  pride  themfclves  on  being 
ignorant  of  whatever  has  pafled  before  the 
xniffion  of  their  Prophet,  The  moft  curi- 
ous information  it  contains,  is  concerning 
the  Croifades.  The  Abbe  de  Longerue  has 
tranflated  fevcral  parts.  He  vv^ho  would  be 
verfed  ia  the  hiftory  of  the  Croifades,  fhould 
attend  to  this  chronicle.  It  feems  to  have 
been  written  with  impartiality.  It  renders 
juftice  to  the  Chriftian  heroes,  and  particu- 
larly dwells  on  the  gallant  adtions  of  the 
Count  de  Saint  Gilles. 

What  feems  worthy  of  obfervatiqn,  our 
hiftorians  chiefly  write  concerning'  Godfrey 
de  Bouillon-,  only  the  learned  know  that  the 

O  3  Count 
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Count  de  Saint  Gilles  acfted  there  fo  imports 
ant  a  charader.  The  ftories  of  the  Saracens 
arc  juft  the  reverfe :  they  fpeak  little  con«v 
cerning  Godfrey,  and  eoiinently  diilingui(h 
Saint  Gilles. 

Taflb  has  given  into  the  more  vulgar  ac^ 
counts,  by  making  the  former  fo  eminent,  at 
the  coft  of  the  other  heroes,  in  his  Jerufaleni 
Delivered.  It  was  thus  that  Virgil  tranf* 
fomied,  by  his  magical  power,  the  chafte 
Dido  into  a  lover;  and  Homer,  the  meretri- 
cious Penelope  into  a  moaning  matron.  It 
is  not  requifite  for  poets  to  be  hiftorians  ; 
but  I  wifh  that  hiilorians  would  not  be  iiii 
frequently  poets. 


iM 


prior's  HANS  CARVEL. 


The  ftory  i^f  the  Ring  of  Hans  Carvel 
which  Fontiane  has  fo  prettily  fet  off,  and 
Prior  has  with  fuch  gaiety  arid  freedom  re- 
lated, is  yet  of  very  ancient  {landing;  but  it 
has  proved  fo  much  a  favourite,  that  a 
nunriber  of  authors  have  employed  it.    Mc- 

nagp 
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«age  fays,  that  Poggius,  who  died  in  1459, 
has  the  merit  of  it's  invention* 

Rabelais,  who  has  given  it  in  his  peculiar 
manner,  changed  it's  original  name  of  Phi»- 
lelphus,  to  that  of  Hans  Carvel. 

This  tale  will  alfo  be  found  in  the  elc^ 
venth  of  the  One  Hundred  New  Novels  coK 
le<%ed  in  1461. 

Ariofto  has  borrowed  it,  at  the  end  of  his 
£fth  Satire ;  but,  by  his  plea&nt  manner  of 
relating  it,  we  muft  confefs  it  is  fairly  ap« 
propriated.  H 

An  anonymous  writer,  who  publifhed  ft 
CoUcdion  of  Novels,  at  Lyons,  in  i  ^g^:, 
has  alfo  employed  it  in  his  eleventh  Novel. 

CeUio  Melefpini  has  it  again  in  page  288 
of  the  Second  Part  of  his  Two  Hundred 
Novels,  printed  at  Venice  in  1609. 

Fontaine,*^and  an  anonymous  writer  who 
has  compofed  it  in  Latin  Anacreontic  verfes, 
have  confidered  it  to  be  a  fubjeft  worthy  of 
their  pens ;  and,  at  length,  our  Prior  has 
given  it  to  us  in  his  beft  manner :  fo  that  I 
may  venture  to  predidt  that,  after  Ariofto, 
La  Fontaine,  and  Prior,  he  who  again  at- 
tempts it  in  the  politer  languages,  will  par- 
take the  difhonourable  fate  of  Icarus. 

O  4  Voltaire, 
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Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  Literary  Mifcella^ 
nies,  has  a  curious  Eflay,  to  fhcw  that  moft 
of  our  beft  modern  ftorics  and  plots  origi- 
nally belonged  to  the  Eaftern  Nationa* 
^he  Amphitrion  of  Moliere,  was  an  imitav 
-tion  of  Plautus,  who  had  borrowed  it  from 
the  Greeks,  who  had  taken  it  from  the  In«> 
dians.  It  is  given  by  Dow  in  his  Hiftory 
ofHindoftan.— The  Ephefian  Matron,  ver- 
iified  by  La  Fontaine,  was  borrowed  from 
the  Italians ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  Petronius^ 
and  Petroniia^  had  it  from  the  Greeks. 
But  where  (fays  he)  did  the  Greeks  .find 
}t?  In  the  Arabian  Tales.  And  from 
whence  did  the  Arabian  Fabulifls  borrow 
it  ?  From  the  Chinefe»  And  indeed  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Du  Halde,  who  coUoded  it 
from  the  Verfions  of  the  Jefuits, 

If  we  were  thus  nicely  to  inveftigatQ 
iho  genealogy  of  our  beft  modern  flories^ 
we  ftiould  often  difcover  their  iUegUima$^ 
f^irth. 


THIS 
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THE    ATHENIAN    TRIBUNAL    FOR    DRA- 
MATIC   COMPOSITION. 

The  Athenians  eftabliflied  a  Tribunal, 
compofed  of  five  judges,  to  give  their  ver- 
dict on  the  merits  of  Compofitions  deftined 
Jor  the  Theatre,  and  to  decide  if  they  de- 
ierved  a  public  reprefentation.  The  R6f» 
mans  had  a  fimilar  tribunal. 

To  give  an  inftance  of  the  critical  feveritjr 
of  thefe  judges — They  even  arraigned  at 
their  bar  BunpideSy  to  make  his  defence  for 
having  pennitted  one  of  his  dramatic  charac- 
ters impioufly  to  fay — *  That  he  had  made  a 
vow  with  his  tongue  to  the  gods,  but  not  with 
the  intention  of  performing  it.*  Euripides 
defended  himfelf,  by  fupplicating  die  cri- 
tics patiently  to  wait  till  the  conclufion  of 
the  piece,  when  they  would  fee  that  charac- 
ter broken  on  the  wheel. 

If  fuch  a  Tribunal  of  Criticifm  was  efta- 
Wifhed  at  London,  it  would  render  the  ftagc 
more  inftruftive  than  it  is  at  prefent^  wc 
jnight  probably  have  fewer  wretched  ope- 

"/^  ras; 
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ras ;  fucli  vapours  of  wit,  and  dregs  of  the 
imagination,  would  be  purged  away  from 
the  purity  of  dramatic  compofition^ 


TH£  FLORENCE  PROFESSOR. 

At  Florence  they  have  eflabliflied  a  Pro- 
feiTor,  chofen  from  amongft  the  mod:  emi-^ 
nent  of  the  Delia  Crufca  Academicians,  who 
profeiTes  publicly  the  Italian  language.  It 
was  thus,  alfo,  the  Romans  efkbliihed  a 
fimilar  Student,  who  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  profeflion  of  their  language. 

I  carinot  but  wifh  that  an  Academy^  or  at 
lead  a  ProfeJJorJhip^  were  founded  in  Eng- 
land, for  the  prefcrvation  of  our  language : 
they  might  cenfure  any  faulty  innovations 
which  appeared  in  the  ftyle  of  thofe  com/- 
pofitions  which  were  likely  to  become  cx- 
tenfive  in  their  circulation.  They  might 
detedt  the  tinfel  of  Delia  Crufca,  the  Galli- 
cifms  of  Gibbon,  and  the  Scotticifms  of 
Blair,  on  their  carlleft:  publication.  X^cy 
3yould  compel  our  authors  to  be  more  vigi- 

'    lanti 
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lant ;  and  we  might  thus  be  enabled  to  leave 
our  heirs  the  rich  inheritence  of  a  claflical 
Ayle,  who,  in  their  gratitude,  would  re-* 
compenfe  our  labours,  by  delivering  it  dpwa 
to  pofterity  uncontamiiiated. 

Swift,  and  other  good  judges  of  the  pu-^^ 
jity  qf  the  Englifh  language,  have  teilificji 
jtheir  deiire  for  fuch  an  eftablifhment ;  and^ 
jalthough  I  have  not  forgotten  the  fen  timen(s 
jof  Johnfon  on  this  occafion^  I  cannot  but 
pppofe  them.  Had  there  been  fuch  ^n 
^ademy^  or  Profejforjhip^  foi^nded  in  th^e 
^^s  the  Rambkr  was  publifhed,  pofteri^ 
^wou^  have  read  as  many  protefts  againfl: 
ihe  pedantic  LatiniQr  of  his  Englifh  as  there 
^  papers  in  that  work.  He  icem$  to  have 
been  feniible,  though  fomewhat  late,  of  hjls 
error;  for  his  biographical  ilyle  is,  indeed^ 
a  dafUcal  ftandard  of  the  Englifh  language. 
It  was  then  he  moft  cordially  praifed  the 
Addifonian  periods.  Akenfide  has  com* 
mitted  the  fame  violations  in  verje  which 
Johnfon  has  in  profe. 
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THE  STUDENT  IN  THE  M£TROPOLIi« 

A  Man  of  Letters,  who  is  more  intent 
on  the  acquifitions  of  literature  than  on  the 
plots  of  politics,  or  the  fpeculations  of  com- 
merce, will  find  a  deeper  folitude  in  a  po- 
pulous metropolis  than  if  he  had  retreated 
to  the  feclufibn  of  the  country.  The  Stu- 
tient,  as  he  does  not  flatter  the  malevolent 
paflions  of  men,  will  not  be  mucli  incom- 
moded with  their  prefence*  A  letter  which 
Defcartes  wrote  to  Balzac — who,  incapable 
as  he  found  his  great  foul  to  bend  to  the 
fer\''ilities  of  the  courtier,  xvas  preparing  to 
'retire  from  court— will  illuflrate  thcfe  fenti- 
•ments  with  great  force  atid  vivacity.  Def- 
cartes  then  fclided  in  the  commercial  city  of 
Amflerdam ;  and  thus  writes  to-  Balzac—  - 

^  You  wifh  to  retire ;  and  your  intention 
is  to  feek  the  folitude  of  the  Chartreux,  or, 
poflibly,  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful  pro- 
vinces of  France  and  Italy.  I  would  rather 
advife  you,  if  you  wifh  to  obferve  mankind, 

and 
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and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  plunged  into 
the  deepeft  folitude,  to  join  mc  in  Amfter* 
dam.  I  prefer  this  fituation  to  that  even 
of  your  delicious  villa,  where  I  fpent  fa 
great  a  part  of  the  laft  year :  for,  ho w* 
ever  agreeable  a  country-houfe  may  be,  ai 
thoufand  little  conveniences  arc  wanted^, 
which  can  only  be  found  in  a  city.  One  is 
not  alone  fo  frequently  in  the  country  as  one 
could  wifh :  a  number  of  impertinent  vifi- 
tors  are  continually  befieging  you.  Here, 
as  all  the  world,  except  myfelf,  is  occupied 
ia  commerce,  it  depends  merejy  on  myfelf 
to  live  unknown  to  the  world.  I  walk, 
every  day,  amongft  immenfe  ranks  of  peo- 
ple, with  as  much  tranquillity  as  you  do  ia 
your  green  alleys.  The  men  I  meet  with 
make  the  fame  impreflion  on  my  mind  as 
would  the  trees  of  your  forefls,  or  the  flocks 
of  (heep  grazing  on  your  common.  The 
buiy  hum,  too,  of  thefe  merchants,  does 
not  difturb  one  more  than  the  purling  of 
your  brooks.  If  fometimes  I  amufe  myfelf 
in  contemplating  their  anxious  motions,  I 
receive  the  fame  pleafure  which  you  do  ia 
obferving  thofe  men  who  cultivate  your 
iand ;  for  I  teflcdt,  that  the  end  of  all  their 

labours 
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kbours  is  to  cmbcllifh  the  city  which  f  itf-?' 
habit,  and  to  anticipate  all  my  wants.     If 
you  fee  with  delight  tjie  fruits  of  your  or- 
chards, which  promife  you  fuch  rich  crops, 
do  you  think  I  feel  lefs  in  obferving  lb  many ' 
ffeets,  that  convey  to  me  the  produdions 
of  either  India  ?   What  fpot  on  earth  could 
you  find,  which,  like  this,  can  fo  intereft' 
your  vanity,  and  gratify  your  tafte  V 


GUY   PATIH, 

Guy  Patin  was  an  author  who  m^d^ 
much  noife  in  his  time:  but,  like  many 
others  of  this  kind,  pofterity,  more  tempe- 
rate, as  lefs  interefted  in  the  fcandal  of  the 
day,  will  not  allow  pcrtneis  to  be  "w^  and 
multifarious  anecdote,  learning. -^^^t^  as*' 
Englifhmen,  muft  peculiarly  feel  our  indig-^ ' 
nation  kindle  at  the  ilri£tures  which  I  (hall 
notice;  and  which,  garbage,  as  they  itt^ 
have  been  haflied  up  by  D*Argens,  Voltaird,^ 
and  many  a  French  literary  Cutfinier. 

The  work,  for  which  he  gained  fo  much' 

unmerited  applause,  confifts  of  three,  vo^ 

y  IttflMS 
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lames  of  letters,  which  were  written  to  his 
fHends  in  a  familiar  ftylc,  replete  with  the 
anecdotes  of  the  dof — a  kind  of  newfpaper, 
rather  than  an  epiftolary  correfpondence  i 
and,  like  a  newfpaper,  fince  time  has  com* 
mented  on  it's  text^  it  will  be  found  that 
the  greater  part  of  thefe  anecdotes  is  fal/e 
and  aialicious^  They  were  read,  however, 
with  great  avidity:  but  this  criticifm  of 
Menage  will  be  found  to  be  juft — 

*  The  Letters  of  Guy  Patin  are  replete 
with  falflioods.  Mr.  Bigot  and  I  have  dc*- 
tedled  fome  in  every  page.  He  was  not 
careful  in  what  he  wrote,  and  he  took  every 
thing  as  it  came/ 

*  Thefe  Letters,*  fays  Voltaire,  *  were  read 
eagerly,  becaufe  they  contained  anecdotes 
of  fuch  things  as  every  body  likes,  and  fa- 
tires  which  are  liked  flill  more.  They* 
ihew  what  uncertain  guides  in  hiftory  thofe 
writers  are,  who  inconfideratcly  fet  dowa 
the  news  of  the  day*  Such  accounts  are 
frequently  falfc,  or  perverted  by  the  ma- 
lice of  mankind.* 

Bayle,  in  crilicifing  them,  obfcrves — *  It 
is  proper  the  reader  (hould  know  all  the 
witty  layings  and  (lories  h^  relates  are  not 

triic. 
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true.  There  are  fome  places,  wherein  he 
£bews  a  terrible  malice^  and  a  prodiguius 
bddnefsy  in  giving  a  criminal  turn  to  every 
thing/ 

.  This  language  is  indeed  forcible ;  it  is 
certainly  juft*  The  reader  may  judge  by 
the  extraft  I  now  make  out  of  the  Patiniana^ 
page  17.  It  was  written  when  Salmafiua 
finifhed  his  Defence  of  King  Charles,,  which 
was  fo  nervoufly  anfwered  by  Milton. 

*  The  book  of  Mr.  Salmafius,  written  fof 
the  defence  of  the  King  of  England,  is  now 
printed  at  Leyden,  in  French,  and  in  La- 
tin.    This   apology  for  a  king,  who  has  . 
been  beheaded  by  his  people,  is  a  delicate 
fubjedt,  and   will  not  pleafe  every   body. 
The  Englijhy  who  are  the  worjli  the  moji . 
cruel,  and   the  moJi  perfidious  of  people, 
pretend  that  they  are  countenanced  by  their 
religion,  and  the  political  law;  but  Religie 
non  fert  Parricidas,  Ecckjia  nefcit  Sanguis 
nem.     The  moft  refined  politics  do  not  go 
fo  far  as  to  dare  to  punifh  kings,  like  other 
malefadtors,  by  the  hand  of  the  common 
hangman.     The  grandfiither  of  this  mo- 
narch was  ftrangled  by  the  Puritans  of  Scot- . 
land.  His  grandmother,  Mary  .Stuart,  was. 
5  beheaded 
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beheaded  in  England,  in  the^year  1587,  by 
the  command  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I,  who 
naturally  hate  the  Englifh,  cannot  .but 
f^udder  with  horror  when  I  think  of  this 
nation/ 

I  ftiall  fay  nothing  on  this  extraordinary 
paffage ;  but  only  remark  that,  though  all 
this  paflcd  fo  near  the  times  in  which  Patin 
lived,  he  has  committed,  in  this  (hort  extraft, 
a  grofs  hiftorical  blunder,  as  Mr.  James 
i^etit  Andrews  has  dctefted ;  to  whofe  la* 
hours  I  take  this  opportunity  of  acknow- 
ledging myfelf  indebted  for  much  pleafura- 
ble  information. 

It  has  been  a  cuftom  to  echo  amongft  the 
Gallic  writers,  that  the  Engliih  nation  arc 
of  the  race 

''-of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat. 
The  Anthropophagi-    ■  ■  ■    ' 

The  very  executions  of  our  malei&ftors 
at  Tyburn  have  been  urged  as  a  proof. 
Hear  Voltaire — 

*  There  have  been  fanguinary  times  ya 
all  nations; but,  amongft  ih^  EngliJIo^  more 
iJluftrious  men  have  been  brought  to  die 
block  than  in  all  Europe  bcfides.    It  was 

Vol.  !•  P  the 
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the  charafter  of  this  nation  to  commit  legal 
murders.  The  gates  of  London  have  bcein 
infe<fted  with  human  heads  Exed  to  the 
walls/ 

D'Argens,  in  his  Philofophical  Vifions, 
has  given  the  character  of  the  Englifh  na-» 
tion^  under  the  name  of  the  Libertines,  i» 
the  fecond  Vifion.  The  paHage  is  too  long 
to  be  quoted;  but  the  power  of  his  pencil 
feems  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  lively  VoW 
taire's  in  drawing  our  portrait  with  a  ver-»- 
million  hue.  ^  Monftersl'  as  Shakefpeare 
favs. 


•whofe  heanis 


Do  grow  beneath  their  flioulders  f '- 

He  fays,  that  a  civil  war  is  our  delight, 
and  the  beheading  a  monarch  our  amuie- 
ment.  This  hardly  deferves  the  name  of 
wit;  it  is  certainly  deftitute  of  truth.  I 
have,  not  infrequently,  thought  that  theib 
lively  and  facetious  writers  (for  furely  they 
did  not  mean  to  he  Jerious)  are  ignorant  of 
their  own  hi^ory :  no  improbable  circum- 
fiance  with  thofe  who  probably  have  written 
nearly  as  many  books  as  they  have  read.  I 
maintain^  that  France  has  known  more  fan* 

guinaiy 
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quinary  periods  than  England;  and  that 
iMre  of  their  kings  than  of  our  own  have 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  Let  us  recolleft 
the  aflaffinations  of  Henry  the  Third  and 
Fourth ;  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Second 
and  Charles  the  Fourth;  Louis  the  Thir- 
teenth and  Fourteenth;  and  let  all  the  ef- 
forts of  all  the  Pa  tins  produce  a  maflacre  in 
England  io  dreadful  as  that  of  St.  Bartholo* 
mew  in  France  ! 


THE  TALMUD  AND  GEMARA* 

The  Talmud  is  a  colledlion  of  Jewifh 

Traditions,  which  had  beeii  orally  preferved. 

It  comprizes  the  Mijhna^  which  is  the  text; 

and  the  Gemara,  it's  commentary.     It  is  a 

compleat  fyftem  of  the  barbarous  learning 

of  the  Jews.     They  have  perfuaded  them^ 

felves,  that  thcfe  traditional  explications  arc 

of  a  Divine  origin :  for  they  tell  us,  that 

the  Pentateuch  was  written  out  by  their  le- 

giflator  before  his  death;  -that  the  number 

of  copies  was  thirteen,  one  for  eaqh  tribe, 

«id  the  rem^ing  one  was  depofited  in  the 

P2  Arlu 
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Ark.  That  the  Oral  Law  *  was  what  Mole9 
continually  taught,  in  his  Sanhedrim,  to  the 
Elders,  and  die  reft  of  the  people;'  the 
mode  of  which,  honefl  David  Levi  informs 
us,  was  thus — 

*  As  foon  as  Mofes  was  returned  to  his 
tent  from  receiving  the  words  of  God,  he 
called  Aaron  thither  unto  him,  and  firft  de- 
livered unto  him  the  T^extj  which  was  to  be 
the  Written  Law ;  and  after  that,  the  inter- 
pretation of  it,  which  was  the  Oral  Law^ 
in  the  fame  order  as  he  received  both  from 
God  in  the  Mount.     Then  Aaron  arifing, 
and  feating  himfelf  at  the  right-hand  of 
Mofes,  Elearar,  and  Ithamar,  his  fons  went 
in. the  next;  and   being  taught  botbthefe 
Laws  at  the  feet  of  the  Prophet,  in  the  fama 
manner  as  Aaron  had  been,  they  alio  zxoSt 
and  feated  themfelves ;  and  then  the  Se- 
venty Elders,  who  conftituted  the  Sanhe- 
drim,  or  Gi:eat  Senate  of  the  nation  i  and 
then  entered  all  fuch  of  the  people  as  were 
deiirous  of  knowing  the  word  of  God/ 

He  then  informs  us  that  Mofes,  Aaron» 
his  fons,  and  the  Elders,  made  the  fame  re-* 
petition  before  they  withdrew— *  So  that  the 
people  having  heard  both  thefe  Laws  repeall- 
ed 
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cd  to  them  four  times,  they  all  had  it  there- 
by firmly  fixed  in  thetr  memories ;  but  the 
interpretation  thereof^  was  to  be  delivered 
down,  only  by  word  of  mouthy  to  the  fuc- 
ceeding  generations,'  for  which  no  reafon  is 
alledged. 

It  appears  afterwards,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  40th  year  of  their  flight  from  Egypt, 
the  memory  of  the  people  became  treache- 
rous, and  Mofes  was  con  drained  to  repeat, 
occafionally^  this  fame  Oral  Law ;  which 
(if  it  is  not  profane  to  fay)  had  been  much 
better  written^  as  the  Pentateuch  was. 

This  liiftory  of  the  Talmud  fome  may  b^ 
inclined  to  fuppofe  apocryphal.  It  appears 
that  the  Talmud  was  compiled  by  certain 
Jewifh  doiftors,  who  were  folicited  for  this 
purpofe  by  their  nation,  that  they  "might 
have  fomething  to  oppofe  to  their  Chriftian 
adverfaries,  Thefe  doctors  were  defen- 
dants of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Ifrael,  who  were 
led  into  captivity  by  king  Salmanazar,  fa- 
ther of  Sennacherib,  in  the  reign  of  Kin^ 
Hofea.  This  book  is  a  mixture  of  the  Sy- 
riac,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  vulgar  Hebrew, 
which  was  the  language  fpoken  in  the 
fchools  of  tne  Rabbins,  and  which  differs  as 

P  3  IT^uch 
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much  from  the  other,  as  the  Latin  of  Baitp« 
linus  from  that  of  Cicero.  This  work  con- 
tains nothing  that  isT  valuable,  but  a  very 
heavy  load  of  pious  abfurdities,  of  infipid 
ftories,  and  palpable  contradiftions.  The 
only  apology  that  has  been  made  for  thefe 
extravagancies  and  idle  fidtions,  is»  that  af- 
ter the  completion  of  the  Talmud,  thoic 
who  fucceeded  in  the  fchools  are  diftinguifli- 
cd  by  the  name  of  Opinionijis^  and  not  by 
that  of  Dollars;  and  that  no  Jew  is  cqni* 
pelled  to  receive  them  as  matters  of  faith, 
although  we  are  informed  that  this  work 
originated  (as  we  have  already  obfervcd) 
from  the  Divinity  itfelf.      ^ 

Chevreau,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World, 
affords  us  a  fatisfa<3:ory  account  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  work,  I  ihall  give  an  .abftra& 
of  his  Analy  fis. 

There  are  two  Talmuds ;  the  Jcrufalem 
and  the  Babylonian.  The  laft  is  the  raoft 
efteemed,  becaufe  it  is  the  moft  bulky.  It 
contains  the  oral  traditions  from  the  time 
of  Mofes,  to  Rabbi  Jehuda  Hakkodofli,  an 
induftrious  young  man,  called  the  Prince  of 
the  Rabbins,  becaufe  he  moft  carefully  cgl^ 
ledted  their  Reveries.    This  work  is  divided 

into 
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inlo  fix  parts,  of  which  every  one  which  is 
entitled  Order ^  is  formed  of  T^redtifes  :  eve- 
ry Treatife   is  divided  into  Chapters^  arid 
every  Chapter  into  Mt/hnasy  or  Apbori/hit. 
In  ihtfirji  part^  is  difcufled  whatever  relates 
to  Seedsy  Fruits^  and  Trees.     In  the  fecond^ 
Feajis.     In  the  tbirdy  Women,  their  Duties, 
their  Dtforders,  Marriages,  Divorces,   Coh^ 
trails,   and  Nuptials.     In  i^t  fourth,   are 
treated  the  Damages  or  Loflcs  fuftaiiled  by 
Beafts  Of  Men;  6f  Things Jhund $  Depo/iisi 
U/uries;    Rents;    Farms i    Partnerfi>ips  iti 
Commerce  ;   Inheritance ;    Sales  arid   Pm^ 
chajes I  Oaths-,  Witnejffes\    Arrejls\    Idota^ 
try ;  and  here  are  named  thdfe  by  whom  thfc 
Oral  Law  was  received  and  preferyed.     Ih 
the  ^th  part,  are  noticed  what  regird  iStf"* 
crifices  and  holy  things :  and  the  Jixth  treats 
on  Purifications;  Vejfels;  Furniture yCloat hi; 
Houfes }    Leprofy,;    Baths,    and   numeroitt 
other  articles.  All  this  forms  the  MiskN  a. 
This  account  frbm  Chevreau  is  very  atr* 
curate.    I  have  compared  it  with  the  ampler 
analyfis  of  David  Levi.     I  refer  the  reader 
to  a  publication  of  the  laft  writer,  which  ha« 
for  title,  *  A  fuccinft  AccoUnt  of  the  Rit« 
and  Ceremonies  of  the  Jews,  &6.  By  David 

P  4  Levu 
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Levi/  This  work  is  the  only  fatisfecftoiy 
one  in  our  language,  though  very  inferior  to 
Leo  de  Modena;  If  allowance  is  made  for 
the  author's  inexperience  in  literature,  his 
integrity  will  be  found  highly  commendable; 
and  an  honcft  man  is  fuperior  to  a  fine  wri-' 
ter.  But  why  infill  on  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Talmud  ? 

The  Gemara,  that  is,  the  Accomplijb^ 
ment  or  Perfe&ioriy  contains  the  Disputes 
and  the  Opinions  of  the  Rabbins  on  the 
oral  traditions.  Their  laft  decifions.  Elu- 
cidating abfurdities  by  other  abfurdities  \ 
CheVreau  writes,  that  the  Jews  have  fuch 
veneration  for  this  ridiculou,s  compilement^ 
that  they  compare  the  holy  writing?  to  war 
ter ;  the  Talmud  to  wine  -,  the  text  of  Mofcs 
to  pepper ;  the  Talmud  to  aromatics.  They 
alfo  tell  us,  that  of  the  twelve  hours  of. 
which  the  day  is  compofed,  God  employs 
nine  to  ftudy  the  Talmud,  and  only  threQ 
to  read  the  written  Law  ! 

As  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
one  of  thefe  Rabbinical  Reveries,  I  have 
compiled  fome  notices  which  they  have 
given  concerning  Adam. 

Adam's  body  was  made  pf  tlie  earth  of 

Babylon^ 
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Babylon,  his  ^W  of  the  land  of  Ifrac^,  his 
c^Aer  members  of  other  parts  of  the  world* 
R,  Meir  thought  he  was  compaft  of  the 
earth  gathered  out  of  the  whole  earth ;  as  it 
is  written — Thine  eyes  did  fee  myfubjlance^ 
Now  it  is  elfe  where  written — The  eyes  of  the 
Lord  are  over  all  the  earth*     R.  Aha  cx-t 
prefsly  marks  the  twelve  hours  in  which  his 
various  parts  were  formed.    His  ftature  was 
from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other  % 
and  it  was  for  his  tranfgrcfSon   that  the 
Creator,  laying  his  hand  in  anger  on  him, 
leflened  him ;  for  before,  (fays  R.  Eleazer) 
^  with  his  hand  he  reached  the  firmament*' 
R.  Jehuda  thinks  his  fin  washerefy;  but 
R.  Ifaac  thinks  (as  my  author  expreflcs  it) 
that,  *  it  was  nouriftiing  his  forefkin/ 

They  farther  inform  us,  that  he  was  an 
Hermaphrodite,  having  both  fexcs,  and  a 
double  body  :  the  female  parts  joined  at  the 
fhoulders  and  back  parts  to  the  male ;  their 
countenances  turned  from  each  other.  And 
this  they  prove  by  Mofes  faying — *  So  God 
created  man  in  his  image  y  male  and  female 
created  he  them,  and  he  called  their  name^ 
Adam.'  Adam,  being  folitary,  cut  himfelf 
ill  two,  (a  hint  this  tQ  the  Managers  for  their 

panto-* 
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pantomimes)  and  found  himfelf  fitted  for 
procreation.  Leo  Hebraus  thus  reconciles 
fhe  fable  of  Plato's  Androgynus  with  the 
narration  of  Mofes,  from  which  he  thinks 
it  is  borrowed.  Plato  relates,  that  Jupiter, 
in  the  firft  forming  of  mankind,  made  them 
fuch  androginif  with  two  bodies,  of  two 
fexes  jpined  in  the  breaft,  which  he  divided 
for  their  pride,  the  navel  ftill  remaining  ai 
zfcar  of  the  wound  then  made. 

This  article  may  be  futBcient  to  fatiate  the 

reader  with  a  perufal  of  the  Talmud.    Obe^ 

jamfatis  eji  I    For  his  farther  fatisfaflaon,  | 

refer  him  to  Bafnage's  Ifijloire  dcs  yuiff^ 

fpme  IV.  p.  I3?3«! 


CARDINAL   RICHELIEi;, 

The  prefent  anecdote  concerning  Caral-* 
nal  Richelieu,  may  ferve  to  teach  the  man 
of  letters  how  he  deals  out  Criticifms  to  the 
Grciity  when  they  aik'  his  opinion  of  manu-^ 
fcripts,  be  they  in  vcrfe  or  profc. 

The  cardinal  placed  in  a  gallery  of  hia 

palace  the   portraits  of  fever^  iUujRrious 

8  men* 
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men.    Among  them  was  Bkife  dc  Montluc^ 
Marcfchal  of  France.     He  was  defirous  of 
compofing  the  infcriptions  which  were  to  be 
placed  round  the  portraits.     That  which 
he  intended  for  Montluc  was  conceived  in 
thefe  terms  :  Muka fecit ^  Plurafcripjity  Vir 
tameriy  Magnus  fuit.     He  fhe wed  it  with- 
out mentioning  the  author  to  Bourbon,  the 
Royal  Profeflbr  in   Greek,  and  afkcd  his, 
opinion  concerning  it.     Having  read  it,  he 
cxprefled  his  diflike  in  Warm  terms,  and 
thought  it  was  Latin  much  in  the  ftylc  of 
the  Breviary ;  and,  if  it  had  concluded  with 
an  AUelujabj  it  would  ferve  for  an  Anthefn 
to  the  Magnificat.     The   cardinal  agreed 
with  the  feverity  of   his   ftridtures;   and 
even    acknowledged    the   dilcernment   of 
the  profeflbr ;  *  for,'  he  feid,  *  it  is  realty 
written  by  a  prieft.  *    But,  however  he  might 
.approve  of  Bourbon's  critical  powers,  he 
punished  without  mercy  his  ingenuity.  The 
pcnfion  his  majefty  had  beftowed  on  him 
was  withheld  the  next  year. 

The  cardinal  was  one  of  thofe  ambitious 
men,  who  fooliflily  afpire  to  excel  in  what- 
ever a  true  Genius  is  moft  excellent ;  and^ 
becaufe  he   faw  himfeif  conftantly  difap- 

pointed^ 
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pointed,  he  envied,  with  all  the  v6nom  of 
rancour,  thofe  talents  which  are  fo  frequent- 
ly all  that  men  of  genius  poffefs. 

Here  are  two  interefting  anecdotes—- He 
was  jealous  of  Balzac,  becaufe  his  reputa- 
tion became  fo  fplendid:  he  even  offered  the 
elder  Heinfius  ten  thoufand  crowns  to  write 
a  Criticifm  which  fliould  ridicule  his  elabo- 
rate compofitions.  This  Heinfius  refuied, 
becaufe  Salmafius  threatened  to  revenge 
JSalzac  on  his  Herodes  Infanticida. 

He  attempted  to  rival  the  reputation  of 
Corneille's  Cid,  by  oppofing  to  it  one  of  the 
mofl:  ridiculous  produdions  that  was  ever 
exhibited  in  the  theatre.  It  was  art  allego- 
rical tragedy,  in  which  the  minijier  had  con- 
gregated the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
A  great  deal  of  political  matter  was  thrown 
together,  divided  into  fcenes  and  adts.  When 
he  firfl  fent  it  anonymoufly  to  the  French 
Academy,  it  was  reprobated.  He  then 
tore  it  in  x^g^>  and  fcattered  it  about  his 
ftudy.  Towards  evening,  like  another  Me- 
dea lamenting  over  the  members  of  her 
own  children,  he  and  his  fecretary  pafled 
the  night  in  uniting  the  fcattered  limbs* 
fie  then  ventured  to  avow  himfelf ;  and, 

having 
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having  pretended  tocorrcft  thii  incorrigible 
tragedy,  the  fubmiffive  Academy  retradtcd 
their  cenfures— but  the  Public  pronounced 
it's  melancholy  fate,  on  it's  firft  rcprefen- 
tation.  This  was  the  tr3.gedy  which  was  in^ 
tended  to  thwart  Corneille's  Cid.  Enraged 
tf  it's  fuccefs,  Richelieu  even  commanded 
the  Academy  to  publilh  an  abufive  Critique 
of  it,  which  is  well  known  in  French  lite-* 
rature.  Boileau,  on  this  occafion,  has  theie 
two  well  turned  verfes — 

*  En  vain  centre  le  Cid,  un  M'niftrc  fe  ligU'?; 
Tout  Paris,  pour  Chinunej  a  les  ycux  de  Rodriguez 

T'  oppofe  the  Cid,  in  vain  the  Statefman  tries; 
All  PariS) for  Ch'inune^ has  Rodrigue's eyes/ 

It  is  faid,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  i'l  fuc- 
cefs of  this  tragedy  that  cuftom  is  derived^ 
which  the  French  have,  of  fecuring  a  num- 
ber of  friends  to  applaud  their  pieces  at 
their  firft  reprefentations.  In  the  Rechercbes 
Jur  le  Theatre,  p.  142,  I  find  the  following 
droll  anecdote  concerning  this  droll  tra- 
gedy. 

The  minifter,  after  the  ill  fuccefs  of  his 

tragedy,  retired,  unaccompanied,  the  fame 

evening,  to  his  country-houfe  at  Ruel.    He 

4  thcA 
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then  fent  for  his  favourite  Defmarefts^  who 
was  at  fupper  with  his  friend  Petit.  Defxna* 
refts  conjeduring  that  the  interview  would 
be  ftormy,  begged  his  friend  to  accompany 
him* 

Well !  faid  the  cardinal,  as  foon  as  he  fzw 
them,  the  French  will  never  poiTefs  a  tafte 
for  what  is  excellent:  they  feem  not  to  have 
reli-lied  my  tragedy.  My  lord,  anfwered 
Petit,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  piece,  which 
is  fo  admirable,  but  that  of  the  flayers. 
Did  not  your  Eminence  perceive,  that  not 
only  they  knew  not  their  parts,  but  that 
they  were  all  Jrunk  ?  Really,  replied  the 
cardinal,  fomething  plcafed,  I  obfervcd  they 
adied  it  dreadfully  ill. 

When  Defmarifts  and  Petit  returned  to  Pa-^ 
ris,  they  did  not  fail  going  to  the  players,  to 
plan  a  new  mode  of  performance,  which  was 
to  fecure  a  number  of  fpeftators ;  fo  that  at 
the  fecond  reprefcntation  burfts  of  applauie 
were  frequently  heard ! 

Richelieu  had  another  lingular  vanity  of 
clofely  imitating  Cardinal  Ximenes*  Pliny 
was  not  a  more  fervilc  imitator  of  Cicero. 
Marville  tells  us,  that,  like  Ximenes,  he 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army ;  like 

hiw. 
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lum,  he  degraded  princes  and  nobles ;  and 
like  him,  rendered  himfclf  formidable  to  all 
^  Europe^  And  becaufe  Ximenes  had  efta- 
bliflicd  fchools  of  Theology,  Richelieu  un-  -- 
dertook  likcwife  to  raiijb  again  the  fchools 
of  the  Sorbonne.  And,  to  conclude,  as 
Ximenes  had  written  feveral  theological 
treatifes,  our  cardinal  was  alfo  delirous  of 
leaving  pofterity  various  polemical  works. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  had  certainly  an  un-  - 
common  genius  for  politics.  Many  in- 
ftances  might  be  given.  I  (hall  notice  two. 
Sir  William  Temple  obferves,  that  he  in- 
ftituted  the  French  Academy  to  give  em- 
ployment to  the  wits^  and  to  hinder  them 
from  infpefting  too  narrowly  into  his  poli- 
tics, and  his  adminiflration.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Marefchal  deGrammont  loft  an  im- 
portant battle  by  the  orders  of  the  cardinal, 
that,  in  this  critical  conjunfture  of  affairs, 
his  majefty  (who  was  inclined  to  difmifs 
him)  could  not  then  abfolutely  do  without 
him. 

Thefe  anecdotes  will  fenre  to  (hew,  to 
what  a  degree  of  felf- opinion  Vaiuty  may 
level  a  great  man,    He  who  would  attempt 
to  difplay  univerfal  excellence,  will  proba- 
bly 
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bly  be  difappointcd ;  it  is  certain  he  will  be 
impelled  to  pradife  meannefles,  and  to  aft 
follies,  which,'  if  he  has  the  leaft  fenfibility, 
muft  occafion  him  many  a  pang,  and  many 
a  blufh* 


THE  PLINIES. 

Pliny  was  by  much  too  bold  to  advance^ 
in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  lib.  7.  cap.  35.  that 
the  foul  is  not  immbrtaL  This  is  a  dread* 
ful  fentiment  to  be  deflemlnated  tliroughout 
a  ftate ;  for,  if  this  principle  is  eftabliihedy 
the  good  will  no  more  hope  for  a  recom- 
pence  of  their  miferies,  nor  the  bad  dread  a 
puniihment  for  their  crimes. 

To  deny  the  immortality  of  the  foul  (as 
Mr.  Monnoye  obferves)  was  not,  in  the 
days  of  Pliny,  fo  bold  an  opinion  as  it  would 
be  now.  It  was  then  allowed  to  follow  the 
opinions  of  Epicurus,  who  believed  in.  the 
mortality  of  the  foul ;  and  Lucretius,  in  his 
celebrated  poem,  eftabliflies  this  dodlrine* 
Seneca,  floic  as  he  was,  anticipates,  in  fe- 

vcral 
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YCral  paflages  of  his  wcJrks,  the  fentimcnt 
and  even  the  exprcffions  of  Pliny,  _^ 

Pliny  was  certainly  a  man  of  irreproach- 
able charadter :  but  the  truth  is,  that,  like 
moft  of  the  Romans,  he  afpired  to  ^lory^ 
by  (hewing  that  he  could  be  an  honed:  man 
Without  the  hope  of  any  future  reward* 
The  fentiment  is  noble ;  but  let  it  be  confin- 
ed to  the  narrow  circle  of  fpeculative  phi- 
lofophy.  / 

Pliny,  to  exprefs  at  the  fame  time  the  in- 
vention and  the  malice  of  men,  fays,  in 
writing  on  Arrows^  that  they  have  given 
wrings  to  iron,  and  taught  it  to  fly  like  a  bird 
—-had  he  even  added,  like  a  ravenous  vul- 
ture, perhaps  it  might  have  heightened  this 
poetical  image.  Had  he  lived  when  gun^ 
powder,  fire-arms,  and  bombs,  were  invent- 
ed, what  metaphors  could  the  philofopher 
have  found  to  equal  his  indignation  !  Ari- 
ofto  and  Milton  have  fatirized  this  diaboli- 
cal machinery,  when  they  gave  them  to  be 
employed  by  the  demons. 

The  elder  Pliny,  who  was  fo  intimately 
acquaiated  with  the  human  heart,  fays,  oa 
the  fubje^  of  Cryjial  Fafes^  that  their  fragi^ 
lity  enhances  their  price  ;  and  that  it  is  the 

Vol.  I.  CL  boaft 
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bead  of  Luxury  to  make  ufe  of  things  thlt 
may,  at  the  flighteft  blow,  entirely  periih. 

The  Younger  Pliny  has  given  (a  French 
wit  obferves)  fo  exadt  a  defcription  of  his 
houfe,  that  it  looks  as  if  he  wifhed  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it.  Men  of  tafte  are  fond  of  perpe-  • 
tuating  thofe  fcenes  which  their  lives  have 
been  pafled  in  embellifhing. 

This  writer,  has  given  us  this  admirable 
fentiment — Tliat  He  is  a  good  man,  and  of 
ftridt  morals,  who  pardons  every  one,  as  if 
he  himfelf  committed  faults  every  day  ;  and  - 
yet,  who  endeavours  to  abftain  from  thert)» 
as  if  he  pardoned  no  one. 

Pliny  the  younger  was  a  fervile  imitator 
of  Cicero,  (whom  indeed  he  adored)  even  - 
in  the  minuteft  occurrences  of  life.  This 
we  may  trace  throughout  his  elegant  epifUes* 
In  the  thirty-third  letter  of  the  feventh  book 
he  intreats  Tacitus*  his  friend,  to  notice 
him  in  his  hiftory.  This  favour  he  hadbe- 
fore  alked,  in  the  fixtcenth  letter  of  the  fixth 
book.  A  limilar  mode  of  proceeding  wis  • 
pradtifcd  by  Cicero.  This  great  orator,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  had  the  exccffivc  vanity 
of  writing  to  Lucccius,  to  direA  liim  ifi 
'what  manner  he  ihould  mention  liim ;  and ' 

:  he 


•  •  • 
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lie  begs  him,  that,  in  his  annals,  he  would- 
refcrve  an  entire  volume  fpr  his  confulfliip  I 
Whatever  may  be  the  vanity  of  the  moderns, 
they  appear  to  have  more  art  than  the  an^ 
cients  in  difguifing  it* 


INNOVATION* 


To  an  ingenious  friend  I  am  indebted 
'for  the  prefent,  and  two  fubfecjuent  arti-  * 
cles. 

The  following  (hort  extrad:  from  a  French 
writer,  about  the  year  1 500,  may  fervc  to 
fliew,  that  the  cry  againft  Innovation  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  clergy  of  the  prefent  day, 
-even  againft  the  opinions  of  the  moft  mode* 
rate  amongft  their  own  body* 

*  Such  perfons  were  the  brave  bifhops  of 
the  Lionnois,  who  affembled  a  Synod  to  re- 
iform  the  regulations  of  Saint  Anthony  in 
^at  province.  The  Monks  of  that  place 
were  diftinguirtied  by  the  title  of  the  Hogs 
cf  Saint  Anthony  :  they  afflided  themfelves 
wilb  the  pains  of  itiSiking  eigAt  rejpajls  ia  one 

Qj2  day, 
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day,  to  fhcw  the  wcakncfs  of  Human  Na* 
ture! 

There  were  fome  Jefuits,  and  fome  young 
bifhopsy  who  made  fine  harangues,  and  long 
tines  too  to  demonftrafe  that  Juc6  conjlitu-- 
tions  admit  of  change,  habita  mttone  tent'^ 
forum:  that  what  our  ancejiors  had  done 
with  a  .good  intention,  was,  at  this  day,  ri- 
diculous. But  to  all  thefe  reafons  the  Ju6^ 
prior  of  Saint  Anthony  only  replied,  fnor- 
ing,  with  this  grave  and  remarkable  fen- 
tence — Lef  us  keep  our/elves^  m  our  time^ 
from  novelties. 

The  conteft  was  renewed  with  vigour  oti 
the  other  fide  :  but  xHm  fub^prior^  with  his 
triple  chin,  perfifled  in  the  fame  argument  i 
ftammering  out — Let  us  keep^^let  us  keep-rr 
keep  ourfe/ves-^^c. 

However  filly  this  reply  of  our  well-fed 
prior  may  feem,  it  is  the  fame  which  has 
now  the  force  to  refift  all  the  falutary  re- 
forms which  Reafon  and  Good-fenfe  foloud-« 
ly  call  for  in  Inftitutibns,  not  only  rendered 
obfokte  by  Time,  but  defeftive  and  uiijuft  in 
their  original  principles.  It  is  the  fame 
grave  and  unmeaning  exclamation,  which^ 
from  the  mouth  of  a  fenatar^  obftruds  an 

equal 
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eqiial  reprefentatioa;  and,  from  that  of  aa 
arcbbijhop^  a  revival  of  articles^  which  few 
can  believe,  though  fo  many  are  bound  to 
profefs. 

Mudge,  a  writer  of  different  principles 
^x>m  the  communicator  of  this  article,  has 
dcfcribed  the  evils  of  anarchy,  in  a  fernlon 
on  that  fubjeft,  by  the  following  admirable 
figure — when  Innovation  becomes  Anarchy^ 
the  fimilitude  is  juft.  'Every  man  pro- 
jeded  and  reformed,  and  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  No  image  can  better  ex- 
prcfs  fuch  a  condition,  than  that  of  a  dead 
animal  in  ajlate  of  putrefa&ion  i  when  in- 
ftead  of  one  noble  creature^  as  it  was  when. 
Kfe  held  it  together,  there  are  ten  tboufhnd 
little  naufeous  replies  growing  out  of  it, 
every  one  crawling  in  a  path  of  if  sown  ^ 


ON  THE  CUSTOM  OF  SAI^UTING  APTKH 

SNEEZING. 

Some  Catholics — fays  Father  Feyjoo— 
have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  cuftbro  to 
the  ordinance  of -a  pope-— Saint  Gregory— 

0^3  who 
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who  is  faid  to  have  inflltuted  a  fhort  prayer 
to  be  ufed  on  fuch  occaiions,  at  a  tiine  when 
a  peftilence  raged ;  the  crifis  of  which  W9S 
attended  by  fneezing,  and,  in  moft  cafes^ 
followed  by  deaths 

The  Rabbins  have  a  tale,  that,  before 
Jacob,  men  never  fncezed  but  once,  and 
they  immediately  difd :  but  that  that  Patri- 
arch obtained  the  revocation  of  this  Uw  i^ 
the  memory  of  wjiich  was  ordered  to  be 
preferved  in  alienations^  by  a  pgnamand  of 
every  prince  to  his  fubjedts  to  employ  A^pie 
falutary  exclamation  after  the  aft  of  fnce?- 

Thefe  accounts  are,  probably,  alike  {sl^ 
bulous ;  the  pious  fidtjons  of  pious  men  i 
both  becaufc — continues  Feyjoo — theenqui-» 
rics  of  Ariftotle  concerning  this  ftrange  cir-^ 
cumftancc,  and  the  allufions  to  it  in  Apur* 
leius,  Petronius,  Pliny,  and  others,  prove 
it  to  have  exiflcd  many  ages  prior  to  Saint 
Gregory;  and  it  is  related,  in  a  Memoir  of 
tlie  French  Academy  of  Sciences,  to  hav;; 
been  found  pradtifed  in  the  New  World,  on 
the  firft  difcovery  of  America.  This  is  .not 
only  faid  to  be  a  fadt,  but  fome  writers .alfbr 
give  us  ;:n  amufing  account  of  the  ceremonies 

whick 
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nvhich  attend  they&^^2;/«g'of  a  King  of  Mo- 
nomotapa — Thofe  who  ^re  near  his  perfon, 
Vhcn  this  happens,  falute  him  info  loud  a 
tone,  that  thofe  who  are  in  the  antichamber 
hear  it,  and  join  in  the  acclamation.  Thole 
who  are  in  the  adjoining  apartments  do  the 
fame,  until  the  noife  reaches  the  ftreet,  and 
becomes  propagated  throughout  the  city: 
'fo  that,  at  each  fneezepf  his  majefiy,  refuljts 
a  moft  horrid  cry  from  the  falutations  of 
many  thoufands  of  his'vaflals. 

That  a  cuftom,  fo  imiverfally  prevalentf 
•jhould  have  no  plaufible  reafon  to  Itippott 
it,  is  rather  curious. 

To  this  may  be  added,  the  ridigulou? 
reafon  given  by  Ariftotle  why  we  fneezc 
iwiccy  once  after  another.  It  is,  he  fays, 
becaufe  we  have  two  nojlrils  !  This  is,  as 
Menage  obferves,  as  ill  imagined,  as  whea 
he  takes  comets  for  exhalations^ 


•  BONAVENTURE  DE  PERIERSj* 

A  HAPPY  art  in  the  relation  of  a  fl:ory> 
is,  doubtlefs,  a  very  agreeable  talent — it  has 

Qj.  obtaijRpd 
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obtained  La  Fontaine  all  the  applaufe  hk 
charming  «/?n;^//dcfcrvc^. 

*  Bonaventure  de  Periers,  Varlet  de  Ciam^ 
ire  de  la  Royne  de   Navarre^    of  whom 
the  French  have  a  little  Volume  of  Tales,  in 
profe,  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  inferior  to 
him  in  the  facility  and  fportivenefs  of  his 
vein.     His  ilyle  is  now,  in  many  places, 
obfolete ;  neither  could  we,  frequently^  dif- 
.  cover  his  fenfe,  without  the  aid  of  his  in- 
genious commentators ;  particularly  M.  dc 
la  M onnoye ;  from  whofe  edition,  in  three 
volumes,   I  have  extraded  the  following 
fhort  anecdote,  not  as  the  heft  fpecimen 
of  our    fcarce   author,   but  as   it    intra- 
duces  a  novel  etymology  of  a  word  in  great 
ufe. 

*  A  fludent  at  law,  who  ftudied  at  Poi- 
tiers, had  tolerably  improved  himfelf  in 
cafes  of  equity ;  not  that  he  was  overbur- 
thened  with  learning,  but  his  chief  deficien- 
cy was  a  want  of  alTurance  and  confidence 
to  difplay  his  knowledge.  His  father  paff*^ 
ing  by  Poitiers,  recommended  him  to  read 
aloud,  and  to  render  his  memory  more 
proippt  by  a  continued  exercife.  To  obey 
the  inj  unisons  of  his  father^  he  determined 

to 
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to  read  at  the  Miniftery.  IiKorder  to  ob« 
tain  a  certain  afTurancCy  he  went  every,  day 
-into  a  garden,  which  was  a  very  fecret  fpot, 
being  at  a  diflance  from  any  houie,  and 
where  there  grew  a  great  number  of  fine 
large  cabbages.  Thus,  for  a  long  time,  ^ 
he  purfued  his  ftudies,  he  went  ta  repeat  bis 
lefTon  to  thefe  cabbages,  addrefling  them  by 
the  title  of  Gentlemm ;  and  dealing  out  his 
fentences,  as  if  they  had  compofed  ai}  audi- 
ence of  fcholars  at  a  ledture.  After  having 
prepared  himfelf  thus  for  a  fortnight  or 
three  weeks,  he  began  to  think  it  was  high 
time  to  take  the  chair  i  imagining  that  he 
ihould  be  able  to  harangue  the  fcholars^.  as 
Well  as  he  had  before  done  his  cabbag^ 
He  comes  forward,  he  begins  his  oration—^ 
but,  before  he  had  faid  a  dozen  words,  he 
remained  dumb,  and  became  fo  confufed, 
that  he  knew  not  where  he  was  :  fo  that  all 
he.could  bring  out  was — Domini^  Ego  bene 
video  quod  non  ejiis  caules  i  that  is  to  fay — 
for  there  are  fome  who  will  have  every  thing 
in  plain  Englifli — Gentlemen^  I  now  clearly 
fee  you  are  not  cabbages.  In  the  garden^  he 
coidd  conceive  the  cabbages  to  h^  fcholars  1 

but^ 
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bat,  in  the  cbair^  he  could  not  conceive  the 
Jcholars  to  be  cabbages. 

The  ball  of  the  School  of  Equity,  at  Poi- 
:tier5>»wj;iere  the  inflitutes  were  read,  was 
.  called^  Jba  Mintfierie.  On  which  head,  Flo- 
riipond  de  Retnond,  (book  vii.  ch.  ii*) 
fpeaking  of  Albert  Babinot,  one  of  the  firft 
difpiples  of  Calvin,  after  having  faid  he  was 
called  *  The  good  inarij  adds,  that,  becaufe.' 
he  had  been  a  Student  of  the.  Inflitutes  at 
thjis  Minifterie.of  Poitiers,  Calvin,and  others, 
ililed  him  Mr.  Minijler ;  from  whence,  af- 
terwards, Calvin  took  occafion  to  give  iihc 
jicune  of  Ministers  to  the  paftors  of -his., 
church. 


DS    THOl\ 


■  I 


De  Thou  is  the  Livy  of  thcFrench  na- 
tion. I  will  not  dwell  on  the  purity  and  the 
elegance  of  his  %le,  his  deep  pcnctratioii 
into  the  niyfleries  of  the  ca!>inets  of  princes, 
jioron  his  accuracy^  his  impartiality,  and, 
in  a  word,  his  hilloric  excellence.-    I  refer 

th« 


the  reader,  for  a  charadcr  of  this  hiftorian, 
to  a  paper  in  the  Eilays  of  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Knox.  I  offer  only  a  trait  of  his  elo- 
quence J  which,  at  once,^fliqyvrs  the  man  was 
not  lefs  amiable  than  tHe  hijlorian  was  ad- 
mirable. • 

*  How  much/  exdaina^  'Bourbon,  *  dpee 
the  perufal  qf  the  Hiftory  of  the  Prcfide^t 
*De  Thou  make  a  reader  wi^,  if  he  is  pojlV 
fefled  of  a  feeling  hearty  fervidly  to  wiifa, 
to  meet  in  his  friend  a  foujl  like  his  !  H^ 
preferv.ed  inviolable  the  ties  of  frjtendfhif^ 
Attentiye  to  fill  the  duties  whif:!^  ^t  ^a<3^fi^ 
he  did  npt  only  render,  all  ^he  iierv^ccs:  ;b^ 
could  to  his  friends,  but.^e^ibught^ev^ 
pccafion  to  d^ftinguiih  theip  bypraifc-i'^and 
he  did  this  with  fuch  an  eifuiion  of  ^nd^r 
fentiment,  and  ingpnuous  ardour,  th^t  Envy 
herfelf  could  pot  take  offence  at  the  eujo^p 
giurns  of  a  rival.  After  hayyig  filled  a  page 
with  the  praifes  of  Pierre  P^thou^  he  qlofqs 
his  eulogium  by  adc^ing,  .that  he  wrpuld  ^ 
piore — if  he  was  not  ,his  £ri«iid ! ' 
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THE  MONK  TURliiSD  AUTHOR. 

The  prior  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
Convents  in  Paris  had  reiterafedly  intreated 
Varillas,  the  hiftorian,  to  examine  a  work 
compofcd  by  one  of  his  Monks ;  and  of 
which — not  being  himfelf  addidted  to  let- 
ters— he  wifhed  to  be  governed  by  his  opi- 
nion. Varillas  at  length  yielded  to  the  en- 
treaties of  the  prior ;  and,  to  regale  the 
critic,  they  laid  on  two  tables,  for  his  infpec* 
tion.  Seven  enormous  Volumes  in  Folio  I  f 

This  rather  diiheartened  our  reviewer : 
but  greater  was  his  aftonifhment,  when,  hav- 
ing opened  the  firfl  volume,  he  found  it*s 
title  to  be,  Summa  Det-parce ;  and,  as  Saint 
Thomas  had  made  a  Sunty  or  Syftem  of 
Theology,  fo  our  Monk  had  formed  a  Sum 
of  the  Virgin  /  He  immediately  compre- 
hended the  defign  of  our  good  father,  who 
had  laboured  on  this  work  full  Thirty  Years, 
and  who  boafled  he  had  treated  ^bree  T%ou-^ 
fand  Queftions  concerning  the  Virgin ;  of 
which,  he  flattered  himfelf,  not  a  fingle  one 

had 
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had  ever  yet  been  imagined  by  any  one  but 
himfelf! 

Perhaps,  a  more  extraordinary  defign  was 
*  never  known.     Varillas,  preffed  to  give  his 
judgment  on  this  work,  advifed  the  prior, 
with  great  prudence   and  good-nature,  to 
amufe  the  honed  old  Monk  with  the  hope  of 
printing  thefe  Seven  Folios,  but  always  to 
ftart  fome  new  difficulties ;  for  it  would  be 
inhuman  to  give  £o  deep  a  chagrin  to  a  man 
who  had  reached  his  74th  year,  as  to  in- 
form him  of  the  nature  of  his  favourite  oc<- 
cupations;    and  that,  after  his  death,  he- 
Cbould  throw  the  volumes  into  the  fire. 


GROTIUS. 


The  Life  of  Grotius  has  been  written  by 
De  Burigny. 

The  following  anecdotes  I  feleft,  becaufe 
they  appear  interefting,  and  form  a  biogra« 
phic  fketcb,  which  inftruds  the  mind.  They 
fhew  the  fingular  felicity  of  a  man  of  letters 
having  a  father  who  promoted  his  fludies ; 
and  in  what  manner  a  fludent  can  pafs  his 

hours 
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hours'  in  the  clofeft  imprilbnment.  'Ithe 
gate  of  the  prifon  has  fometimes  bfien  the 
-porch  of  fame. 

Grotius  was  born  with  the  happieft  dif- 
pofitions :  he  was  ftudious  from  his  infancy. 
He  received  from  Nature,  fays  De  Burigny, 
a  profound  genius,  a  folid judgment,  arid' 
a  wonderful  memory.     He  was  fo  fortunate ' 
as  to  find  in  his  father,  a  pious  and  able 
Mentor,  who  at  once  formed  his  genius  and** 
his  heart.     The  young  Grotius,  in  iiiiita- 
tion  of  Horace,  has  celebrated  in  verfe  his 
gratitude  for  fo  good  a  father. 

One  of  the  moft  interefting  circumftances 
in  the  life  of  this  great  man,  and  which  moft 
ftrongly  marks  the  power  of  his  genius,  and 
the  fortitude  of  his  courage,  is  difplayed  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  employed  his  time 
during  his  imprifonment.  It  does  honour  to 
religion  and  to  fcience  :  it  eminently  proves 
the  confolations  which  are  referved  for  the 
philofopher.  Wlien  another  is  condemned 
to  exile  and  captivity,  if  he  lives,  he  defpairs: 
the  man  of  letters  counts  thofe  very  days  as  ; 
the  fweeteft  hours  of  his  life. 

De  Burigny  informs  us,  that  when  he  was 
a  prifoncr  at  the  Hague,  he  laboured  on  a 

Latin 


Latin  eflay,  on  the  means  of  tern^inatihg  re^ 
lig^us  difputes,  which  caufe  fo  many  infe- 
licities in  the  State,  in  the  Chufrch,  and  irt 
femilies ;  when  he  was  carried  to  Louveftein  j 
he  refumed  his  law  ftudies,  which  other 
employments  had  interrupted.     He  gave  a 
portion  of  his  time  to  moral  philofophy, 
which  engaged'  him  to  tranllate  the  maxims^ 
of  the  ancient  poets,  colle<fted  by  Stoboeus, 
and  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Phile- 
mon.    Every  Sunday  was  devoted  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  write  his  Commenta- 
ries on  the  New  Teftament.     lii  the  courfe* 
of  this  work  he  fell  ill,  but  as  foon  ashc  rie^ 
covered  his  health,  he  compofod  his-Trea-^ 
tife,  in  Dutch  verfe,  on  thd  Truth  of-  the 
Chriftian -Religion.    Sacred  ai!id  profatteau-  ' 
thors  occupied  him  alternatelyi     His ' only  ' 
mode  of  refrefliing  his  mind,  was  to  paft  ' 
from  one  work  to  another.     He  knt  to 
Vofiius  his  Obfervations  on  the  Tragedies 
of  Seneca.    He  wrote  fcveral  other  works; 
particularly  a  little  Catechifm,  in  verfe,  for  ^ 
his  daughter  Cornelia:   and,  to  conclude,  * 
he  gathered  materials  to  form  his  Apoloj^^;  ^ 
Add  to  thefe  various  labours,  an  extenfive 
correfpondencc  iic  held  with  the  learned, 
•'  7  and 
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2nd  his  friends ;  and>  it  is  obfervcd,  his  tet- 
ters were  fo  many  treatifes.  Although  his 
talents  produced  thus  abundantly,  his  con- 
finement was  not  more  than  two  years.  Wc 
may  well  exclaim  here,  in  rather  a  trite  ex* 
prefHon,  that  his  foul  was  not  imprifoned* 

Perhaps  the  mod  fincere  eulogium^  and 
the  moft  grateful  to  this  illuftrious  fcholar, 
was  that  which  he  received  at  the  hour  of 
his  death. 

When  this  great  man  was  travelling  to 
Holland,  he  vtras  fuddenly  ilruck  by  the 
hand  of  Death,  at  the  village  of  Roftock* 
The  pari(h  minifler,  who  was  called  in  his 
lafl  moments,  ignorant  who  the  dying  man 
waSt  began  to  go  over  the  trite  and  ordi- 
nary things  (aid  on  thofe  occafions.  Gro- 
tius,  who  faw  there  was  no  time  to  lofe  in 
frivolous  exhortations,  as  he  found  himielf 
almoft  at  the  lafl  gafp,  turned  to  him,  and  told 
him,  that  he  needed  not  thofe  exhortations  ^ 
and  he  concluded  by  faying.  Sum  Grotius?'^^ 
I  am  Grotius.  7tt  magnus  ilk  Grotius  ?— 
•  What !  are  you  the  great  Grotius  ?*  inter- 
rogated the  minifler.  What  an  eulogium  ! 


ON 
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1 

9  A  ¥oUNO  man/  fays  a  critic^  ^  told  mtf# 
lie  other  day,  that  the  Fer/es  of  Mn  Orayi 
wrc  **  pretty,'^  They  are  more  than 
^firrtiy,''  I  anfwefed  him :  you  ate  like  him^ 
vho  hxyingi  for  the  firft  time  in  his  lifi^ 
ben  the  Sea,  fhould  exclaim*— it  vtzs  M.pnt^ 
hing !  It  was  thus  alio  a  pmiy  officerj  in 
dking  of  the  Duke  of  Mailboroiigfa,  iaid^ 
Jfer  the  battlcT^f  Ramfllies,  he  was  ^frtt^ 
t»Xki  The  fiath^*  of  the  yeong  officer^  wiiot 
ras  prefent,  tuned  to  him^  with  an  aufte^ 
fty  in  his  countenanee  he  was  little  accuf^ 
omed  to  wcar-^**  And  you  ate  ft  pretty 
ix)l,  tbtts  to  chara^fceruee  the  greateft  mtsk 
\  England/'  The  flerling  weight  of  wor^s 
I  not  always  knbwn  to  our  juvenile  critics* 


Ad^ 
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A  BBtifcF  in  JudicisijfftnlpgytiUa^^ 

ow  to  exift  only  in  thelo:«reff  ckflea  of  tlM 

Vol..  I«  R  P^pic^ 
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people,  who  may  be  faid  to  have  no  belief 
at  all ;  for  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who  are 
incapable  of  reJlcSlionj  can  hardly  be  laid  to 
amount  to  a  belief.  But  a  faith  in  this^ridi- 
culous  fyftem,  in  our  country,  is  of  veiy 
late  exiftence. 

When  Charles  the  Firft  was  confined^ 
Lilly,  the  aftrologcr,  was  confultcd  for  what 
hour  would  be  moft  favourable  to  cffedt  his , 
cfcape. 

A   flory,   which    ftrongly   proves    how^ 
greatly  Gharks  the  Second  was  bigotted  to  * 
Judicial  Aftrology,  and  whofe  mind  was . 
certainly  not  unenlightened,  is  recorded  ia 
Burnet's  Hiftory  of  his  Own  Times. 

Dryden  cad  the  nativities  of  his  fens ; . 
and,  what  is  remarkable,  his  prediction  re- 
lating to  his  fon  Charles  took  place.  This 
incident  is  of  fo  late  a  date,  one  might  hope 
it  would  have  been  cleared  up:  but,  if  it  is 
a  fa(5t,  we  muft  allow  it  affords  a  rational 
exultation  to  it's  inational  adepts. 

It  has  been  known,  or  at  leaft.  confidently 
reported  of  feveral,  famous  for  their  aftro- 
logic  fkill,  that  they  have  fuffered  a  volun- 
tary death,  merely  to  verify  .their  own  prc- 
diiftions.     This  is  related  of  Cardan^  and, 

.    Burtorzy 
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Burton,  the  author  of  the  Anatomy  of  Me- 
lancholy. It  may  appear  an  improbable 
circumftance :  but  who  can  draw  the  limit 
round  the  extravagance  of  a  falfe  zeal  in 
any  caufe  whatever  ? 

It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  fJiifts  to  which 
aftrologers  are  put,  when  their  predidions 
are  not  verified.  It  was  thus  great  witids 
Twere  predidled,  by  a  famous  adept,  about 
"the  year  1586.  No  unufual  ftorms,  how- 
ever, happened.  Bodin,  to  fave  the  repu- 
tation of  the  Art,  applied  it,  as  zfigurey  to 
ibme  revolutions  in  the  State ;  and  of  which 
there  were  initances  enough  at  that  mo- 
■- orient. 

The  moft  lingular  aftrological  book,  per- 
liaps,  is  the  Life  of  Lilly,  the  aftrologer, 
written  by  himfclf  It  was  reprinted,  be- 
ing fcarce,  by  Thomas  Davies,  1774.  I 
ihall  juft  obferve  of  this  egregious  aftrono- 
mer,  that  there  is  in  this  work,  fomuchart- 
^efs  narrative,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  much 
palpable  impofture,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
icnow  when  he  is  fpeaking  what  he  really 
believes  to  be  the  truth.  It  is  well  worthy 
cur  obfcrvation,  that  in  a  fketch  of  the  ilate 
cf  aftiology  in  his  day,  thofe  adepts  whole 
R  2  charadlers 
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charadlcrs  he  has  drawn,  were  the  lowefl 
mifcreants  of  the  town.  Moft  of  them  had 
taken  the  air  in  the  pillory,  and  others  had 
conjured  themfelves  up  to  the  gallows. 
This  fcems  a  true  ftatement  of  fadls.  But 
the  fame  author  informs  us,  that  in  his  va- 
rious conferences  with  angels^  their  voice 
rcfembled  that  of  the  Irijh  1 

The  work  is  curious  for  the  anecdotes  of 
the  times  it  contains.  The  amours  of  Lilly 
with  his  miflrefs  are  charadteriilic.  He  was 
a  very  artful  man,  by  his  own  accounts^ 
and  admirably  managed  matters  which  re« 
quired  deception  and  invention. 

Aftrology  flourifhed  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  Wars.  The  royalifts  and  the  rebels 
had  their  ajlrologersy  as  well  as  their Jc/Jicrs  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  the  predidions  of  the 
former  had  a  great  influence  over  the  latter. 

Mr.  Taylor,  the  Platonift,  who  is  a  friend 
to  artrologers,  has  favoured  me  with  th^ 
following  verfion,  tranflated  from  a  frag- 
ment of  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  preferved 
by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Apote- 
lefmatica  of  Manethon.  Mr.  Taylor  ob*- 
ferves,  that  it  is  fingular  that  Gronoviivs 
(liould  not  have  known  that  this  fragment 
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is  to  be  found  in  the  printed  Eclogues  pf 
Stobaeus. 

The  writer  gives  an  account  of  the  influ^ 
ence  of  the  planets  on  man. 

Thro*  heaven^s  bright  path^  with  caergf  ihrioc^ 
Seven  widely- wandering  ftars^  eternal  ihiae; 
The  pleafant  SuN ;  the  MooK,  hir  lamp  of  nighty 
And  Sat  CRN  fad,  whom  tears  and  woes  delight. 
Venus,  whofe  arts  connubial  lore  inl^iiet 
And  boifterous  Mars,  the  friend  of  difcord  diir^ 
.    The  powerful  Hermes,  decked  with  graceful  wipgs, 
Wnd  genial  Jove,  from  whom  great  Nature  fprings. 
From  diefe,  revolving  through  ^the  a^ure  round, 
A  mighty  Influience  on  our  race  is  found. 
Hence  Saturn,  Hermsjs,  Jove  in  Man,  are  feen, 
The  Sun,  Moon,  Mars,  aiid  V9NUS1  Beaui^^s 

Queen. 
For  by  the  Fate's  inviolable  law, 
From  an  aetherial  fpirit,  thefe  we  draw* 
l^hus  Sleep,  Tears,  Laughter,  Birth,  Ragr,  Speech, 

Defire, 
Thefe  wandering  Stars  in  human  fouls  inlpire. 
For  Te^RS  are  Saturn,  much  affli&ed  power  ! . 
Our  Birth  is  Jove,  who  guards  the  natal  houp» 
Fair  Venus  kindles  foft  Qesire's  alarms, 
Our  Sleep's  the  Moon,  our  Rage  the  God  of 

Arms  ; 

R  3  Our 
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Our  Speech  is  Hermes,  and  with  Laughter  gay 
Accords  the  nature  of tlie  God  of  Day  ; 
Since  thro'  the  fplendour  of  the  folar  h'ght 
Our  reafoning  powers  are  ravifh'd  with  delight. 


^9m 


ALCHYMY. 

It  was  but  the  other  day  I  read  an  adver- 
tifcment  in  a  newfpaper,  from  one  who  pre- 
tends to  have  made  great  difcoveries  in  the 
Hermetic  Art.  With  the  afliftancc  of  *a 
/iu/e  money,  he  could  ^ pofitively  afllire 
the  lover  of  this  faience,  that  he  would  re- 
pay him  '  a  thoujand^fold !'  This  fcience, 
if  it  merits  to  be  dirtinguiflied  by  the  name, 
is  moft  certainly  an  impofition ;  which, 
ftriking  on  the  feebleft  part   of  the  human 

mind,  has  fo  frequently  been  fuccefsful  in 
carrying  on  it's  delulions. 

As  late  as  the  days  of  Mrs,  Manly,  the 
authorefs  of  the  Atalantis,  is  there  on  re- 
cord a  moft  fingular  deluiion  of  Alcbymy, 
The  recoUedlion  whether  it  was  herfelf,  or 
another  perfon,  qn  whom  it  was  pra(Stifcd 

has 
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has  now  efcaped  me.'    From  tlie  circudi-* 
ftances>  it  is  very  probable  the  (age  was^nift  * 
Icfs  deceived  than  hispatronefs.  ; 

It  appears,  that  an  infatuated  lover  c^ 
this  delufive  art  met  with  one  who  pretended 
to  have  the  power  of  tranfmuting  lead  to 
gold.  This  hermetic  philofopher  required 
only  the  m^iterials,  and  time^  to  perform  his 
golden  operations.  He  was  t^ken  to-  the 
country  refidence  pfhis  patronefs:  a  ^ long 
laboratory  was  built ;  and,  that  his  labours 
might  not  be  impeded  by  any  difturbance^ 
no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  into  it.  His 
door  was  contrived  to  turn  round  on  a 
ipring ;  fb  that,  unfeen,  and  unfeeihg,  his 
meals  were  conveyed  to  him;  withdut  dii- 
trading  the  fublime  contemplatioha  of  the 
(age. 

During  a  refidence  of  two  years,  he  never 
condefcended  to  fpeak  but  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year  to  his  infatuated  patronefs. » 
When  (he  was  admitted  into  the  laboratory, 
(he  faw,  with  pleafing  aftonilhment,  ftillSr 
immenfe  cauldrons,  long  flues,  and  three  or 
four  Vulcanian  fir^s  blazing  at  different  cor- 
ners of  this  magical  mine;  nor  did  Ihc  be- 
hold with  lefs  reverencd  the  venerable  figure 
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of  the  daily  phflofopher.  Pale  and  ema-t 
ciated,  with  daily  operations  and  nightly 
yigilsy'he  revved  to  her,  in  unintelligibls 
jargon,  his  progrcffes :  and,  having  fooie^ 
time$  condefcended  to  explain  the  myfteries 
of  the  arcana,  (he  beheld,  or  fcemed  to  be- 
hold, ftrf^ips  of  fluid,  and  hpaps  of  fclid 
ore,  fcattered  around  th^  laboratory.  Some- 
times he  required  a  new  flill,  ^d  fometimea 
vafl  quantities  of  lead.  Already  this  unfor- 
tunate lady  had  expended  the  half  of  her 
fortune,  in  fupplying  the  demands  of  th« 
philofopher.  She  began  now  to  lower  her 
imagination  to  the  fl^ndard  of  reafon.  Twq 
years  had  i)ow  elapfed,  vaft'  quantities  of 
iead  had  gone  in,  and  nothing  but  lead  ha4 
come  out.  She  difclofed  her  fentimen($  to 
the  philofopher.  He  candidly  ponfeflTed  ho 
was  himfelffurprized  at  bis  tardy  procefles  j 
but  th^t  now  he  would  exert  himfelf  to  the? 
utnioft,  and  that  he  would  venture  tp  per-? 
form  a  labpriqus  operation,  which  hitherto 
he  had  hoped  not  to  haye  been  neceflitated 
|o  employ^  I^is  patronefs  retired,  and  thjs 
golden  vifipn^  of  Expedation  refufned  all 
their  luftre. 

One  day,  ^s  ^ey  fat  at  dinner,  a  terribla 

(lirick. 
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ifhriek,  and  one  crack  followed  by  another, 
loud  as  the  report  qF  cannpn,  affaUed  theiiff 
Ofs.  TKey  hafleued  to  the  laboratorj} 
two  of  the  greateft  flills  h^  barft;  one  p^rt, 
fif  the  laboratory  was  in  fl^mes^  and  the  de^ 
luded  philofopher  fcorched  to  death  ! 

An  author,  who  wrote  in  the  ^ear  1704, 
prcfents  us  with  the  following  anecdote, 
concerning  an  Alchymical  fpeculation* 

*  The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham,  being 
ipvcr-perfuaded  by  a  pack  of  knaves,  who 
called  then^felves  Chemical  Operators,  that 
they  had  the  fecret  of  producing  the  Philo* 
ibpher's  Stone,  but  wanted  money  to  carry 
ion  the  procefs  5  his  Grace  engaged  to  aflifl: 
them  with  rnoney  to  carry  on  the  work,  and 
performed  his  promife  at  a  vaft  cxpcncc* 
A  laboratory  was  built,  utcnfils  prc(¥ided, 
3Jid  the  family  filled  with  the  moft  famous 
artifts  in  the  tranfmutation  of  metals—^ 
adepts  of  a  fupcrior  clafs,  who  would  con- 
cern themfelyes  only  about  the  grand  elixir, 
and  a  pack  of  ihabby  curs,  to  attend  the 
^rcs,  and  do  other  fervile  offices ;  and  yet, 
fprfoothf  muft  be  alfo  called  philofophers. 

^  This  great  charge  continued  upon  the 

4ukefor  fopie  year^^  for,  whoever  was  un- 
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paid,  or  whatever  was  neglcdted,  money 
muft  be  found  to  bear  the  charge  of  the  la- 
boratory, and  pay  the  operators';  till  this 
chimera,  with  other  extravagancies,  had 
caufed  the  mortgaging  and  felling  many  fine 
manors,  lordftiips,  towns,  and  good  farms. 

*  All  this  time,  nothing  was  produced  by 
thefe  fons  of  art  of  any  value  ;  for,  either 
the  glafs  broke,  or  the  man  was  drunk  and 
let  out  the  fire,  or  fome  other  misfortune, 
ftill  attended  the  grand  procefs,  at  the  time 
affigned  for  tlJc  nefgai  quoi  to  be  produced, 
that  muft  turn  all  things  to  gold.  The  duke 
encountering  nothing  but  difappointmefits^- 
and  the  operators  finding  themfelves  flight-* 
ed,  and  money  very  difficult  to  be  had,  the 
projeftfell!* 

Perfotus,  who  died  at  ninety-eight  years 
of  age,  in  the  hofpital  of  Sierdon,  in  Swit- 
zerland, had  fpent  nearly  his  whole  life  in 
refearches after  thePhilofopher's  Stone;  and 
being,  at  length,  from  affluent  circumftances 
reduced  to  beggary  and  reafon,  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  fay — *  That  if  he  had  a  mortal 
enemy,  that  he  durft  not  encounter  openly,, 
he  would  advife  him,  above  all  things,  to 

give 
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give  himfelf  up  to  the  ftudyand  pradticc  oi 
Alchymy.'  i 

Every  philofophical  mind  muft  be  con<^ 
vinced  that  Alchymy  is  not  an  art,  which 
ibme  have  fancifully  traced  to  the  pemot^ 
times ;  it  may  be  rather  regarded,  when  xy^ 
pofed  to  fuch  a  diflance  of  time,  as  a  mo- 
dern impofture.  Caefar  conmianded  the 
treatifes  of  Alchymy  to  be  burnt  throughout 
the  Roman  dominions ;  and  this  fhews  the 
opinion  of  one  who  is  not  lefs  to  be  admired 
as  a  philofopher  tlian  as  a  monarch^ 

Mr.  Gibbon  has  this  fuccindt  pailagfc  re- 
lative to  Alchymy — *  The  ancient  books  of 
Alchymy,  fo  liberally  afcribed  to  Pythago^ 
ras,  to  Solomon,  or  to  Hermes,  were  the 
pious  frauds  of  more  recent  -  adepts.  •  The 
Greeks  were  inattentive  either  to  the  ufe  or 
the  abufe  of  Chymiftry.  In  that  immenfe 
jR^egiftjer,  where  Pliny  has  dcpofited  the  dif- 
coveries,  the  arts,  and  the  errors,  of  man^ 
kind,  there  is  not  the  leaft  mention  of  the 
tranfmutations  of  metals;  and  the  perfecur. 
tion  of  Diocleiian  is  the  firft  authentic  event 
in  the  hiftory  of  Alchymy.  The  conqueft 
of  Egypt,  by  the  Arabs,  difFufed  that  vain 
Science  ovf r  dip  globe*     CpijgcnijU.  to  the 

avarice 
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avarice  of  the  human  hearty  it  was  ftudied 
in  China,  as  in  Europe,  with  equal  eager-* 
nefs  and  equal  fuccefs.  The  darknefii  of  the 
middle  ages  enfured  a  favourable  receptioa 
to  every  tale  of  wonder;  and  the  revival  of 
learning  gave  new  vigour  to  hope,  and  fug- 
gefted  more  fpecious  arts  to  deception.  Phi- 
lofophy,  with  the  aid  of  experience,  has  at 
length  baniflied  the  ftudy  of  Alchymy ;  and 
the  prefent  age,  however  defirous  of  riches, 
is  content  to  feek  them  by  the  humbler 
means  of  commerce  and  induftry/ 

*  One  Thomas  Charnock,'  Fuller  fays, 
*  in  purfuance  of  the  Philofopher's  Stionc» 
which  fo  many  do  toucb^  few  catcb^  and 
none  keep^  met  a  very  fad  difafter:  once 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  compleating 
the  grand  operation,  his  work  unhappily 
fell  into  the  fire  !*  This  is  a  misfortune 
which,  I  obferve,  has  happened  to  every 
Alchymift. 

Elias  Aflimole  writes  in  his  diary—*  May 
1 3,  1653.  My  father  Backhoufe'fan  aftro- 
loger,  who  had  adopted  him  for  his  (on-— a 
common  practice  with  thefe  men]  *  lying 
iick  in  Fleet  Street,  over-againft  Saint  Dun- 
i^an'9  churcln  and  not  knowing  whether  he 

ihould 
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^ukl  live  or  die,  about  eleveh  of  the 
dock,  told  me,  mfyUablu^  the  true  matter 
of  the  Fbihfofber's  Stone ^  which  he  be- 
queathed to  me  as  a  iegucy.*  By  this  we 
learn  that  a  miferabie  wretch  i/re^  the  art  of 
making  gold^  yet  alwayis  lived  a  heggar.  It 
is  certain  alfo,'A(bmole,  with 'all  his  alcby^ 
mUal  knowledge  J  (and  he  wrote  fome  bulky 
tomes  on  chemiftry)  never  could  make  a 
guinea,  but  what  he  made  by  his  Law  prac-^ 
tice. 

The  following  additional  information  is 
icufious,  and  very  little  known.  Henry  VI. 
Was  fo  reduced  by  his  extravagancies,  tiiat, 
as  Mf .  Evdlyn  obfcrves,  in  his  Numifmata, 
he  endeavoured  to  recruit  his  empty  coffers 
by  Alchymy\  The  Re,cord  of  this  lingular 
propofition,  contains  *  the  moft  iblemn  and 
fcrious. account  of  the  feafibility  and  virtues 
of  the  Pbilofopher*s  Stone,  encouraging  the 
fearch  after  it,  and  difpenfing  with  all  fta- 
tutes  and  prohibitions  to  the  contrary*. 
This  record  was  very  probably  communi- 
cated (fays  an  ingenious  antiquary)  by  Mr.. 
Selden,  to  his  beloved  friend  Ben  Jonfon, 
when  he  was  Writing  his  comedy  of  the 
Alchymift. 

After 
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After  this  patent  was  publifhed,  many 
promifed  to  anfwer  the  king's  expedlations 
lo  efFedually  (the  fame  writer  adds)  that  the 
next  year,  he  publiflicd  another  patent  $ 
wherein  he  tells  his  fubjedts,  that  the  bappy 
hour  was  drawing  nigh,  and  by  means  of 
THE  STONE,  which  he  fhould  foon  be 
mafter  of,  he  would  pay  all  the  debts  of  the 
Nation,  in  real  gold  and  Jilver.  The  per- 
fons  picked  out  for  his  new  operators  were 
as  remarkable  as  the  patent  itlelf,  viz. 

Thomas  Hervey,  an  Auftin  Friar  i  Ro-* 
bcrt  Glafelay,  a  preaching  Friar ;  William 
Atclylie,  the  Queen's  Phyfician;  Henry 
Sharp,  maflcr  of  St.  Laurence  Pontigny 
College,  in  London  5  Thomas  Cook^  Al- 
derman of  London ;  John  Fyld,  Fiflimon- 
ger;  John  Yonghe,  Grocer;  Robert  Gay- 
ton,  Grocer;  John  Sturgeon  and  John 
Lambert,  Mercers  of  London. 

This  patent  was  likewife  granted  Au-* 
tb  or  it  ate  Parllcwienti. 

Prynnc,  who  has  given  this  patent  in  his 
Aurum  licgin^y  p,  135,  concludes  with  this 
farcailic  obfervation — ^  A  projedt  never  fo 
foafonable,  and  neceflary  as  now  !'. 

This  remark  will  be  echoed  by  certain 

politicians 
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politicians  of  the  prefent  hour.  But  the 
fingular  national  delufion  here  noticed  wili 
certainly  never  be  exhibited  again  in  Eng- 
land. 

Alchymifts  were  formerly  called  Multipli^ 
ers;  as  appears  from  a  ftatute  bf  Henry 
IV.  repealed  in  the  preceding  record.  The 
ftatute  being  extremely  fhort,  I  give  it  for 
the  reader's  fatisfadtion. 

*  None  from  henceforth  (hall  ufe  to  mu/^ 
iiply  gold  or  filver,  or  ufe  the  craft  ofmuU 
tiplication ;  and  if  any  the  fame  do,  he  fhall 
incur  the  pain  of  Felony.' 


SAMUEL    PURCHAS. 

Samuel  Purchas,  of  whom  mention 

has  been  made  in  a  former  article,  has  com-^ 

pofed  what  he  calls — *  A  Relation  of  the 

fForU,  and  the  Religions  obferued  in  all  Ages^ 

^nd    Places    dfcouered  from    the    Creation 

""onto  this  Prefent*     The  title  page  is  very 

Curious,   and   very  long;    but,  through   2L 

x^iutilation  in  my  copy,  I  cannot  gratify  the* 

reader  with  the  whole.    The  work  is  writ- 

ten 
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ten  according  to  the  tafle  of  oar  Kapl  Pd* 
dant :  the  graces  of  di&ion  confift  in  a  pkj 
upon  words— 

<  Jefts  for  Dutchmen  arid  Englilh  Bojrs.' 

The  author^  on  the  mod  ierious  fubjeASy 
indulges  his  facetious  humour :  he  finds  am-^ 
plification  in  metaphyseal  quibbles,  and  ir« 
refidible  arguments  in  puns.  It  wfli  be  ne-> 
cefTary  to  give  fome  inftances :  and  it  may 
not  be  unpleaiing  to  extraA  a  few  fenteno68« 
which  mufl  have  greatly  delighttd  our  Ficft 
James — 

'  Being,  I  know  not  by  what  natural  in- 
clination, addicted  to  the  ftudie  of  Hiftorie, 
I  refolved  to  turn  the  pleafures  of  xxxjftudiei 
v[\to  Jludious  painesy  that  others  might  agaio^ 
hy  deligbtfull  Jludk^  tnrn  my  pomes  into  /A«r 
pleafures ^ ^-^^  I  here  bring  Religion  framPtf* 
radife  to  the  Ark^  and  thence  follow  hef* 
round  the  worlds 

The  following  Apology  of  the  author  is 
curious  and  ingenious.  It  ihould  be  recol« 
leded,  that  one  part  of  it's  merit  confiib  in 
it's  being  prefixed  to  a  Treatife  on  Geogra-* 
phy— 

•If 
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*  If  iny  miflike  xhtfulnejfe  in^me  places^ 
and  the  barrennejfe  of  words  in  others,  let 
them  confider,  we  handle  a  world  where  arc 
mountains  and  vallies^  fertile  habitations^ 
znd/andy  deferts ;  and  others  JiepSy  whom 
I  follow,  hold  me  fometimes  in  a  narrower 
way,  which  elfewhere  take  more  libertie.* 

In  addreffing  the  Clergy,  Purchas  thus 
plays  off  an  argument  in  a  pun,  which  may 
raife  a  fmile — 

*  I  fubfcribe,  with  hand  and  pradtice,  td 
your  Liturgiei  but  not  to  your  Le tar gie.* 

The  fourth  edition  of  this  Syftem  of  Geo-, 
graphy  —  a  ftupendous  labour  for  thofe 
times,  and  which,  with  Hackluyt's  Voyages/ 
gave  birth  to  the  numerous  ones  ^^e  now 
poflefs — is  dedicated  to  King  Gharlc§  the 
Firft.  From  this  dedication  the  prefent  ex- 
trafts  may  amufe — 

'  Your  Majefties  goodnefle  hath  inuited 
tJiis  boldnes,  in  accepting  my  late  volumi- 
nous tvvinnes  of  pilgrimes,-' — he  means,  his 
former  two  volumes.      ^  Your  pietie  de- 
'^ands  hereditdric  refpedl. "  Your  royall  fa- 
Y^er,  the  King  of  Learned^  and  Learning  i 
^^^gf  rhanifefted  fo  much  favour  tb  this 
^'^ork,  as  to  make  it  ordiharie  of  his  bed- 
*    Vol.  I:  %  chambcf;; 
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chamber.  He  profefTed  freely,  that  he  had 
read  it /even  times ;  and  that  he  had  made 
the  pilgrimes  his  nightly  tafke,  till  God 
called  him  by  fatall  fickneflc  to  a  better  /?/- 
grimagey  and  of  a  more  enduring  kingdome. 
Such  a  tejflimonie  is  a  king  of  tejiimonies. 
Although  thefc  times  feem  more  to  Javtnfr 
of  armes  than  to  favour  arts,  (inter  arma 
filent  MufceJ  yet  our  Mufe  is  not  of  the 
fofter  fock,  but  more  mafculine,  an  armed 
Pallas ',  not  bred  in  poeticall  miflerie,  but 
born  a  real  hiftorie,  containing  oBionSffac* 
tionSf  znAfraSlionsy  of  religions  and  ftates/ 

He  concludes  with  this  curious  wifli— 
*  May  King  James  be  fucceeded,  and  fx- 
ceededy  in  the  greatnejfe  and  vertues  of  Great 
Britein's  Great  Charles  !    Amen/ 

Such  was  the  incenfe  which,  adminiftered 
to  adulated  majefty,  was  probably  found  not 
unpleafing. 


A  visionary's  book. 

I  G  iv£  the  fingular  title  of  a  work^  which 
is  looked  upon  as  the  moft  extravagant 
production  that  has  ever  been  publi(hed« 

It 
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It  has  given  birth  to  a  great  number  of  dif- 
fertations  concerning  it's  fubjeft,'  it's  mean* 
ing,  and  it's  author*  The  laft  alone  feems 
to  have  been  difcovered,  who  confefles  he 
neither  knew  how  to  write  or  read^  but  ac^ 
knowledges  himfelf  to  have  been  guided  by 
the  inspirations  of  God  and  the  Angels. 

*  LeS  Oeuvres  de  Bernard  de  Bluet  d'Af- 
beres,  Comte  de  Permiflion,  Chevalier  des 
Ligues  des  XIII  Cantons  Suifles ;  et  le  dit 
Comte  de  Pera^iffion  vous  avertit  qu'il  ne 
f9ait  ny  lire  ny  ecrire,  et  ny'a  a  jamais  apris ; 
mais  par  Tinfpiration  de  Dieu  et  conduite 
des  Anges  et  pour  la  bont^  et  mifericorde 
de  Dieu ;  et  le  tout  fera  dedi^  ^  haiilt  et 
puiffant  Henry  de  Bourbon,  Roi  de  France^ 
grand  Empcreur  Thi^odore  premier  fils  de 
TEglife,  Monarque  des  Gaules,  le  premier 
du  Monde,  par  la  grace,  bont^,  et  miferi- 
corde de  Dieu,  le  premier  jour  de  Mai  Tan 
1600.' 

Among  the  great  number  of  writers  who 
have  attempted  to  difcover  the  fenfe  of  the 
Enigmas,  and  the  foolifli  and  extravagant 
Vifions  with  which  this  work  is  loaded, 
*hcre  have  been  fome  who  imagined  that 
^cy  perceived   many  remarkable  events, 

S  2  which 
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\vhich  were  predifted  in  this  book.  Ochcre 
have  led  their  imagination  to  behold  it  kr 
another  point  of  view ;  and  there  have  becnP 
even  chymifts,  who  have  pretended  to  lay, 
that  the  great  fecret  of  tlie  Philofophieal- 
Stone  v/as  there  concealed  under  myllerious- 
phrales. 

*  If  it  is  difticult' — fays  Dc  Biire — ^  to 
give  a  juft  idea  cf  this  extravagant  work,'  it 
it,  however,  more  czfy^  to  inform  the  reader 
of  it's  rarity.  It  has  been  long  knownr 
amongll:  the  literary  connoijfeurs ;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  nothing  is  more  difficult  than? 
to  find  a  com.pleat  copy.  Some  curious 
colleAors  have  endeavoured,  by  facrificing* 
a  great  number  of  copies,  to  join  it's  fepa- 
rate  parts;  but  they  have  always  found 
their  end?avours  fru  ft  rated.  This  myftc- 
rious  work  feems  to  have  a  myfterlous  con- 
clufion. 

*  This  rare  volirme  confifts— -according  to 
the  moft  compleat  copy  extant — of  one 
hundred  and  t'lree  fugitive  and  feparate 
pieces,  which  the  author  caufed*  himfelfj  to 
have  printed,  and  which  he  diftributed,  him-- 
fclf,  in  ftreets,  and  houfes,  to  thofe  perfons 
who  made  himr  fome  pecuniary  prefents>  as 

he 
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he  himfelf  informs  us,  by  the  aoknowledgr 
ments  which  he  makes  in  fome  of  his  pieces  ; 
where  he  puts  not  only  the  name  and  the 
j[juality  of  thofe  to  whom  he  prefented  them, 
but  alib  the  fums  which  he  received  jfrom 
each  individual/ 

The  Abbe  Ladyocat  has  given  the  follow- 
ing fuccind:  account  of  this  man — *  He  kne\y 
the  art  of  g.iining  his  livelihcod,  by  diftri- 
buting  his  extravagancies  to  whoever  he 
found  was  willing  to  purchafe  them.  They 
contain  orations,  fentences,  but  more  fre- 
quently  prophecies.  Many  have  ill-fpent 
their  time  in  explaining  the  myfteric;js  of  his 
work ;  and,  as  is  ufual  in  thefe  cafes,  every 
one  found  what  he  fought :  but  the  truth  is, 
they  are  vifions  which  came  from  a  head  lefs 
ridiculous  than  thofe  of  the  perfons  who  re- 
ceived them  with  refpedt,  and  recompenfed 
them  with  their  money,  unlefs  they  were 
guided  to  aft  thus  by  the  benevolence  of 
Charity.' 

After  what  has  been  laid  before  the  reader, 
will  it  be  believed,  that  a  compleat  collec- 
tion of  the  Comte  de  Permiflion's  abfurdi- 
ties  would  fetch  a  very  high  price  among  a 
^  certain  clafs  of  Literati?    It  happ^ens,  how- 

S  3  '   ever. 


ever,  that  his  leaves^  which  refemhle  in  thcip 
deiign  thofe  of  the  Roman  Sybils,  are  as  dif- 
figult  to  be  found.  There  are  men  who  difr 
pky  a  rich  fund  of  Erudition^  only  by  ftu-- 
dying  Catalogues  j  and  feel  themfelvcs  as 
much  enchanted  by  the  rarity  of  an  execni* 
ble  book,  as  fomc  by  the  rarity  of  fine 
writing ! 


SCRIPTURE  EXPRESSIONS  DERIVED  FROl^ 

CUSTOMS. 

• 

It  was  an  ancient  ceremony  of  the  Jews, 
which  yet  is  religioufly  obferved  amongft 
them,  to  tear  their  cloaths  in  mourning  and 
affliction.  Some  Orientals  ftill  praftifc  this 
cuftom,  when  any  thing  uncommonly  dif- 
trefsful  happens.  The  Jews  make  ufc  of 
much  ceremony  on  this  occafion— -Some- 
times, they  tear  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  ^ 
and  fome  times,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
The  rent  muft  be  of  a  particular  length. 
When  it  is  done  for  the  lofs  of  parents,  it  i$ 
never  fewed ;  for  the  lofs  of  other  pet'fons^ 
it  is  fcwed  at  the  end  of  thirty  days.    This 

piece 
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piece  of  religious  mummeiy,  if  it  is  of  no 
other  v^lue,  will  at  leaft  /erve  to  explain  a 
paiTage,  in  which  Solomon,  in  his  Proverbs, 
fays,  that — *  I'bere  is  a  time  to  rend^  and  a 
time  to  Jew'  Which  means,  there  is  a  timp 
for  afflidlion,  and  a  time  for  confolation. 
Many  of  the  Scripture  phrafes,  that  appear 
unintelligible,  are  founded  on  Jewifli  cuf- 
toms. 

Mr.  Bruce,  in  his  Travels,  obferved  in  a 
cavalcade,  the  head-drefs  of  the  governors 
of  provinces.      A  large   broad   fillet    was 
bound  upon  their  forehead,  and  tied  behind 
their  head.     In  the  middle  of  this  was  a 
HORN,  or  a  conical   piece  of  filver,  gilt, 
much  in  the  fhape  of  our  candle  extin- 
guifhcrs.     This  is  called  Kirriy  or   Horn^ 
and  is  only  worn  in  reviews,  or  public  re- 
joicings for  victory.    This  cuftom,  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrews,  our  Traveller  conceives, 
will  explain  the  fevcral  allufions  made  to  it 
in  Scripture.     ^  I  faid  unto  fools,  deal  not  • 
foolifhly ;  and  to  the  wicked,  lift  not  up  the 
HORN— -Lift  not  up  your  horn  on  high; 
fpeak  not  with  a  ftiffneck — But  my  horn 
Ihalt  thou  exalt  like  the  horn  of  an  unicorn 
^— And  the  horn  of  the  righteous  fhall  be 

84  exalted 
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exalted  with  hcriour/     And  thus  in  many 
other  places  throughout  the  Pfalms. 

In  the  iqth  Pfalm,  verfe  4.  thcfe  words  s 
*  In  them  hath  he  fct  a  Tabernacle  for  the 
lun,  which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out 
of  his  chamber' — Dr.  Jackfon  has  illuftrated 
by ; — the  Pfalmift  alluding  to  the  Jewilh 
cuftom  of  the  bridegroom  being  condu<fted 
from  his  chamber  at  midnight  with  great 
pomp,  and  preceded  by  a  great  number  of 
torches. 


NOAH    AND    SATURN. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Noah  was. 
the  Pagan  Saturn.  Noah  was  a  juft  maa 
in  his  days :  he  endeavoured  to  enlightCQ 
the  wicked  race  amongft  whom  he  lived  by 
his  counfelsy  and  to  inflrudt  them  by  his 
example.  Thus,  according,  to  Aurelius 
Viftor,  and  Diodorus,  Saturn  foftencd  thk 
wicked  inclinations  of  men,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  bring  them  back  to  their  ancient  pu- 
rity of  manners,  by  a  civilized  and  regu- 
lated Hfe. 

Between 
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Between  the  Delugeand  the  birth  of  P4ii^ 
kg  there  was  an  interval  of  one  hundred 
years ;  when,  the  world  not  being  yet  fliarcd 
out,  Noah;  had  a  natural  right  to  be  the  So- 
vereign of  his  children..  This  is  the  Goldeh 
Age  the  Poets  fo  much  celebrate,  where 
every  thing  was  in  common. 

Mofes  calls  Noah,  Ifch-hadama — that  is^ 
the  Man  of  the  Earth — for  Labourer. 

The  My thcJogifts, .  who  accommodated 
their  fables  to  hiftory,  obferving  that  the 
Hebrew  word  bore  two  fignifications,  either 
Man  or  Hujband^  fay,  that  '^hea,  or  the 
Earth,  was  the  wife  of  Saturn ;  and,  as  the 
Man  of  the  Earth  alfo  relates  to  Agricul-* 
turc,  they  attribute  to  Saturn  the  art  of  cul- 
tivating fields,  vines,  and  meadows,  rej^-»  • 
ienting  him  with  a  fcythe  in  his  hands. 

From  the  paiTage  in  Genefis,  where  it  is 
faid,  Noah  was  intoxicated  with  the  liquor 
of  the  vines  he  had  planted,  they  have  faid 
alfo  that  Siturn  prefided  over  Ebriety. 
Hence  they  called  that  day  in  the  year  in 
-which  the  mailers  attended  their  Haves,  ^he 
Saturnalian  Feafi. 

Plato  fays,  in  his  Timasus,  that  Saturn^ 
Rhea,  and  their  family,  were  bora  of  the 

Ocean 
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Ocean  and  Thetis ;  which  correfponds  with 
Noah  and  his  family  coming  from  the  waters 
of  the  Deluge. 

Saturn  had,  for  fuccefibrs,  his  three  chil- 
dren, Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto;  and 
Noah  fhared  out  the  earth  to  his  three  fons» 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  This  laft,  who 
is  Neptune,  had  for  his  portion,  all  the  ifles 
and  peninfulas  of  the  fea. 

Mofes  fays,  that  God  confecrated  to  him<» 
felf  a  church  in  the  family  of  Shem ;  ^nd; 
as  he  mud  have  been  the  greatefl  enemy  of 
the  Idolaters,  it  is  very  probable  that»  hating 
him,  they  made  him  Pluto,  who  is  the  god 
of  Hell  and  the  Dead. 

Cham,  or  Ham,  had  for  his  portion  Afri^ 
c^  Arabia,  and  Egypt ;  which,  after  his 
name,  was  anciently  called  Chemie,  where 
he  was  adored,  during  many  ages^  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Ham,  Hammon,  &c.  And 
why  the  Pagans  faid  of  Jupiter,  that  he  cut 
thofe  parts  of  his  father  S^tuft  which  it  is 
not  allowed  to  name,  comes  from  this  paf* 
fage  Gf  the  ninth  chapter  of  Genefis  being 
mifunderftood — ^od  cum  videret  Cbam  fa^ 
ter  Canaan^  verenda  patris  fui  ejji  nudata^ 
mmiavit.  This  lail:  word  is,  iq  the  He- 
brew^ 
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brew,  vajaggedi  and,  perhaps,  the  vowel 
points  not  being  marked,  occafioned  them 
to  read  vejagodtVfhvzh.  fignifies  cut. 

The  whole  of  this  article,  which  difplays 
much  ingenious  erudition,  is  drawn  from 
the  C&evrxana,  Vol.  I.  p.  gr. 


* 

METEMPSICHOSIS, 

If  we  feek  for  the  origin  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Metempfichofis,  or  the  Tranfmigra- 
tioQ  of  Souls  into  other  bodies,  we  muft 
plunge  I  into  the  remoteft  antiquity}  and 
even  then  we  (hall  find  it  (impo/Tible  to  fix 
the  epoch  of  it's  firfl:  author.  We  know 
that  the  notion  was  long  extant  in  Greece 
before  the  time  of  Pythagoras.  Herodotus 
affares  us  that  the  Egyptian  pricfts  taught 
it  i  but  he  does  not  inform  us  about  the 
time  it  began  to  be  fpread.  It  is  very  pron 
bable  it  followed  the  opinion  of  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul.  As  foon  as  the  firft  phi- 
lofophers  had  eftablifhed  this  dogma,  they 
thought  they  coutd  not  maintain  this  im- 
piortality  without  a  tranfmigration  of  fouls. 
The 
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The  opinion  of  the  Metempfichofis  fpreac) 
in  almoft  every  region  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
continues?  even  to  the  prefent  time,  in  al} 
it's  force  amongft  thofe  nations  who  have  not 
yet  enibraced  Chriftianity.  -The  people  of 
Arracan,  Pegu,  Siam,  Camboya,  Tonquin^ 
Cochin-china,  Japan,  Java,  and  Ceylon,  arc 
ft  ill  in  that  error,,  which  alfo  forms  the  chief 
article  of  the  Chinefe  religion. 


TRANSLATION. 


The  following  obfervations  on  Tranjla^ 
tion  are  offered  to  our  modern  doers  into 
Englifk.  To  whom  I  am  indebted,  for  this 
article  has  efcapcd  my  recollei^ion. 

To  render  a  T^ranjlation  perfedl,  it  is  nc- 
ceflary  to  attend  to  thefe  rules.— -The  tranf- 
lator  muft  poflefs  ^  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  two  languages.  He  muft  l)e  exaft,  not 
only  in  giving  the  thoughts  of  his  Author, 
but  even  his  own  words,  when  they  become 
cflential  and  neceflary.  He  muft  prefervc 
the  fpirit  and  peculiar  genius  of  his  author. 
He  muft  diftinguifli  every  charadler  by  it « 

manners 
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manners  and  it's  nature,  by  unfolding  ibc 
fenfe  and  the  words  with  iuitablc  phrafes 
and  parallel  cxpreflions.  He  muft  yield 
beauties  by  other  beauties,  and  figures  by 
other  figures,  whenever  the  idiom  of  lan- 
guage, does  not  admit  of  a  clofe  verilon. 
He  muft  not  employ  long  fentences,  unleis 
t^cy  ferve  to  render  the  fenfe  more,  intelli- 
gible, and  the  diJlion  more  elegant.  He 
muft  attempt  a  neatnefs  in  his  manner;  and, 
to  effect  this,  he  muft  know  fkitfully  to  ton- 
traift  or  enlarge  his  periods.  He  muft  unite 
the  too  concife  fentences  of  his  author,  if 
his  ftyle,  like  that  of  Tacitus,  be  clofe  and 
abrupt.  He  muft  not  only  feduloufly  at- 
tempt preciijon  and  purity  of  diftion,  but 
he  muft  ftrive  alfo  to  embellifli  his  verfion 
with  thofe  graces  and  images  which  fre- 
quently lie  fo  clofely  hidden,  that  nothing 
but  the  b^ing  familiarly  converfant  with  his 
author  can  difcover  them.  And,  l^ftly,  he 
muft  prefent  us  wifh  the  fentiments  of  his 
author,  without  a  fcrvile  attachment  to  his 
words  or  plirafes,  hut  rather,  according  to 
his  fpirit  and  his  genius. 

A  tranflator  is  a  painter  who  labours  after 

an  Griginal.    He  muft  carefully  reveal. tb« 

5  traits 
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traitf  of  his  modcL  He  copies,  lie  doe9 
not  compofe.  Whenever  he  ticfpafles  on 
his  limits,  he  ceafes  to  be  a  tranflatar^  tnd 

becomes  an  author. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF   NEWSPAPERS   AND   PE^ 
RIODICAL  LITERATURE. 

The  Ncwfpapers  of  the  prefent  day,  con- 
traded  with  their  original  models,  have  at* 
tained  a  degree  of  excellence  which  is  flat- 
tering to  modem  induftry  to  contemplate* 
While  political  events  arc  regiftered  with  a 
celerity  unknown  to  our  anceftors,  the  ien- 
timents  of  liberty  are  diilemioated  in  the 
warm  impreffion  o^  the  moment.  The  frivo- 
lous purfuitsof  the  age  Q^eran  ample  field  to 
thofe  who  can  point  with  force  the  keenneis 
of  Ridicule.  Fafliion,  however  verfittile^ 
cannot  efcape  the  eye  of  the  £itirift ;  and 
the  follies  of  the  night  are  chronicled  for 
the  fober  contemplation  of  the  mornings 
Literature  has  been  called  in  to  embelli(h 
thefe  diurnal  pages ;  and  it  has  given  a  ina- 
bility and  perfeftion,  of  which  the  evanef- 

cent 
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cent  nature  of  fuch  produdlions  was  hardly- 
thought  fufceptible.  It  is,  however,  a  me- 
lancholy truth,  that  fuch  excellent  purpofes 
have  been  fruftrated  by  a  vile  fpirit  of  Ac- 
tion ;  a  fpirit  that,  according  to  the  fenfible 
Rapifi,  will  fooner  overturn  the  EnglilTi 
Conftitution  than  the  united  efforts  of  our 
moft  powerful  enemies.  But  fuch  difcuf- 
fions  we  leave  to  the  fagaclous  politicians. 

We  are  obliged  to  the  Italians  for  the  idea 
of  Newfpapers.  It  was  their  Gazcttas — 
perhaps  derived  from  Gazzera,  a  magpie  or 
chatterer — which  have  given  a  name  to 
thefe  publications.  Menage>  indeed,  in  his 
Origini  della  lingua  Italiana,  is  of  opinion 
with  others,  that  it  comes  from  a  little  coin 
peculiar  to  the  City  of  Venice,  called  Gaz~ 
zctta,  wliich  was  the  common  price  of  the 
newfpapers.  Befides  thefe  etymons,  we  arc 
obliged  to  the  learned  Engliih  Reviewer, 
in  his  account  of  Lodge's  State  Papers  for 
June  1792,  for  another,  not  unworthy  of 
that  hiftorical  acumen,  for  which  the  writer, 
if  I  am  not  miftaken,  lias  Jong  anddefervedly 
been  celebrated.  Mr.  Lodge  has  given  the 
common  etymolog)',  but  which  our  ingeni- 
«us  critic  thus  oppoft;s.  He  tells  us,  that 
thii 
6 
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tills  etymon  has  always  appeared  to  him  im^ 
probable.     Thefe  are  his  words — *  It  is  im- 
probab-e,   that  when   there  was  only  tbir 
newfpnpcr  pulILOied  at  Venice  ;  and  when, 
tJicrefoic,  tjierc  coald  be  no  occafion  lor 
difciiminating  this  from   others^  that  this 
Ihould  be  denominated  (as  it  were  ;  the  Far-  • 
thing  Paper.     It  is  more  improbable  that> 
in  thef;:  or  in  any  circumftances,  this  or  any. 
paper  (hould  be  called,  not  the  Farthing 
Paper,  but  the  Farthing  only^     It  is  ftilL 
more  improbable  that,   as  the  paper  muO- 
have  had  a  name  before  it  gained  2ifale^  the 
former  fhould  be  fuperfeded  by  the  latter, 
and  the  coin  given  for  it  (hould  cover  the 
original  name  with  it's  own^     Thefe  impro-*. 
babilities,  united  together,  form  a  kind  of 
conftrudive  impoflibility,  we  think,  againil- 
the  common  etymology  of  the  word  Ga- 
zette; while  there  is  another,  which  muft* 
occur  to  every  mind,  and  has  been  long  fe- 
miliar  to  our  own.     In  that  language,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  the  Italian  of  paft 
ages,  the  Latin,  Gaza  would  colloquially 
lengthen  in  the  diminutive  into  Gazettay 
and,  as  applied  to  a  newfpaper^  would  lig« 
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liify  a  little  treafury  of  news.  This  etvmoii 
is  as  natural  an djuft,  as  the  other  is'ftrahge- 
and  forced.  And  in  that  language,  which 
carries  equal  Latinity  with  the  Italian  in  it*s 
conftitution,  the  Spanifli,  we  find  Gazeta 
ftill  fignifying  **  Enarratio  Nuncioruni  /' 
and  we  fee  fome  of  the  Spanifti  diftionaries 
aftually  deriving  it  from  the  Latin  G^22?^, 
and  deriving  equally  their  Gazatero  znd  our 
Ghzatteevy  for  a  writer  of  the  Gazette,  and 
^hat  i^  peculiar  to  themfelves.'  Ga^etijid 
for  a  lover  of  the- Gazette,  from  the  fame 

*  New^apcrs  then  tddk  their  birth  m  that 
principsT  land  of  modern  politicians,'  Italy^  ' 
and  under  thb  government  of  that  arifto-  * 
Cf^ticalrepublic,  Venfcier.  '-The  firft  newf- 
paper  wasa*  Venetian  one,  and  only  month- 
ly: but  it  Was  the  newfpaper  of  the  govern- 
ment dnly.     Other  governments  afterwards 
adopted  the  Vqjietian  plan  of  a  newfpaper, 
with  the  Venetian  name  fdi*  it;  and,  froni    ^ 
one   folitary  government  Gazette,  tve  fee 
what  an  inundation  of  newfpapers  has  burft  ' 
out  upon  us  in  this  country/ 

Thofe  who  firft  wrote  newfpapers,  were 
called,  by  the  Italians,  Mehdntiy  bfcaufe. 

Vol,  I-  T  %» •  ' 
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fays  Voflius,  they  Intended  commonly»  by 
thefe  loofe  papers,  to  fpread  about  defama* 
tory  refle(flions,  and  were  therefore  prohi- 
bited in  Italy  by  Gregory  XIII.  by  a  parti<- 
cular  bull,  under  the  name  of  Menantesr 
from  the  Latin  ilfwjw/^i— threatening.  Me- 
nage, however, ,  derives  it  from  the  Italian 
Menare^  which  fignilies—  to  lead  at  large, 
or  fpread  afar. 

Periodical  papers  feem  firft  to  have  been 
ufed  by  the  Englilh,  during  the  civil  wars 
^of  the  ufurper  Cromwell,  to  diflemioate 
amongfl  the  people  the  fentiments  of  loyalty 
or  rebellion,  according  as  the^  authors  were 
difpofed,    Honeft  Peter  Heylin^  ia  the  pre** 
face  to  his  Cofmograpby^  menttonst  that-— 
^  the  affairs  of  each  town^  or  war,  were  bet- 
ter prefented  to  the  reader  in  the  Wttkfy 
News-books'  In  theit*  origin  they  were  ibldiy 
devoted  to  political  purpofes :  but  they  iboa 
hecame  a  public  nuifance,  by  fenring  as  re^ 
ceptacles  of  party  ojalice,  and  echoing  to 
the  fartheft  ends  of  the  kingdom  the  in(blent 
voice  of  Fadion.     They  fet  tiie  nuodf  of 
men  more  at  variance,  enflamed  their  teooK 
pers  to  a  greater  fierceneis,  and  gave  a 
keener  edge  to  the  iharpnefs  of  civil  difeoid^ 

It 
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It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  fuch  works  will 
always  find  writers  adapted  to  their  fcurri* 
lous  purpofes ;  but  of  a  vaft  crowd  that  if- 
fued  from  the  prefs,  tliough  little  more  than 
a  century  has  clapfed,  they  are  now  not  to 
be  found  but  in  a  few  private  coUedtions. 
They  form  a  race  of  authors  unknown  to 
moft  readers  of  thefc  times  :  the  name  of 
their  chief,  however,  has  juft  ,  reached  us, 
but  is  on  the  point  of  difappearing. 

Sir  Roger  L'E/irange,  who  appears  to 
have  greatly  furpaiTed  his  rivals,  and  to  have 
been  efteemcd  as  the  moft  perfect  mgdelpf 
political  writing,  merits  little  praife.  The 
temper  of  the  man  was  fadlious  and  brutal, 
and  the  compofitions  of  the  author  very  in- 
different. In  his  multifarious  produdlions, 
and  meagre  tranflatipns,  we  difcover  no- 
thing that  indicates  one  anniable  fentiment, 
to  compenfate  for  a  barbarous  diiflion,  and 
a  heavy  load  of  political  trafli.  His  attempts 
at  wit  are  clumfy  exertions ;  the  auk  ward 
efforts  of  a  German  who  labours  on  a  deli-* 
cate  toy.  When  he  aflumes  the  gravity  of 
the  fage,  he  feems  more  fortunate  in  extort* 
ing  a  laugh ;  burlefquing  the  mod  folema 

T  a  ireflec- 
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rtfledions    by    quaint   and    uncouth  ex- 
preffion. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen -/f-^w — notunjuft- 
ly  charadterized  by  being  diflinguifhed  as 
theAuguftan  Age  of  EngUfh  Literature- 
Periodical  Prints,  that  till  then  had  only 
ferved   political   purpofes,   began   to  rank 
higher   in   the   eftimation   of  the   put>lic. 
Some  had  already  attempted  to  introduce 
literary  fubjedts,  and  other  topics  of  a  morp^ 
general  fpeculation.     But  we  fee  nothing 
that  has  efcapcd  the  wafte  of  time,  till  Sir 
Richard  Steele  formed  tlie  plan  of  his  Tatl^n 
He  dcfigned  it  to  embrace  the  three  pro- 
vinces, of  Manners*  of  Letters,  and  of  Po- 
litics.   He  knew  that  this  was  an  invaluable 
improvement ;  and,  doubtlefs,  be  thought, 
that  if  the  lall  portion  could  be  omittcd|  it 
would  ftill  have  made  it  more  pcrft?ftt     But 
violent  and  fudden  reformation  is   feldont 
to  be  ufod  ;  and  the  public  were  to  be  con** 
dud:ed  infenfibly  into  fo  new  and  difibrcnt 
a  track  from  that  to  which  they  had  been 
hitherto  accu(tomed.     Hence  politics  were 
admitted  into  his  paper.     But  it  repiained 
for  the  charter  genius  of  Addifon  to  baniH) 

thii 
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this  difagreeable  topic  from  his  elegant 
pages.  The  writer  in  Polite  Letters  felt 
hinifelf  degraded,  by  finking  into  the  dull 
larrator  of  political  events.  It  is  from  this 
time  that  Newfpapers  and  periodical  Lite- 
Eature  became  didind  works^ 


Physiognomy  and*PalWistry.  ' 

Every  one  fcems  not  a  little  to  have  ftu- 
dicd  Lavater ;  fo  that — if  the  cxpreffion 
docs  not  offend — moft  men  are  afhamed  to 
fliew  their  faces.  Pcrhajfe  it  is  not  generally 
hmown  that  an  ancient  Greek  author  has 
svritten  on  Phyjiognomy.  This  work  is  tranf- 
lated  into  Latin  by  the  Count  Chafles  de 
MontccuculU,  enriched  with  very  learned 
itnnotations. 

One  Walfon  aflured  George  Wheeler, 
who  publiflied  his  Travels  into  Dalmatia, 
Greece,  and  the  Levant — a  very  curious 
work — that  he  had  purchafed  a  cheft-fiUl 
of  very  fcarce  Arabic  books ;  amongll  which 
was  a  Treatife  on  Chiromancy,  more  curi- 
ous than  that  of  John  Baptille  Porta;  in 

T  3  which 
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which  the  Author  (hews,  that  the.  tines  In 
the  hand  arc  ktters,  of  which  he  prdenti 
the  reader  with  an  alphabets 

The  following  curious  phyftological  dcfi-» 
nition  of  PhtsioonomV  is  extraded  from 
a  publication  by  Dr.  Gwithcri  of  the  year 
1604— 

*  Soft  wax  cannot  receive  more  varioul 
and  numerous  imprefHons  than  are  imprint- 
ed on  a  man's  face  by  9bje5ls  riioving  bis  af- 
fections :  and  not  only  the  ohjeSls  themfelvet 
have  this  power^  but  alfo  the  very  imigtt 
or  ideas ;  that  is  to  /ay>  any  thing  that  puts 
the  animal  fpirits  into  the  iame  motion  that 
the  objeSl  prefent  did,  will  have  the  fame  ef« 
fedl  with  the  objeft.  To  prove  the  firft, 
let  one  obferve  a  man's  face  looking  on  a 
pitiful  objed,  then  a  ridiculous,  then  t 
flrange,  then  on  a  terrible  or  dangerous  ob- 
jedt,  and  fo  forth.  For  the  fecond,  that 
ideas  have  the  fame  eifedt  with  the  olyeB^ 
dreams  confirm  too  often, 

•  The  manner  1  conceive  to  be  thus— Tbc 
animal  fpirits,  moved  iii  the  f^nibry  by  ain 
objeft>  continue  their  motion  to  the  brain  j 
whence  the  motion  is  propagated  to  this  o^ 
that  particular  part  of  the  body,  as  is  moft 

fuitable 
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ftf  itable  to  the  defign  of  it's  creation ;  having 
firft  made  an  alteration  in  the^^^  by  it*8 
nerves,  cfpteially  by  the  pathetic  and  ocuh-- 
rum  motorii  actuating  it's  many  n\ufclcs,  as 
the  dial-plate  to  that  ihipendous  piece  pf 
clock-work,  which  (hews  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted  next  from  the  ftriking  part,.    Not 
*diat  I  think  the  motion  of  the  fpirits  in  the 
fenibry  continued  by  the  impreflion  of  the 
obje^fc  all  the  way,  as  from  a  finger  to  the. 
foot :  I  know  it  too  weak,  though  the  tenfe* 
nefs  of  the  nerves  favours  it*     But  I  con- 
ceive it  done  in  the  medulla  of  the  brain, 
where  is  the  common  ftock  of  fpirits ;  as  in 
an  organ,  whofe  pipes  being  uncovered,  the 
air  rufhes  into  them ;  but  the  keys,  let  go, 
are  flopped  again.      Now,  if  by  repeated 
a£b,  or  frequent  entertaining  of  the  i^eas 
of  a  favourite  idea  of  a  paffion  or  vice, 
which  natural  temperament  has  hurried  one 
to,  or  cuftom  dragged,  the  face  is  fo  often 
put  into  that  poflure  which  attends  fuch 
adts,  that  the  animal  fpirits  find  fuch  latent 
paflages  into  it's  nerves,  that  it  is  fometimes 
unalterably  fet :  as  the  Indian  Religious  are, 
by  long  continuing  in  flrange  poflures  in 
their  Pagods.     But,  mofl  commonly,  fuch 

T  4  a  habit 
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a  habit  is  contraded,  that  it  falls  infenfib}/  . 
into  that  pofture,  when  fomc  prefent  objeft 
docs  not  obliterate  that  more  natural  im- 
predion  by  a  new,  or  difliiAulation  hiide  it. 

*  Hence  it  is  that  we  fee  great  drinkers, 
with  eyes  generally  fct  towards  the  nofc,  the 
adducent  mufcles  being  often  employed,  to 
let  tjiem  fee  their*  loved  liquor  in  the  glafs 
at  the  time  of  drinking ;  which  were^,  thcrcr 
fore,  called  bibitory.     Lafcivious  perjbns  arc 
remarkable  for  the  Ocutorum  Mobilis  Petu-^ 
/^;;/j,.as  Petronius  calls  it.     From  this  alfo 
we  may  folve  the  Sluakers  expelling  face, 
waiting  the  pretended  Spirit ;  and  the  me- 
lancholy face  of  the  Sectaries  y  ihtjiudious 
face  of  men  of  great  application  of  tnindj 
revengeful  and  bloody  men,  like  executioners 
in  tiie  aft :  and  though  filence,  in  a  fort, 
may  awhile  pafs  for  wifdom,  yet,  fooner  oj 
later.  Saint  Martin  peeps  through  the  dif-* 
guife,  to  undo  all.    A  changeable  face  I  havp 
pbferved  to  Ihew  a  changeable  mind.     But  I 
would  by  no  means  have  what  has  been 
faid  underftood  as  without  exception :  for  I 
doubt  not  but  fometimes  there  arc  found 
men  with  great  and  virtuoUs  fouls  under 
very  unpromifing  outfidcs,* 

CHARAC- 
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(CHARACTERS    DESCRIBED    BY    MUSlCAt 
NOTES. 

The  prelent  communication  is  made  by 
fin  ingenious  young  friend.  It  is  ati  extradt 
from  a  volume  of  *  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  and  Cpllcitions,"  publilhed  at  the  en4 
«f  the  year  1700.  *  The  curious  conjeftorcs 
it  contains,  being  perfectly  novel  to  me,' — ? 
jny  fricjid  oblerves — '  may,  perhaps,  be  fq 
to  you  and  many  others.' 

The  idea  of  defcribing  charafters  under 
the  names  of  Mufical  Inftrumeiits,  has  been 
already  difplayed.  The  two  moft  pleafing 
papers  which  embelhlh  the  Tatlcr,  are  writ- 
ten by  Addifon.  fie  there  dweHs  on  thi§ 
idea  with  uncommon  fuccefs.  It  has  been 
applauded  for  it's  oxiginality  j  and,  in  the 
general  preface  to  that  work,  thofe  Papers 
are  diftinguiUjed  for  their  felicity  of  imagi- 
nation. Let  it,  however,  be  rccolle<5led, 
that  the  following  Paper  was  publithed  in 
the  year  1700,  and  the  two  Numbers  of  Ad- 
difon in  the  year  1710.  It  is  probable  that 
this 
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this  Inimitable  writer  borrowed  his  ideag 
from  tbi|s  work. 

^  A  conjedure  at  difpofitions  from  tllc 
modulations  of  the  voice/ 

*  Sitting  in  fome  company,  and  hiving 
been,  but  a  little  before,  mufical^  I  chanced 
tp  take  notice,  that,  in  ordinary  difcourfe, 
iDords  were  fpoken  in  perfect  notes  i  and 
that  feme  of  the  company  ufed  eighths^  fbine 
Jiftbs^  fome  thirds  \  and  that  his  difcourfe 
which  was  mod  pleafing,  his  words,  as  M 
their  tone>  confifted  moft  of  concords,  and 
were  of  difcords  of  fuch  as  made  up  hat'^. 
mony.  The  fame  pcrfon  was  the  moft  affii- 
ble,  pleafant,  and  beft-natured  in  the  com« 
pany.  This  fuggefts  a  reafon  why  many 
difcourfes,  which  one  hears  with  much  plea- 
fure^  when  they  come  to  be  nad,  fcarce 
feem  the  fame  things.' 

'  From  thisdifferenceofMdsicinSpEECiii 
we  may  conjecSurc  that  of  Tempers.  We 
know  the  Doric  mood  founds  gravity  and 
fobriety ;  the  Lydian,  buxomne(^  and  free- 
dom ;  the  i£clic,  fweet  ftillnefs  and  quiet 
compofure  j  the  Phrygian^  jollity  and  youths 
ful  levity ;  the  Ionic  is  a  fliller  of  Aorma 
and  difturbances  ariiing  from  pafiion.   And 

wh/ 
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why  may  not  we  reaibnably  fuppofet  ihat 
thofe  whole  fpeech  naturally  runs  into  the 
notes  peculiar  tp  aoy  of  thefe  moods^  are ; 
iikewife,  in  nature^  hereun|p  pongenerous  ? 
(J  Fa  ut^  may  fhew  me  to  be  of  an  ordinary 
capacity,  though  good  difpofition.  G  Sid 
re  utj  to  be  peevifll  and  cfKnninatc*  Fhts^ 
a  manly  or  melancholic  iadncdb.  He  who 
hath  a  voice  which  will,  in  (bme  meaf^ri^ 
pigree  with  |11  cliffs^  to  be  of  good  partt^ 
and  fit  for  variety  of  employments^  yfet 
lomewhat  of  an  inconftant  nature.  Like*-  * 
wife  from  the  TiMss  s  fo  fiwMri^^  xcalf 
ipeak  a  temper  dull  and  phlegmatic  i  mi^ 
Mums,  grave  and  ferious }  crotcbetSp  a  prompt 
wit ;  quavers^  vehemeney  of  pa^oif,  and 
icolds  ufe  them.  Semu^rkf-reji,  may  de-» 
note  one  either  ftupid,  or  fuller  of  thauriita 
than  he  can  utter  i  mmum^reji^  <me  that  de» 
liberates ;  crotchet '-reji^  one  in  a  pafifon.  So 
that^  from  the  natural  uie  of  Mood,  Nots^ 
and  Time,  we  may  colled  Dispositions/ 


Lira* 
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LITERARY    COMPOSITION.  * 

In  a  little  Trad,  printed  in  i6Si,is  td 
be  found  fome  curious  literary  information. 
The   ingenious   author  attempts  to  mark 
out  the  mofl:  profitable  way  of  reading  and 
Writing  books.     He  firfl  infoqps  us  of  va-^ 
rious  vpluminous  writers  5  ef  fome,  fo  in- 
fedled  with  the  cdcoetbes  Jcribendi^  that  they 
have  compofed  from  fix  to  feven  thoui&nd 
volumes  !     He  then  notices  vaft  libraries  % 
fuch  as  that  of  Ptolomy,  King  of  Egypt> 
which   vvras  faid  to  contain   four  hundred 
thoufand ;  or,  as  others  write,  feven  hun^^ 
dred  thoufand  volumes :  and  alio  that  of  the 
younger  Theodofius,  atConflantinople,  con- 
taining ten  myriads  of  books. 
•     He  reflects  that,  fince  the  invention  of 
printing,  an  author  can  publifh  as  much  in   - 
^ne  day  as  he  has  compofed  m  tme  yfar.    He  - 
laments,    that   thefe  multifarious    volumes 
may  prove  prejudicial  to  the  (Indents  that 
fuch  a  continued  novelty  of  matter  will  ren- 
der 
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gler  his  knotvledge  kfs  clear  and  digiftcd 
than  before  this  invention  took  place :  tliougb 
he  is  willing  to  allow,  that  this  evil,  originatcft 
rather  from  the  ill  ufe^madeof  book3*, tbaq 
from  their  munber,    •  :-%:-A 

He  complain s-r-a  complaint,!  fear,  which 
muft  ever  cxift — that  the  prefe  is  continuaUy 
pouring  forth  trivial^  (Jrudje,  and  ufelfcfs  pcnw 
fbrmanccstyet  he  obfervfefi—^  If  mcfir would 
take  care  that  ill  bbokp. . be.  nfjt.  written,  and 
that  good  books  be  not  ill  written,  but  that 
in  their  compofition  a  due  regard.be  always 
had  to  prudence,  folidityj  .ptrfpicuityy  and 
bt&oityj  there  ^would  be  no^caufe  left  fi>p 
us  to  complain  of  the  too  great  number  oH 
books/  ...        , 

By  the  idea  of  prudence,  he  would  have;: 
us  underAand,  that  an  author  fhould  tuever 
raflily  or  inconfida'ately  apply  himfelf  to 
compofition :.  let  him  learn  well  what  he 
purpofes  to  teach  to  others,  .  The  greateft: 
fcholars  have  always  taken  time  to  make 
their  compofitions  approach,  perfedlion. 
Ifocrates  fpent  ten,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it, 
fifteen  years  in  polifhing  one  panegyric. 
Dion  Caffius  employed  twelve  years  in  writ-r 
^g  his  Hiilory,  and  ten  years  in  preparing 

his 
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his  Memoirs.  Virgil  employed  fevcn  yearf 
to  finifh  his  Bucolics ;  and^  after  a  labour 
of  eleven  years»  pronounced  his  iGneid  im- 
perfed.  Jacobus  Sannazarius  wrote  three 
books  iie  Partu  Firgmis,  and  dedicated 
twenry  years  to  this  labour.  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  was  thirty  years  in  compofing  his  Hi£» 
tory.  Hence  he  advifes  writers  to  refled  on 
the  reply  of  Zeuxis  to  one  who  boafted  of 
a  more  fluent  hand  in  painting — DiupmgOf, 
quia  eternitati  pingo-^^  I  paint  but  a  line 
every  day ;  but  I  paint  for  pofterity/ 

In  works  of  importance^  he  would  have 
us  be  ftudious  of  what  he  c^XhfoliJity.  Hc 
means,  that  our  arguments  fhould  be  fbrcU 
bly  urged,  and  fkilfuUy  applied  i  that  every 
thing  we  write  tend  to  Hkw  that  we  &el 
ourfelves  the  convi^on  of  what  we  would 
convince  our  reader ;  that  nothing  be  fee-* 
ble,  doubtful,  or  frivolous ;  that  truth  be 
firm,  clear,  and  as  indifpu  table  as  pofiible* 
*  Not,'  as  he  candidly  remarks,  *  that  this 
folidity  can  be  every  where  obferved  alike, 
it  being  above  the  infirmity  of  man  fo  to  do  i 
but  men  fhould  be  very  wary  not  to  flatter 
themfelves  that  others  will  believe  their  bare 
fay-fo's/ 

By 
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« 

By  perj^icuky^f  he  requires  thartntln  fk^ 
£^rve«  like  a  miitOr  to  Uw  mind  of  the  ao* 
tilor;  fQ  that  the  fcnfe  may  be  hicid]y  iprcU 
fented  to  the  reader.  Aa  fi)r  dmfe  aiithoiii 
who  arie  pleafed  to.  throw,  bver  their  com^ 
portions  an  affeded  ob&ority^  he  ihrewdl/ 
fonarks^  that  they  might  gra^  thek  i^i^ 
mpur  and  the  world  much  hettff  fay  letpftift* 
ing  filent*  i 

Laftly^  W  .wouM  nofch^W  p^^kukff^tfu 
indulged  as  to  negle^  breM^^  ^  Fon  Jt 
obfcuTity  makes  a  book  iifelef^i  fe,  if  diawi 
out  in  length,  it  becon)?^  tedious/  To  ^^ 
ijprve  this  brevity ^  he  advifiis  the  vtntor  jlflft 
to  give  into  wild  digreffioiWrbnt  tlwayfcrini 
\u:i^  clofe  to  his  main  fubje^/  to  Mjflft^ 
as  much  as  poffible,  trite  ientimeotstaiMt 
iSimiliar  arguments  $  to  be  fparing  of  an 
idle  amplification  of  words ;  and^  in  con^ 
troverfy^  not  io  much  to  combat  his  ad* 
yer^ies  by  number  as  by  weig^  of  strgn* 
m^pnt* 

r 

To  clofe  this  flight  review^  whiph,  I  hope, 
will  not  be  £^und  unufe^,  he  exhortt  ^e 
ingenuous  youth  not  to  delight  in  a  multi^' 
pljpity  of  authors ;  to  be  fdeft  in  his  choice^ 
and  then  AHdioufly  to  unite  faim^lf  to  tfadft^ 
I  foithors 
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authors  whom  he  finds  mod  cbngehia!  td 
his  own  difpofitions;  Ah  ej^ellent  mid 
this !  And,  to  concldde  v^ith  a  vcrib  Groai 
the  Earl  of  Rofcorrimon— ^ 

^  To  chufe  an  Author  as  he  would  a  Friend.* 

.  For  the  benefit  of  young  authors,  I  vfill 
Sdd  the  advice  of  a  veteran  on  Publica* 

tion — 

Menage  obferves,  that  the  works  which 
ire  moft  generally  liked,  give  a  more  extcn-i 
five  reputation  than  the  moft  excellent  ones; 
which  are  only  rcHflied  by  a  few  connoif- 
feurs.  The  diflies  at  a  feaft  ftiould  rather 
%c  feafoned  to  the  tafte  of  the  guefts  thaa^ 
id  that  of  the  cooks,  however  able  they  rtajr' 
lie  :  for,  as  Martial  fays — 


^— (F 


— *  Nam  Coenac  fercula  Noftrap 


Malim  Cohvivis,  quain  placuifTe  Cocis/ 

To  give/a  \york  which  may  bp  crowned 
with  the  approbation  of  the  public,  it  muft 
fee  read  tArce  fi/jjes :   the*  firft,  perfedtly  to 
underftand.it ;  the  fccond,  to criticife it;  and: 
the  third,  to  correct  it.  » 

'    It  is  juftly  c  bfef yed  by  Bayle,  that  forrefi^ 
tion  Is  by  no  means  pradtic^le  by  fomo. 

authors. 
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authors.  This  he  illuftrates  by  what  he  re- 
lates of  Ovid.  When  he  was  in  exile,  his 
compofitions  were  only  repetitions  of  what 
he  had  before  faid;  and  faid,  too,  with 
more  fpirit.  He  confefles  both  negligence 
and  idlenefs  in  the  corredlions  of  his  works. 
The  defedt  we  notice  was  not  unknown  to 
him  ;  but  the  vivacity  which  animated  his 
firfl  produftions,  failing  him  when  he  revifed 
his  poems,  he  found  correction  too  laborious, 
and  he  abandoned  it.  But  this  is  only  an 
excufe.  *  It  is  certain,'  obferves  our  acute 
critic,  *  that  Jbme  authors  cannot  correSi. 
They  compofe  with  pleafure,  and  with  ar- 
dour; and  it  is  thus  they  exhauft  all.  their 
force :  they  fly  but  with  one  wing  when  they 
review  their  works ;  the  firft  fire  does  not 
return ;  there  is  in  their  imagination  a  cer- 
tain calm  which  hinders  their  pen  from 
making  any  progrefs.  Their  mind  is  like  a 
boat,  which  only  advances  by  the  ftrength 
of  oars/ 

We  may  apply  to   Literary  Compofition 
the  faying  of  an  ancient  philofopher.     He  ^ 
obferved,  that  a  little  thing  gave  perfeftion, 
although  perfection  was  not  a  little  thing. 

Vol.  I.  U  Malherbe, 
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Malherbe,  the  father  of  French  poetry, 

wrote  little.     He  worked  with  prodigious 

jQownefs ;  and  employed  himfelf  more  in 

perfcfting,  than  in   forming  works.     His 

Mufc  is  compared  to  a  fine  woman  in  the 

pains  of  delivery.     He  exulted  in  tliis  flow- 

nefs;  and  was  accuftomed  to  fay,  that,  after 

having   finiflied  a   poem   of  one  hundred 

verfcs,  or  a  difcourfe  of  ten  pages,  he  fhould 

repofe  for  ten  years.     Gray  entertained  the 

lame  notion  :  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  if  it  arofc 

from  the  fterility  of  their  genius,  or  the  chaf- 

tity  of  their  judgment. 

Of  Pope's  continual  corredtions,  and  cri- 
tical rafures,  the  reader  has  been  inform- 
ed. The  celebrated  Madame  Dacier  never 
could  Hitisfy  herfclf  when  fhe  tranflated 
Homer ;  flie  was  continually  retouching  the 
verfion,  even  in  it's  happiellpaflages.  There 
were  fcveral  parts  which  (he  tranflated  in  fix 
or  feven  manners ;  and  flie  frequently  noted 
in  the  margin — /  l^ave  not  yet  done  it. 

Nicole,  in  his  preface  to  Pafchal's  Provin- 
cial Letters,  informs  us,  that  when  Pafchal. 
became  warm  in  the  controverfy,  he  appli 
himfelf  with  an  incredible  labour  and 
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to  their  compofition.  He  was  frequently 
for  twenty  days  occupied  on  a  fingle  letter* 
He  recommencedfome  above  fev en  and  eight 
times,  that  he  might  carry  them  to  the  pcr- 
feftion  in  which  they  now  are,  Voltaire 
iays,  *  it  is  one  of  the  heft  books  ever  pub- 
lifhed  in  France.' 

Pelliflbn  fays,  on  the  Quintus  Curtius  of 
Vaugolas,  which  occupied  him  30  years, 
that  he  had  feen  the  (heets,  and  that  gene- 
rally every  period  was  tranflated  in  the  mar- 
gin five  or  fix  feveral  ways,  almoft  all  of 
them  very  good.  Chapelain  and  Conrart, 
who  took  the  pains  to  review  this  work  cri- 
tically, were  many  times  perplexed  in  their 
choice  of  paflfages,  and  what  Pelliflfon  confi- 
dered  as  remarkable,  generally  that  which 
had  been  firft  compofed,  was  that  which  they 
liked  bed.  The  fliorteft  Letters  of  Balzac 
apd  Voiture,  were  the  labour  of  a  fortnight. 

D'Andilly,  the  tranflator  of  Jofephus, 
afked  Richelet,  who  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  D'Ablancourt,  (another  very 
celebrated  tranflator)  how  often  this  inge- 
nious writer  retouched  his  works  before  he 
gave  them  to  the  public.  She  times,  anfwcr- 
cd  Richelet.    And  I,  replied  D'AndiUy^  re- 

U  2  wrote 
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wrote  fe7i  times  my  hiflory  of  Jofephus*  1 
chaftifcd  the  flylc  with  care,  and  could  never 
pleafe  myfclf. 

Some  authors  fpare  no  trouble  or  ex- 
pence  to  improve  their  works.  Cardinal 
Perron  frequently^  printed  his  works  twice 
before  he  ventured  to  publifh  them :  the 
firft,  to  diftribute  them  amongft  his  friends, 
that  they  might  make  their  obfervations  9 
the  fecond,  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  a 
more  perfedl  ftate. 

On  blotting  and  correfting,  Churchilliaid 
— •*  It  was  like  cutting  aivay  one^s  ownjlejh^ 


VIRGIL. 

Has  not  Virgil  violated  the  immutable 
laws  of  common  fenfe,  which  cxift  in  full 
force  in  all  ages^  and  in  all  countries^  by  his 
ftrange  miracles,  which,  Marville  fays,  are 
not  lefs  infupportable  than  thofe  which- the 
ancient  chroniclers  relate  of  their  ^nts  ? 
Among  thcfc,  we  may  obferve,  \%  that  of 
transforming  into  the  Leaves  of  a  Trtc,  of 
wiiich  Polydore  is  the  Root,  the  Lances 
'  9  with 


which  Polymneftor  had  pierced  himrin 
the  third  book  of  the.  iEneid;  in  making 
the  Branch  of  a  Tree  produce  a  Golden 
Bought  in  the  iixthi  and'in  metamorphof- 
ing  into  Sea  Nymphs,,  in  the  eleventh  book, 
the  Ships  of  iEneas,  which  were  fet  on  fire. 
A  critic  has  faid,  that  thefe  fi<3ions  are  not 
mitaculousy  but  ridiculous,  and  only  ierve 
to  blemifh  fo  beaudful  a.  compofition ! ' 

We  mufl:  alio  condenm,  in  yirgil«  that 
cruel  Piety  by  which  he  has  diflinguiihed 
^neas,  in  caufing  him  to  immolate  eight 
perfons  on  the  funeral-pile  of  Pallas.  .  The 
example  of  Homer,  which  he  has  here  foU 
lowed,   cannot  excufe  a  barbarity  which 
(hocks  our  feelings.    This  cruel  adion  wa« 
charadteriflic  of  the  furious  Achilles  in  the 
circumftance  of  the  death  of  Patroclus,  but 
ihould  not  have   been  performed  by  the 
pious   iEneas.     Befides,   Virgil,  who   had 
more  judgment  than  Homer,  and  who  lived 
in  a  more  polifhed  age,  is  lefs  exaifable  in 
having  made  his  Hero  commit  ib  barbarous 
an  aAion. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  iEneid,  we  are 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  another  fault, 

U  3  where 
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which  pains  our  fenfibility.  In  that  bbok» 
where  the  poet  cxpreflcs  Co  well  the  madnefs 
of  a  defpairing  lover>  iEneas  appears  by 
much  too  cold ;  and  his  excufes  are,  indeed^ 
not  very  ingenious  for  his  defertion  of  Dido 
—in  a  word,  not  a  little  unfeeling.  To  all- 
the  reproaches  of  the  paflionate  and  tender 
queen,  he  has  only  to  oppofe  the  orders  of 
Jupiter,  and  the  ieverity  of  his  fate.  He 
cannot  doubt  of  the  extreme  violence  of  her 
pafHon ;  and  he  mud  neceflarily  know  to 
what  an  excefs  a  woman  of  her  fervid  fpi- 
rit,  who  pretended  to  be  united  to  him  as 
his  wife,  would  carry  it :  yet  htjleeps^  in  the 
moft  perfeft  tranquillity,  in  his  vefiel,  till 
Mercury  awakens  him. 

Some  of  his  adventures  feem  copies  of 
each  other.  Sinon  and  Acheminedes  pre« 
fent  themfelves  to  the  Trojans  on  two  very 
different  occafions,  but  in  nearly  a  fimilar 
manner.  The  one  in  his  fecond  book,  and 
the  other  in  the  third,  fay  the  &me  things. 
The  defcriptions  of  the  tempefts  too  fie- 
quei>tly  refemble  each  other ;  and  they  be« 
gin  two  or  three  times  by  the  fame  verfes» 
Tl^s  beautiful  verfc— 
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*  Oi/Jitpb!,J}tterunl^uf  coma  it  vix fauelhus  hafit", 

is  too  often  repeated.  There  are  alfo  ron- 
tradi^ions  ;  which,  probably,  he  would  have 
correifted,  had  he  lived. 

He  relates,  in  the  fifth  book,  the  clrcum- 
Hanccs  of  the  death  of  Palinurus  in  ore  man- 
ner; and  Palinurus  himfelf,  in  the  fixth,  re- 
lates it  differently.  In  one,  it  is  the  god  of 
Sleep,  under  the  figure  of  Phorbas,  who 
having  caufed  the  pilot  to  fall  aflcep,  pre- 
cipitates him  and  ihe  rudder  into  the  fea ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  a  gale  of  wind  that  car- 
ries them  both  away.  In  one  place,  Pali- 
nurus is  fwallowed  up  in  a  profound  flcep 
by  the  fca;  in  the  other,  he  is  perfectly 
awake,  and  has  tinne  to  refledl  that  the  Ihip 
will  now  wander  without  a  pilot. 

Virgil  fhould  not  have  caufed  ^neas  to 
return  from  Hell  by  the  gate  o£  Ivory,  but 
by  that  of  Horn.  By  employing  here  the 
gate  of  Ivory,  from  whence  ifllicd  fables 
and  fiftions,  formed  at  pleafure — Sed  falfa 
ad  Cesium  mittunt  infomnia  manes — is  it  not 
deftroying,  at  a  fingle  flroke,  the  whole  that 
he  has  been  recounting  in  that  incompara- 
ble book;  and  tacitly  informing  Auguflus, 
U  4  that 
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that  all  he  had  imagined  mofl  flattering  for 
him  and  his  anceilors^  is  nothing  but  a  mere 
idle  fidtion  ? 

In  the  fecond  book  of  the  iEneid,  Afca* 
nius  appears  a  little  child,  led  by  the  hand 
of  his  father :  he  could  not  have  attained  to 
xnore  than  fevcn  years.  In  the  third,  An« 
dromache,  calling  to  mind  Aftyanax  her 
fon,  and  addrefling  herfelf  to  Afcanius,  fay$ 
*— *  Were  he  living,  he  would  now,  like  you, 
have  reached  the  age  of  puberty— 

*  Et  nunc  aquali  tecum  pubefceret  avo* 

Afcanius  was  not,  then,  a  child,  before  he 
went  to  Africa  ?  Yet  Virgil  makes  him 
again  but  feven  years  in  his  fourth  book, 
when  Dido  holds  Cupid  in  her  lap,  who 
had  affumed  his  figure :  yet,  in  the  very  , 
fame  book,  he  is  rcprefented,  not  as  a  cbiid^ 
but  as  a  young  and  vigorous  ntan^  in  a  hunt* 
ing  match,  of  which  he  gives  a  defcription. 

Th  efe  things  are  very  irregular  and  diffi- 
niilar :  contradidtions  which  are  very  ma- 
terial,  and  which  cannot  be  reconciled. 
Virgil,  on  his  death-bed,  commanded  his 
friends  to  burn  his  iEneid.  The  great  poet 
was  confcious  of  it's  unfiniihed  ilate*  For- 
tunately 
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tunately  for  poilerity,  they  did  not  in  this 
refpedt  obey  the  injumftioas  of  their  dying 
friend.  The  lofs  had,  indeed,  been  irrepa- 
rable. 

Let  it  not  be  confidered,  that  I  have  col- 
leifted  thefe  criricifms  to  diminii'h  the  repu- 
tation of  Virgil.  As  the  jEneid  is  acknow- 
ledged not  to  have  received  the  finishing 
hand,  it  may  be  rendered  ufefu!  inexercifing 
the  youthful  mind,  to  difcern  the  petty  ble- 
mifhes  amongft  the  great  beauties  of  a  great 
mafter. 

VirgU  can  be  defended  from  a  cenfurc, 
which  attacks  at  once  the  poet  and  the  man. 
Several  eminent  critics  (obferves  Menage) 
are  much  furprized  that  Virgil,  in  his  fixth 
book  of  the  /Eneid,  defcribing  the  Laurel 
Grove  which  he  has  affigned  for  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  Poets,  makes  no  mention  of 
Homer.  On  tliis  they  have  taxed  Virgil 
with  ingratitude  and  envy;  lince  here  an 
eccafion  prelentcd  itfelf  fo  favourably  to 
beftow  a  beautiful  eulogium  on  Homer,  to 
whom  he  ftood  fo  deeply  indebted;  and 
they  have  been  aftoniflied  why  he  preferred 
to  do  thi:.  lionour  to  the  ancient  Mufsus. 
But  this  cenfurc  is  very  unjuft,  and  could 
only 
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only  be  occafioned  by  not  refleding  fufli* 
ciently  on  the  order  of  time.  Let  us  con-- 
fidcr,  that  Virgil  only  follows  his  hero :  if 
he  fpeaks  of  Mufsus,  it  is  that  he  had  no 
other  deiign  but  to  mention  thofe  poets  who 
died  before  the  taking  of  Troy*  He  was 
too  judicious  to  caufe  ^neas  to  relate  that 
he  had  feen  Homer  amongft  the  poets^  who 
was  not  born  till  at  lea  ft  one  hundred  and 
fixty  years  after  the  deftru<5tion  of  Troy. 

The  fage  Huet  affords  me  another  ob« 
ffcrvation,  which  appears  juft.  He  fays, 
that  faults  will  efcape  the  attention  of  the 
greateft  men.  Virgil  is  fallen  into  a  grofs 
error,  when  he  compares  Orpheus  deplor- 
ing the  lofs  of  his  beloved  Eurydice  with  the 
Nightingale  who  regrets  the  lofs  of  her 
young.  He  firft  makes  the  nightingale  fing 
in  the  fhade  of  a  poplar^— P^j&«/?tf  nuBrens^ 
fhilomelajub  umbra  j  and  diredly  after  this 
fong  is  a  nodlurnal  fong'-^t  no&em.  How 
can  the  night  and  ihcjhade  of|the  poplar 
meet  together?  Befides,  the  nightingale 
ceafes  to  fing  when  it  is  delivered  of  its 
young. 

Virgil,  in  the  fecond  book  of  the  Georgics, 
haft  beftowed  high  eulogiums  on  the  fertile 

territory 
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territory  of  Nole,  in  Campania :  but,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  not  chufing  to  allow 
their  waters  to  run  through  his  lands^  he 
crafed  Nole,  and  put  Ora  in  it's  place.  So 
dreadful  is  the  vengeance  of  a  poet  1 

The  banquet  which  Alcinous  gives  Ulyflcs> 
in  the  Odyffey,  is  very  beautiful,  and  per- 
fedly  gallant :  but  it  appears  there  are  none 
but  men  prefent.  That  with  which  Dido 
entertains  iEneas  is  not  by  any  means  com- 
parable to  it  in  feftal  elegance.  In  one, 
they  fing  the  adventures  of  the  ^ds,  and 
other  themes,  not  lefs  agreeable  than  ga]<- 
lant :  in  the  other,  they  fing  concerning  the 
ftars,  and  other  philofophicai  matters.  Let 
the  feilive  fplendours  of  Alcinous  be  re« 
moved  to  the  court  of  Carthage,  and  the 
feaft  of  Dido  to  the  Pheacian  Ifland ;  and 
every  thing  will  then  be  in  charadter. 

To  this  article  may  be  added  an  account 
of  a  thirteenth  book  of  the  iEneid.  A  poet» 
named  Maphaus  Vegius  Laudanenfis — fo 
Naud<^  writes  it,  but  I  obferve  his  comment 
tator  tells  us  it  fhould  be  Laudenfis^^vrzz 
born  at  Lodi,  in  the  year  1407.  At  fixteea 
years  of  age  he  gave  evident  marks  of  aa 

excellent 
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excellent  genius.  What  is  remarkable  of 
him,  he  has,  with  great  felicity^  added  ft 
thirteenth  book  to  the  ^neid* 


MILTON. 

It  is  painful  to  obferve  Hj^e  acrimony 
which  the  mofl  eminent  fcholars  infufe  fre- 
quently in  their  controverfial  writings.  The 
politeness  of  the  prefent  times  has>  in  ibmo 
degree,  foftened  the  malignity  of  the  man 
in  the  dignity  of  the  author ;  though  it  muft 
be  confefTed,  there  are  living  writers  who 
pride  themfelves  on  being — as  they  exprefs 
it— of  the  Warburtonian  fchool ;  but  who 
difplay  the  afperity  rather  than  the  erudition 
of  a  Warburton. 

The  ingenious  critic  in  the  Monthly  Re- 
view has  ^d  of  this  article,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  honour  of  Literature  to  revive  fuch  con- 
troveriies.  I  confefs  it  is  not.  The  iame 
obfervation  was  made  when  the  Abbe  Iraild 
publifhed.  In  four  volumes,  a  work  entitled 
Sluenlks.  Litterakes.    That  work  excited 

loud 
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loud  murmurs:  but  furely  very  unjaftly* 
Muft  we  fuppofev  that  men  of  letters  are 
exempt  from  the  human  paflioiis  ?  The 
fenfibilityof"  men  of* genius  is  more  irri* 
table,  on  the  contrary,  than  the  callous 
feelings  of  common  men.  And  I  am  pf 
opinion,  that  to  fhew  how  ridiculous  truly 
great  men  can  appear  when  they  aft  fo  un- 
worthy of  themfelves  as  to  ernploy  the 
abufive  ftyle  of  the  illiterate,  may  be  one 
great  means  of  reftraining  that  ferocious 
pride  which  ftill  exifts  in  the  republic  of 
letters*  Johnfon,  at  leaft,  appears  to  have 
entertained  the  fame  opinion;  for  he  thought 
proper  to  republifli  the  low  inveftive  of 
Dry  Jen  againft  Settle:  a  more  deplorable 
inftance  of  literary  irritation  I  do  not  re-^ 
colled:. 

The  celebrated  controverfy  of  Salniafius 
and  Milton— xh^  firft,  the  advocate  of  King 
Charles;  the  other,  the  defender  of  tbe  peo- 
ple—was  of  that  magnitude,  that  all  Europe 
Xook  a  part  in  the  paper-war  of  thefe  two 
great  men.  The  anfwer  of  Milton,  who 
perfe<ftly  maflacred  Salmafius,  is  now  read 
but  by  the  few.  Whatever  is  addrefled  to  the 
times,  however  great  may  be  it's  merit,  is 

doomed 
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doomed  to  perilh  with  the  times  s  yet,  on 
thefe  pages  the  philofopher  will  not  contem- 
plate in  vain. 

It  will  form  no  unioterefting  article  to  ga- 
ther a  few  of  the  rhetorical  weeds^^fot 
fowers  we  cannot  well  call  them^^-with 
which  they  mutually  prefcnted  each  other. 
Their  rancour  was  at  leail  equal  to  their 
erudition^  though  they  were  the  two  molL 
learned  fcholars  of  the  learned  age. 

Saknafius  was  a  man  of  vait:  erudition^ 
but  no  tafte.  His  writings  are  learned,  but 
fometimes  ridiculous.  He  called  his  work 
Defenfio  Regia — Defence  of  Kings.  The 
opening  of  this  work  induces  one  to  laugh. 
He  begins  thus — *  Engliflimen !  who  tofs 
the  heads  of  kings  as  fo  many  tennis  balls  ; 
who  play  with  crowns  as  if  they  were  bowls ^ 
who  look  upon  fceptres  as  fo  many  crooks, 
&c. 

That,  the  deformity  of  the  body  is  an  idea 
we  attach  to  the  deformity  of  the  mind,  the 
vulgar  muft  acknowledge;  but  furely  it  is 
unpardonable  in  the  enlightened  philofo- 
pher thus  to  compare  corporeal  matter  with 
iotelledlual  fpirit :  yet  Milbourne  and  Den« 
nis-^the  lafl  a'formidable  critic^— have  fre« 

quently 
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quendy  cofliidered»  diat  comparing  Dryden 
and  Pope  to  whatever  the  eye  turiild  fixxn 
with  difguft,  vas  very  good  argument  to 
lower    their  literary,  abilities.      Sklmiifius 
ieems  alfo  to  hav«  entertained  this  idea; 
though  his  fpies  in  England  gave  him  wrong 
ipfbraiation ;  or,  poffibly,  he  only  drew  the 
figure  of  his  own  diftempered  imaginatioo. 
Salmafiiis  fometimes  reproaches  Milton, 
as  being  but  a  puny  paeoe  of  Man ;  attvrarf 
deprived  of  the  human  figure;   a  being 
compoied  of  nothing  butMikin  and  bone> 
a  contemptible  pedagc^e^  fit  only  to  flog 
his  boys :  and  fi>metiQie8  elevjiting  the  ar- 
dour of  his  mind  into  a  poetic  fren^gr^  he 
applies  to  him  thefe  words  of  Virgil--^  ilOT»- 
^riM  borrendump  informer  ingeas,  cm   Ui^ 
men  ademptumJ  Our  great  Poet  thought  thisi 
fenfelefs  declamation  merited  a  ierious  refu« 
tation ;  perhaps  he  did  not  wifh  to.  appear 
defpicable  in  the  eyes  of  the  ladies«    If  the 
great  Johnfon  could  exprefs  his  pleafure,  ^t 
learning  that  A^lton  wore  latchets  to  his 
(hoes,  his  admirers  muft  be  intereftedin  this 
deicription  of  himfelf.    He  fiiys,  that  he 
does  not  think  any  one  ever  confidotd  him 
as  unbeautiful ;  that  his  fize  rather  approach^* 
m  '  cd 


I 
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ed  mediocrity  than  the  diminutive;  that 
he  ftill  felt  the  fame  courage  and  the  fame 
ftrcngth  which  he  poflefled  when  young, 
when,  with  his  fword,  he  felt  no  difficulty 
to  combat  with  men  more  robuft  thaniiim- 
fclf ;  that  his  face,  far  from  being  pale,  ema- 
ciated, and  wrinkled,  did  him  much  ere- 
dit ;  for  though  he  had  pafled  his  fortieth 
year,  he  was  in  all  other  refpefts  ten  years 
younger.  For  all  this  he  called  for  tefti- 
mony  on  multitudes ;  who,  though  they 
knew  him  but  by  light,  would  hold  him  ri- 
diculous if  he  did  not  reveal  the  truth. 

Morus,  in  his  Epiftle  Dedicatory  of  his 
Clamor  Regit  Sanguinis^  compares  Milton 
*  to  a  Hangman :  his  difordered  vifion  to  thfc 
blindnefs  of  his  foul  i  and  vomits  forth  fo 
much  rancour  and  venom,  that  to  coUedt 
his  calumnies  ceafes  to  become  an  amufive 
employment. 

When  Salmafius  found  that  his  ftriftures 
on  the  perfon  of  Milton  were  felfe,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  uncommonly 
beautiful,  he  then  turned  his  battery  againil 
thofe  graces  with  which  Nature  had  fo  li-. 
berally  adorned  his  adverfary.  And.  it  is 
now  that  he  feems  to  have  fet  no  reflxidlions 

to 


to  his  pen ;  but,  raging  with  the  irritation  ' 
of  Milton's  fuccefs,  he  throws  oiit  th^lack- 
«ft  calumnies,  and  the  nioft  infamous  afpcr- 
iions. 

It  oitift  be  obfefwed,  when  PElilton  firft 
propofed  to  anfwer  Salmafiusi  he  had  loft 
theufeofoneof  hiseyes  :  and  his  phyljcians 
declared,  that  if  he  applied  hiinfelf  to  the 
controverfy,  the  other  would  likewife  clofe 
for  ever!  His  patriotifm  was  not  to  be  baf- 
fled but  with  life  itfelf.  'Unhappily,  the 
predidioii   of  his  phyficians    took    place ! 

■  Thus  a  learned, man,  in  the  occupations  of 
ftudy,  falls    blind;   a   circumftance    which 

m  cvfen  now  agonizes  the  heart  bf  Serifibility. 
Salmafmr.  confiders  it  as  one  from  which  he 
ihay  cb^wcduflic  ridicule;  and  fatiric  jE^e- 
rity. 

SalmafiUs  glories  thjlt  Milton  loft  hi< 
iiealth  and  his  eyes  in  anfwering  his  apology 
for  King  Charles !  Hedoes  iiot  liow  reproach 
him  with  natural  .deformities;  but  he  ma- 
lignantly fympathifes  with  him,  that  he  now 
Ho  more  is  iri  pbfleflion  of  that  beauty 
which  rendered  him  (o  amiable  during  his 
refidencC  in  Italy.  He  fpeaks  more  plainly 
ih  a  following  page;  and,  in  a  word,  would 
Vol.  I.  X  blackeii 
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blacken  the  auftere  virtue  of  Milton  with  a 
crime  fxx>  infamous  to  name. 

Impartiality  of  Criticifm  obliges  us  to 
confefs,  that  Milton  was  not  deftitute  of  ran- 
cour. And,  when  it  was  told  him  tl^t  his 
adverfary  boafted  he  had  occafioned  the 
lofs  of  his  eyes,  he  anfwered,  with  the  fero- 
city of  the  irritated  Puritan^-*^W  I /hall 
cojl  bimhis  lifer  A  prediction  which  was 
foon  after  verified :  for  Chriftina,  Queen  of 
Sweden,  withdrew  her  patronage  from  Sal- 
mafius,  and  fided  with  Milton.  The  uni« 
verfal  negled):  the  proud  Scholar  felt»  in  con- 
fequence,  haftened  his  death. 

The  ftory  of  his  expulfion  from  Cam- 
bridge was  not  forgotten — nor  forgotten  to 
be  aggravated.  Milton  denies  this»  and 
relates  it  in  a  manner  honourable  to  himfelf. 
Salmafius  affures  his  reader,  that  thofe  who 
well  knew  Milton  affirm,  that  he  was  inca- ' 
pable  of  Latin  compofition ;  but — in  hi» 
manner  of  raillery — he  confeflcs  Milton  to 
be  an  extraordinary  Poet ;  and  this  he 
maintains  by  pointing  out  how  frequently 
he  violates,  in  his  Latin  verfes,  the  laws  of 
quantity.  He  adds,  that  the  Author  might- 
have  fpred  himielf  the  pains  of  indicating 
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his  Age ;  for,  without  this  aid,  his  reader 
muft  have  been  convinced  that  they  were 
the  compofitions  of  the  raw  Scholar*  To 
clofc  the  virulence  of  his  invedtives,  he  tells 
us,  that  Milton's  book  is  written  by  a 
French  fchoolmafter  in  London,  and  that 
he  only  lent  his  name. 

What  Patin  writes  in  his  Letters,  in  the 
ianje  times,  will  ihew  v/hat  lame  reports 
the  enemies  of  Milton  helped  about.  '  He 
writes  — *  Monfieur  de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer 
informs  me,  that  the  book  of  Milton  againft 
the  king  of  England  has  been  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman  in  Paris :  that  Milton 
is  in  prifon ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
hanged.  Some  fay  that  Milton  wrote  this 
Book  in  Englifh;  and  that  a  Peter  de  Mou- 
lin, who  has  put  it  into  fuch  fine  Latin,  is 
in  danger,  for  his  pains,  of  being  burnt/ 
This  is  in  the  ufual  ftyle  of  Patin's  corre- 
fpondence  ;  feme  truth,  with  much  fidtion. 
Moulin  was  a  Confeflbr  of  the  royal  party  ; 
and  was,  on  the  contrary,  a  favourite  with 
our  fecond  Charles;  and  who,  having  writ-* 
ten  againft  the  rebels,  was  one  of  the  few 
whofe  fidelity  he  rewarded. 

It  is  raking  in  offals  to  tranfcribe  from  the 

X  z  infa- 
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infamous  Lauder.  His  virulence,  howcvefj^ 
cannot  now  irritate;  it  may  amufe.  He 
feeois  to  have  poached  in  Salmafius  for  epi-« 
thets.  His  pamphlets,  with  the  common  lyc& 
of  the  day,  have  met  the  comnion  fate.  The 
prefent  paragraph  is  an  odd  mixture  of  pe-^ 
dantry,  of  vile  compofition,  and  viler  abufe. 

*  Milton,  whom  the  prefent  generation  of 
writers,  if  they  do  not  on  fome  occafions 
exeem  from  fome  human  frailties  and  imper- 
feftions,  have  yet  in  the  main  confpired  to 
daub  with  the  •  untempered  mortar  of  «»- 
bounded  praife.  By  reprefenting  him  as  al) 
perfedl,  all  excellent,  without  the  leaft  mix« 
turc  of  alloy,  was  rather  a  devil  incarnate  \ 
an  abandoned  monfier  of  mankind*  of  infa- 
tiable  avarice^  unbounded  ambition^  impla- 
cable malicej  unparalleled  impudence^  and 
fhocking  impiety^'  Such  is  the  declamation 
which  Lauder y  in  the  prefent  day,  had  the 
audacity  to  acknowledge  as  his  own  com- 
pofition. 

We  will  clofc  this  article  with  Bayle*s 
Review  of  Milton's  Controverlial  Latin 
Writings,  for  of  no  others  he  pretended  to, 
judge.  '  Milton  is  very  expert  in  the  Latin, 
language.     No  one  can  deny  that  his  flyle 

is 
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IS  flowing,  animated,  and  flowery ;  tind  that 
he  has  defended  the  people  adroitly  and  in- 
genioufly*  But,  without  entering  too  deeply 
into  this  fubje<5t>  it  muft  be  confefled,  that 
his  manner  is  exceptionable :  it  is  not  fuffi* 
ciently  fcrious  for  the  importance  of  his  fub- 
jedl.  We  fee  him  at  evtry  moment-^I  do 
not  fay  pouring  forth  fhafp  rafillcties  againft 
Mr.  Salmafius ;  that  would  not  injure  his 
work,  but  gain  the  laughefs  on  his  fide— 
attempting  to  be  farcical,  and  to  play  oflT 
the  buflfoon.  This  cenfure  particularly  ex- 
tends to  his  two  anfwers  of  Mr.  Morus. 
They  are  replete  with  outrageous  jefts.  The 
character  of  the  author  here  appears  with- 
out a  malk ;  he  is  one  of  thofe  fatiric  geni- 
ufes,  who  indeed  are  too  fond  of  colled:- 
ing  all  the  difadvantageous  reports  of  others, 
and  of  having  written,  by  the  enemies  of 
another,  all  the  calumnies  they  know ;  but 
who  feel  a  greater  gratification  to  infert  thofe 
calumnies  in  the  firft  libel  they  publifh 
againfl:  any  one.' 

I  hope  this  heavy  charge  laid  to  our  great 
poet  is  not  juft:.  He  felt  great  provocations 
from  Salmafius  and  Morus;  and  he  was 
deeply  concerned  in  one  of  the  greateft  poli- 

X  3  tical 
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tical  revolutions.  Surely^  the fublime concep- 
tions of  Milton  could  not  defcend  to  colledl 
the  tattle  of  Scandal.  To  do  this,  one  mud 
have  a  mind  as  little,  and  a  heart  as  rancor- 
ous, as  foine  of  our  modern  verfiiicators. 

It  was  the  quaint  criticifm  of  the  wits, 
when  this  great  poet  publiQied  his  Epics, 
that  in  his  Paradife  Loft  they  QO\iSAJmd 
Milton  I  but  in  his  Paradife  Regained  he 
was  loft.  Does  not  this  juA  criticifm  tend 
to  fhew,  that  thefe  poems  were  more  read 
in  that  time  than  we  fuppofe  ? 
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HISTORICAL   ANECDOTES. 


TRIALS    AND   PROOFS   OF    GUILT    IN    SD- 
PERSTITIOUS  AGES. 

X  T  is  a  melancholy  contemplation  to  refledl 
on  the  ftraiige  trials  to  which,  in  the  remoter 
ages,  ihofe  fufpe<ited  of  guilt  were  put.  The 
Ordeal  coniifted  of  various  kinds:  walking 
blindfold  amidft  heated  plough-fhares;  pair- 
ing through  two  fires  i  holding  in  the  hand 
a  red-hot  bar;  and  plunging  the  hand  into 
boiling  water.  Challenging  the  acculer  to 
fingle  combat,  when  frequently  the  ftouteft 
champion  was  allowed  to  fiipply  their  place  ; 
X  4  the 
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the  fwallowing  a  morfel  of  confecratcc^ 
bread;  the  finking  or  fwjmnaing  in  irit^fr 
for  witchcraft;  and  various  others.  Though 
fometimes  thefe  might  be  eluded  by  the  ar- 
tifice of  the  priefl,  what  numbers  of  inno- 
cent vidihis  ha^Je  been  facrificed  to  fiich  bar- 
barous fuperflitions ! 

In  the  twelfth  century  they  were  very 
common.  Hildebert,  Bilhop  c3f  Mans,  be- 
ing accufcd  of  high-treafon  by  our  WlUiaoi 
Rufus,  was  preparing  to  undergo  one  of. 
thefe  trials;  when'  Ives,  Bifliop  of  ChartreSt 
convinced  him  that  they  were  againfl  the 
canons  of  the  conflitutions  of  the  church, 
and  adds,  that  in  this  manner  Ihnocentiam 
defender Cy  eji'  innocefitiam  perdere. 

An  Abbotof  Saint  Aiibin  of  Angers,  who 
lived  in  1066,  having  refufed  to  prcfcnt  i 
horfe  to  the  Vifcount  of  Touars,  which  the 
Vifcount  claimed  in  right  of  his  lordfhip^ 
whenever  an  Abbot  firfl  took  pofTeffion  of 
the  faid  abbey;  the  EcclefiafHc  offered  to  . 
j  uflify  himfelf  by  the  trial  of  the  ordeal,  or 
by  duel,  for  w|;iich  he  propofed  to  furnifh  i, 
man.  The  Vifcount,  at  firfl:,  agreed  to  thtf 
duel;  but,  refledting  that  thefe  combatsi 
though  fandtioncd  by  the  church,  depended 

whoUjT 
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^holly  on  the  fkil  or  vigour  of  the  adver-* 
fary,  and  could  therefore  afford  no  fubftan- 
tial  proof  of  the  equity  of  his  claim,  he 
propofed  to  comproinife  the  matter  in  a  , 
ipq-nner  which  ftrongly  characterises  the 
times:  he  waved  his  claim,  on  condition  that 
the  Abbot  fliould  not  forget  to  mention,  in 
his  prayers,  himfclf,  his  wife,  and  his  bro- 
thers !  As  the  orifons  appeared  to  the 
Abbot,  in  comparifon  with  the  horfef  of  lit-v 
tie  or  no  value,  he  accepted  the  propofal. 

Pope  Eugene  approved  of,  and  even  in- 
troduced, the  trial  by  inunerfion  in  cold 
water. 

It  was  about  that  /  time,  alfo,  that  thofe 
who  were  accufed  of  robbery,  were  put  to 
trial  by  a  piece  of  barley-bread,  on  which 
t;he  mafs  had  been  faid ;  and,  if  they  could 
uot  fwallow  it,  they  were  declared  guilty. 
This  mode  of  trial  was  improved,  by  adding 
(o  the  bread  a  flice  of  c6ee/e;,2Lnd  fuch  were 
the  credulity  and  firm  dependence  on  Hea- 
ven in  thefe  ridiculous  trials,  that  they  were 
very  particular  in  the  compofition  of  this 
holy  bread  and  cAee/e.  The  bread  was  to 
be  of  unleavened  barley,  and  the  cheefe 
made  of  ewe's  milk  of  the  month  of  May, 

no 
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no  other  of  the  twelve  nAiths  having  anj 
power  to  dctc(ft  a  criminal. 

Du  Cange  has  obferved,  that  the  ezpref^ 
fion  wc  long  Jiavc  employed—*  May  this 
piece  of  bread  cboak  me  !  '  comes  from  this 
curtom- 

The  anecdote  of  Earl  Godwin's  death  by 
fwallowing  a  piece  of  bread,  in  making 
this  afleveration,  is  recorded  in  our  hiftory* 
M  it  be  true,  it  was  a  lingular  n^isfor* 
tune* 

Voltairfe  fays,  that  they  were  acquainted 
in  thofe  times  with  fecrets  to  pais,  unhurt^ 
thefe  iingular  trials.  He  particularly  men- 
tions one  for  undergoing  that  of  boiling 
water.  Thefe  are  his  words — •  The  whole 
fecret  is  faid  to  con  fid  in  rubbing  one's  felf  a 
long  time  with  the  fpirit  of  vitriol  and  alluoH 
together  with  the  juice  of  an  onion.  None 
of  the  Academies  of  Science,  in  our  daj^s, 
have  attempted  to  verify,  by  experiments, 
a  truth  well  known  to  quacks  and  mounte- 
banks/ 

But,  amongfl  thefe  trials,  not  the  XeaSk  ri- 
diculous was  that  of  the  bleeding  of  a  corpje. 
If  a  perfon  was  murdered,  it  was  faid  tkat^ 
at  the  touch,  or  at  the  approach,  of  the 
5  murdererj 
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murderer,   the  blood  guflicd  out  of  the 
body  in  various  parts.     This  was.  once  al- 
lowed in  England ;  and  is  ftill  looked  on,  in 
fome  of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  thefe  king- 
doms, as  a  detection  of  the  criminal.     It 
forms  a  rich  pidhire  to  the  imagination  of 
our  old  writers;  and  their  narrations  and 
ballads  are  laboured  into  pathos  by  dwel- 
ling on  this  phenomenon.    Yet,  what  is  this 
evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the  enlightened  phi-y^ 
lofopher!     It  does  not  always  happen  in 
the   prefence  of  the  murderer;   it  bleeds 
fuddenly  in  that  of  the  innocent :  and  is  it 
not  natural  to  fuppqfe,  that  *  when  a  body 
is  full  of  blood,  warmed  by  a  fudden  exter- 
nal heat,  having  been  confiderably  ftirredor 
moved,  and  a  putrefaction  coming  on,  fome 
of  the  blood -veflels  fhould  burft,  as  it  is  cer-^ 
tain  they  all  will  in  time  ?' 

For  this  laft  ingenious  remark  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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MUTUAL    PERSECUTIO!*. 

^HE  Pagans  were  accuftomed  to  accufi^ 
the  Chriftians  of  being  the  caufe  of  the  evils 
which  affefted  the  Roman  empire,  as  Dri- 
ven remarks  in  his  C.  xxiv.  on  St.  Matthew  j 
St.  Cyprian,  in  the  comw^encement  of  his 
book  ad  jyemctriannih  \  Tertullian,  in  his 
40  C.  of  his  Apology;  and  Arnobins,  in  his 
firft  book-.  When>  in  it's  turn,  Chriilianity 
became  the  prevailing  reUgion,  the  Chrif- 
tiails  accufcd  the  Jews  and  the  Pagans  of 
drawing  on  the  empire  the  calamities  which 
then  happened. 

The  Chriftians  appear  frequently  fights 
ing  amongft  themfelves.  Ammianus  Mar* 
e^fiinus  fays,  that  the  Chriftians  of  his  age 
tore  themfelves  to  pieces  like  fo  many:  wild 
beafts.     Chap.  5. 

Crevier,  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Roman 

Emperors,  informs  us,  that  when  they  pre* 

pared  in  France  for  the  conqueft  of  yeru*' 

•iaiewy   and   other  holy  ^lacesy   the   ^natic 

I  preachers 
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preachers  everywhere  declared  that  they 
fhould  begin  the  croifade  by  maflacring  the 
"^^wsj  which  they  held  to  be  a  moft  merito- 
rious adtion.  The  poor  Ifraelites  had  beea 
nearly  exterminated  but  for  (he  interference 
of  St.  Bernard,  who  luckily  happene4  H  be 
of  opinion  that  they  might  be  allowed  fq 
five.  The  Jews,  when  Judaifm  was  more 
in  fafhion  than  it  is  at  prefent,  did  certainly 
treat  as  ill  the  GirgafhiteS;,  the  Hittjtes,  an4 
other  nations  wbofe  names  I  cannot  recolw 
I?dt,  For  above  a  century  tjie  Catholics  an4 
PrQteJiant^  reciprocally  cut  e^ch  otl^er'§ 
throats :  and  all  this  for  the  Love  of  God. 

I  fliall  clofe  this  ikttcYi  oi  mutual  perfecit-x 
tion  with  thefe  fin©  verfes  of  Voltaire, 

Je  ne  decide  point  entre  Geni^ve  et  Rome--- 

— Pcriffe  a  jamais  1'  affreufe  politique, 

Qui  pretend  fur  les  cpeurs  un  pouvoir  defpotique, 

Qui  veut  le  fer  en  mail)  copvertir  les  raprfeIS| 

Qui  du  fang  heretique  arrofe  les  Autels, 

!^t  fqivant  un  faux  Zele,  ou  Tlnteret  pour  guides. 

Ne  fert  m  Dieii  (|e  Pai;c  que  par  des  Hoiiiicidps. 

The  following  is  a  fre^  aftepipt  fo  gratify* 
tjie  Englifh  reader. 

'Tis  not  'iwixt  Rome  and  Londok  I  decidtf^ 

To  fQX^^  the  l)um^  heart,  ip  (aintly  pride ; 

Perifli 
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Pcrilh  tlut  fpirit^  whofe  intolerant  rage 
Has  oft  made  criminal  the  (acred  page ; 
Has  oft  with  gleaming  fword  exulting  ftood9 
And  bath'd  the  altar  with  a  brother's  blood  ; 
It's  crimes,  as  Zeal  or  Avarice  bade  increafe^ 
But  ierv'd  with  Homicides,  a  God  of  Peace* 


RELIGIOUS    ENMITY. 

I  THINK  the  prefent  article,  which  I  have 
drawn  from  Naud^,  while  it  contains  fbme 
intcrefting  anecdotes,  is  juft  and  philoib- 
phicaL 

*  When  I  was  at  Rome,  I  could  not  help 
telling  many  devotees,  that  when  Religion 
feizes  and  overpowers  the  mind,  it  makes 
it  confidcr  aSlions  and  cbaraBers  through 
the  medium  of  intereft,  and  hence  it  (hould 
not  be  relied  on.  For  inllance :  the  ancient 
fathers  have  faid  every  thing  they  could 
imagine  to  depreciate  the  chgraftcr  of  Ju- 
lian the  Apoftate.  Though  they  would  not 
have  done  this,  had  he  not  proved  an  apof* 
tate  and  a  perfecutor  of  the  Chriftians; 
they  do  not  in  the  flighteft  manner  notice 
bis  many  eminent  qualities.    He  was  rigor-^ 

ouflj 
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..  oufly  juft»  a  man  'of-ftrift  morab,  and  a 
great  politician/    See  what  McHitaigiib  ahd 
La  Mothe  le  Vayer  obferve  of  him  %  jui4 
particularly  his  charader,  elaborately  deffi«^  \ 
neated  by  Mr.  Gibbon* 

^  Conftantine  murdered  his  brother-in^ 
law,  his  nephew  at  1 2  years  of  age,  his  father^  - 
in-law,  his  own  ion,  and  his  wife~-'fhi$ 
wretch  feigned  to  found' Conftantinopk  hy 
*  order,  of  God — ^This  iuppofed  Revehcj^it 
ihews  his  charader— Hie'  is  extolled  by  JtH|| 
Chriftians  to  be  one  of  the  greateft  of  me»T^ 
becaufe  he  thought  proper  to  bum  Chrifr 
tians  for  a  vile  political. purpofe. 

^  So  alfo  Diocletian,  fi>  ^r  from  bein^  a^-^ 
perCbcutor,  as  the  Chriftians  defanaehim^\ 
gave  them  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  aoti  ^ 
years  of  his  reign.     It  was  only  two  yeaars^ 
b^ore  his  death  that  he,  with  other  Empe- 
rors^  punifhed  them  for  ftate.  reafons.     On  «^ 
the  contrary,  he  had  fi\ffered  them  ta  grow 
fi>  numerous  thai  they  became  too  ftongtr 
for  him.    Read  the  Monkiih  account  of 
Diocletian* 

'  It  is  thus  alfo  in  Venice.  Anthony  Bva<^  ' 
gadin  pafTes  for  a  martyr,  becaufe  lie  waa-' 
flayed  alive  at  the  cQmoiaQd  of  AdSufbpha^:'. 

after 
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after  the  taking  of  Famagufta.  But  the  faft 
is,  that  the  Turks  are  only  like  other  menj 
and  they  thiis  punifhed  Bragadin,  and  his 
other  Chriftian  captains,  bccaufe,  when  they 
faw  they  muft  be  taken  by  Muflapha,  they 
barbaroufly  cut  the  throats  of  all  their  Turk- 
ifh  prifoners. 

^  It  is  owing  alfo  to  this  caufe,  that  the 
devotees  fay  every  thing  favourable  of  Marjf 
Stuart,  Queen  of  Scotland,  becaufe  (he  at-i 
tqiided  mafs  very  confiantly ;  though  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  her  conduft  was  feldom 
regulated  by  decency  and  morality*  I  faw^ 
at  Rome — adds  Naud^-^the  letters  fhe 
wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Bothwell,  Suba&ari 
fuo.  And  I  cannot  but  believe  whatever 
has  been  faid  of  her  by  Buchanan  and  De 
Thou/ 

Voltaire  has  defended  the  charafter  of 
Jane  of  Naples.  She  appears  to  have  j-e-* 
fembled  Mary.  Men  of  genius  are  rftnef 
pleaibd  with  paradox  thah  with  truths 

It  was  thus  likewife  the  prejudiced  Purt* 
tans  treated  Marlowe,  a  poet  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  Old  Englifli  Pofetry.  Maf- 
lowe  had  in  his  life  time  treated  with  grtaf 
freedom  £tcred  fubje(fts«     His  f0ntiment$^ 

whkk 
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which  now  fo  many  profefs  without  fear  of 
exciting  the  enmity  of  the  religious,  thefe 
men  conftrued  into  abfolute  Atheifm,  as 
Warton  obferves.  Marlowe  having  been 
aiTaflinated  in  an  amorous  adventure,  they 
took  pains  to  reprefent  the  unfortunate  ca- 
taftrophe  of  his  untimely  death,  as  an  im- 
mediate judgment  from  Heaven  upon  his 
execrable  impiety  !  Such  opinions  are  pro-, 
mulgated  at  every  hour  by  the  bigot,  who 
always  fees  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  enemy 
tlie  judgment  of  Heave n. 


■« 


INQUISITION, 

Innocent  the  Third,  a  Pope  as  enter- 
prizing  as  he  was  fuccefsful  in  his  enter- 
prizes,  having  fent  Dominic,  with  fome  mif- 
Qonaries,  into  Languedoc,  thefe  men  fo 
irritated  the  Heretics  they  were  fent  to 
::onvert,  that  mod  of  them  were  aflaflinated 
U  Touloufe,  in  the  year  1 200.  It  was  then 
be  called  in  for  aid  temporal  aims,  and 
publifhed  againft  them  a  cruifade ;  granting, 
«  is  ufual  with  the  Popes  on  fimilar  occa- 

Vol.  L  Y  fions. 
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fions,  all  kinds  of  indulgences  and  pardons 
to  thofe  who  fhould  arm  againfl  thefe  ACa- 
hometansy  as  he  fliled  thefe  unfortunate  umeu 
Raimondy  Count  of  Touloufe,  was  con- 
ilrained  to  fubmit.  The  inhabitants  were 
pafled  on  the  edge  of  the  fword,  without 
diflindion  of  age  or  fex.  It  was  then  ho 
cftahliflied  that  fcourge  of  Europe,  The 
Inquisition:  for  having  confidered  that, 
though  all  might  be  compelled  to  fubmit  by 
arms,  there  might  remain  numbers  who 
woald  profefs  particular  dogmas,  he  tSkkn 
bliflied  this  fanguinary  tribunal  folely  to 
infpedt  into  all  families,  and  examine  all 
perfons  who  they  imagined  were  unfriendly 
to  the  interefls  of  Rome.  .  Dominic  did  fii 
much  by  his  cares  and  continued  perfecu^ 
tions,  that  he  firmly  eflablifhed  it  at  Tou« 
loufe. 

It  was  as  late  as  'the  year  1484  that  it 
became  known  in  Spain.  It  was  alfb  to  ft 
Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada,  that  tho 
Court  of  Rome  owed  this  obligation.  As 
he  was  the  ConfeiTor  of  Queen  liabelht^  he 
had  extorted  from  her  a  promife  that,  if 
ever  fhe  afcended  the  throne,  ihe  would  u& 
every  means  to  extirpate  Herefy  and  Here^ 

tics. 
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tics;  Ferdinand  had  -conquered  Grenada^ 
and  had  chaced  from  the  Spani£h  realms 
multitudes  of  unfortunate  Moors.  A  few 
had  remained;  who,  with  the  Jews, he  oblig- 
ed to  become  Chriflians:  they  atleaft  afliim- 
ed  the  name;  but  it  was  well  known  that 
both  thefe  nations  naturally  refpedted  their 
•WB-  prejudices^  rather  than  thofc  of  the 
Chriftians.  ' 

Torquemada  pretended  that  this  diffimu- 
Ution  would  greatly  hurt  the  intercfts  of  the 
Holy  Religion.  The  queen  liftened  with  ■ 
refpeflful  diffidence  to  her  confeffor :  and 
at  length  gained  over  the  king  to  confent 
to  the  cftablirtiment  of  this  barbarous  tribu- 
nal. Torquemeda,  indefatigable  in  his  zeal 
for  the  holy  feat,  in  the  fpace  of  fourteen 
years  that  he  exercifed  the  office  of  chief 
inquifitor,  perfecuted  near  eighty  thoufand 
perfons,  of  whom  fix  thoufand  were  con- 
demned to  the  flames ! 

Voltaire  attributes  the  taciturnity  of  the 
Spaniards  to  the  unlverfal  horror  fuch 
proceedings  fprcad.  He  fays — -'A  general 
jealoufy  and  fufpiclon  took  polTcflion  of  all 
ranks  of  people;  fricndiliip  and  fociability 
Y  2  were 
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were  all  at  an  end  !     Brothers  were  afraid 
of  brothers;  fathers  of  their  children/ 

Let  us  contemplate  a  flight  fketch  of*  that 
Despotism  which,  with  the  dcftruaion  ot 
the  Baftile,  we  hope  is  extingui(hed  through- 
out Europe. 

During  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  the  Fifth, 
the  Inquilition  was  powerful  and  rigorous 
in  Rome.  Muretus,  in  writing  to  De  Thou 
the  hiftorian,  fays — *  We  do  not  know  what 
becomes  of  the  people  here.  Almoft  every 
day,  when  I  rife,  I  hear,  with  an  alarming 
furprize,  how  fuch  an  one  has  difappearcd. 
We  dare  not  whifper  our  fufpicions:  the  In* 
quilition  would  be  immediately  at  our 
doors/ 

Taverner,  in  his  Travels,  informs  us,  that 
a  man  of  letters,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  inquifitors,  faid,  that  nothing 
troubled  him  fo  much  as  the  ignorance  •  of 
the  inquifitor  and  his  council  when  they 
put  any  queflion ;  fo  that  he  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  not  one  of  them  had  really  read 
the  Scriptures  1 

Dr.  Grainger  affords  us  a  curious  piece  of 
information.     He  affures  us,  that  in  his  re* 

membrancc 
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mcmbrance,  a  horfcy  that  had  been  taught 
to  tell  the  fpots  upon  cards,  the  hour  of  the 
day,  &c.  by  fignificant  tokens,  was,  toge- 
ther with  his  owner i  put  into  the  Inquifition 
for  both  of  them  dealing  with  the  devil ! — • 
This  man,  perhaps,  fliould  have  been  placed 
amongft  the  perfecuted  Learned.  The  man 
who  teaches  a  horfe^  in  the  prefent  day,  will 
be  much  better  paid  than  the  philofopher 
who  inftrudls  his  fcholars. 

The  Inquifition  have  chofen  to  punifli 
heretics  hyjire^  in  preferefnce  to  any  other 
punifhment;  becaufe  (Bayle  affures  us)  it  is 
to  elude  the  maxim,  Ecclejia  non  novitfanguU 
netUj  which  they  conceive  to  be  obferved 
in  thefe  punifliments;  as  burning  a  man, 
they  fay,  does  not  break  his  bones,  orjhed  his 
blood! — Religion  has  her  quibbles  as  well 
as  Law. 

Although  we  imagine  that  the ^r^j*  of  this 
terrible  tribunal  are  extinguifhed,  it's  aJJ:es 
may  yet  kindle.  It  was  only  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1761,  that  Gabriel  Malagrida,  an 
old  man  of  feventy,  was  burnt  by  thefe 
evangelical  executioners.  His  trial  was 
printed  at  Amfterdam,  1762,  from  the  Lif- 
bon  copy.     And  for  what  was  this  unhappy 

Y  3  Jcfuit 
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Jefuit  condemned?  Not,  as  fome  have 
imagined,  for  his  having  been  concerned  in 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  King  of  Portugal. 
No  other  charge  is  laid  to  him  in  this  trial 
but  that  of  having  indulged  certain  heretical 
notions,  which  any  other  tribunal  than  that 
of  the  Inquiiition  would  have  looked  upon 
as  the  delirious  fancies  of  an  old  fanatic. 
Will  pofterity  believe  that,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  an  aged  vilionary  was  led  to  the 
ftake,  for  having  faid,  amongft  other  extra- 
vagancies, that — *  The  holy  Virgin  having 
commanded  him  to  write  the  Life  of  Anti- 
Chrift,  told  him  that  he,  Malagrida,  was  a 
fecond  John,  but  more  clear  than  John  the 
Evangelift  :  that  there  were  to  be  three 
Anti-Chrifts,  and  that  the  laft  fhould  be 
born  at  Milan,  of  a  Monk  and  a  Nun,  in  the 
year  if  20  ;  and  that  he  would  marry  Pro- 
ferpine,  one  of  the  infernal  furies.* 

It  ^yas  for  fuch  ravings  as  thefe  the  unhap- 
py old  man  was  burnt;  which,  I  repeat  once 
more,  was  only  thirty  years  ago  ! 


8INOV- 
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■IKOUtARITItS    OBSERVED    BV  VARIOUS 
HATIONS  IN  THEIR  REPASTS. 

I  HAVE  collefted  from  a  very  curious 
book,  entitled — *  L'Efprit  dcs  Ufages  et  des 
Coutum^s,'  the  greater  part  of  the  prefent 
article* 

The  Maldivian  Iflanders  eat  alone.  They 
retire  into  the  mofl:  hidden  parts  of  their 
hou&s;  and  they  draw  down  the  cloths  that 
"  fervc  as  blinds  to  their  windows,  that  they  ' 
may  eat  unobferved.  This  cuftom  probably 
arifes — remarks  our  philofophic  author— 
from  the  favage,  in  the  early  periods  of  fo- 
ciety,  concealing  himfelf  to  eat:  he  fears 
that  another,  with  as  (harp  an  appetite,  but 
more  ilrong  than  himfelf,  fliould  come  and 
raviih  his  meal  from  him.  Bcf:des,  the  ideas 
of  Witchcraft  are  widely  fpread  among 
Barbarians;  and  they  are  not  a  little  fear- 
ful that  fome  incantation  may  be  thrown 
amongfl:  their  victuals. 

In  noticing  tiie  folitary  meal  of  the  Mal- 
divian Iflander,  another  reafon  may  be  al- 
Y  4  Itdged 
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ledged  for  this  mifanthropical  repaft.  They 
never  will  eat  with  any  one  who  is  inferior 
to  them  in  birth,  in  riches,  or  dignity;  and^ 
as  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  fettle  this  equa* 
lity,  they  are  condemned  to  lead  this  unfo- 
ciable  life. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Iflandcrs  of  the  Phi- 
lippines are  remarkably  fociablc.  When* 
ever  one  of  them  finds  himfelf  without  a 
companion  to  partake  of  his  meal,  he  runs 
till  he  meets  with  one;  and,  wc  are  aflured, 
that  however  keen  his  appetite  may  be,  he 
ventures  not  to  fatisfy  it  without  a  gueft. 

Savages,  (fays  Montaigne)  when  they 
eat,  **!)'  ejfuyent  les  doigts  aux  cuiffes^  i  la 
bourfe  des  ginitoiresy  et  a  la  plante  des  pieds* 
It  is  impoffible  to  tranflate  thispaifage  with- 
out offending  feminine  delicacy;  nor  can 
we  forbear  exulting  in  the  polifhed  conve- 
nience of  napkins ! 

The  tables  of  the  rich  Chinefe  fhine  with 
a  beautiful  varnifli,  and  are  covered  with 
filk  carpets  very  elegantly  worked.  They 
do  not  make  ufe  of  plates,  knives,  or  forks : 
every  gueft  has  two  little  ivory  or  ebony 
flicks,  which  he  handles  very  adroitly* 

1  he  Otaheiteans,  who  are  lovers  of  fa*- 

cietyt 
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ciety,  and  very  gentle  in  their  manners,  feed 
feparate  from  each  other.  At  the  hour  of 
.  repaft,  the  members  of  each  family  divide  ; 
two  brothers,  two  fifters,  and  even  hufband 
and  wife,  father  and  mother,  have  each 
their  refpedtive  bafket.  They  place  them- 
felves  at  the  diftance  of  two  or  three  yards 
from  each  other;  they  turn  their  backs,  and 
take  their  meal  in  profound  filence. 

The  cuftom  of  drinking,  at  different 
hours  from  thofe  affigned  for  eating,  is  to 
be  met  with  amongft  many  favage  nations^. 
It  was  originally  begun  from  neceffity.  It 
became  an  habit,  which  fubfifted  even  when 
the  fountain  was  near  to  them.  *  A  people 
tranfplanted,'  obferves  our  ingenious  philo« 
fopher,  *  preferve,  in  another  climate,  modes 
of  living  which  relate  to  thofe  from  whence 
they  originally  came.  It  is  thus  the  Indians 
of  Brazil  fcrupuloufly  abftain  from  eating 
when  they  drink,  and  from  drinking  when 
they  cat/ 

When  neither  decency  or  politenefs  are 
known,  the  man  who  invites  his  friends  to 
a  repaft,  is  greatly  embarraflcd  to  teftify  his 
efteem  for  his  guefts,  and  to  prefcnt  them 
with  fome  amufement  -,  for  the  favage  guc^ft 

impofes 
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impofes  on  him  this  obligation.  Amongft 
the  greater  part  of.  the  American  Indians^ 
the  hoft  is  continually  on  the  watch  to  ibli-^ 
cit  tliem  to  eat^  but  touches  nothing  him* 
ielf.  In  New  France^  he  wearies  himfislf 
with  finging,  to  divert  the  company  whilo 
they  eat. 

When  civilization  advances^  we  wiib  to 
fhew  our  confidence  to  our  friends:  wa 
treat  them  as  relations  s  and  it  is  faid  that^ 
in  China^  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  to  give  a 
mark  of  his  politenefs^  abfents  himfelf  whilo 
his  guefts  regale  thesifelves  at  his  table  with 
undifturbed  revelry. 

The  demonflrations  of  friendfhip,  in  a 
rude  ftate»  have  a  favage  and  grofs  charao* 
ter^  which  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  ob« 
ferve.  The  Tartars  pull  a  man  by  the  car> 
to  prefs  him  to  drink ;  and  they  continue 
tormenting  him  till  he  opens  his  mouth.  It 
is  then  they  clap  their  hands  and  dance  be« 
fore  him. 

No  cudoms  feem  more  ridiculous  than 
thofe  pradifed  by  a  Kamtfdiadale,  when  ho 
wiflies  to  make  another  his  friend.  He  firft 
invites  him  to  eat.  The  hoft  and  his  gueft 
ftrip  themfelves  in  a  cabin^  which  is  heated 

to 
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to  an  uncommon  degree.  While  the  gueft 
devours  the  food  with  which  they  feive  him^ 
the  other  continually  ftirs  the  fire.  The 
ftranger  muft  bear  the  excefs  of  the  hoat  as 
well  as  of  the  repaft.  He  vomits  ten  timet 
before  he  will  yield;  but,  at  lengthy  obliged 
to  acknowledge  himfelf  overcome^  he  begina 
to  compound  matters.  He  purchafes  a  mo- 
ment's refpite  by  a  prefent  of  cloatha  or 
dogs ;  for  his  hoft  threatens  to  heat  the  ca« 
bin,  and  to  oblige  him  to  eat  till  he  dies. 
The  ftranger  has  the  right  of  retaliation  al«« 
k>wed  to  him :  he  treats  in  the  fame  man^ 
ner,  and  exadts  the  fame  prefents.  Should 
fais  hoft  not  accept  the  invitation  of  his  gueft^ 
whom  he  has  fo  handfomely  regaled,  hft 
would  come  and  inhabit  his  cabin  till  he  had 
obtained  from  him  the  prefents  he  had  in 
fo  lingular  a  manner  given  to  him. 

For  this  extravagant  cuftom  a  curious  rea<« 
fon  has  been  alledged.  It  is  meant  to  put 
the  perfbn  to  a  trial  whofe  friendship  ii 
ibught.  The  Kamtfchadale,  who  is  at  the 
expence  of  the  fires  and  the  repaft,  is  dc- 
firous  to  know  if  the  ftranger  has  the 
ftrength  to  fupport  pain  with  him>  and  if 

he 
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he  is  generous  enough  to  fliare  with  him 
fome  part  of  his  property.  While  the  gueft 
is  employed  on  his  meal,  he  continues  heat- , 
ing  the  cabin  to  an  infupportable  degree ; 
and,  for  a  laft  proof  of  the  ftranger's  con- 
ftancy  and  attachment,  he  exacts  more 
cloaths  and  more  dogs.  The  hoft  paiTes 
through  the  fame  ceremonies  in  the  cabin 
of  the  ftranger ;  and  he  (hews,  in  his  turn, 
with  what  degree  of  fortitude  he  Can  defend 
his  friend.  It  is  thus  the  mod  fingular  cuf- 
toms  would  appear  fimple,  if  it  were  poffi* 
ble  for  the  philofopher  to  contemplate  them 
on  the  fpot. 

As  a  diflinguifhing  mark  of  their  efteem^ 
the  Negroes  of  Ardra  drink  out  of  one  cup 
at  the  fame  time.  The  King  of  Loango  eats 
in  one  houfe  and  drinks  in  another.  A 
Kamtfchadale  kneels  before  his  gueft;  he 
cuts  an  enormous  flice  from  a  fea-calf ;  he 
crams  it  entire  into  the  mouth  of  his  friend^ 
furioufly  crying  out — *  Tana  V — There ! 
and,  cutting  away  what  hangs  about  his  lips» 
fnatches  and  fwallows  it  with  avidity. 

A  barbarous  magnificence  attended  the 
feails  of  the  ancient  Monarchs  of  France. 

We 
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We  are  informed  that,  after  their  corona- 
tion or  conlecration,  when  they  fat  at  table^ 
the  nobility  fcrved  them  on  horfeback. 


DISPENSATION'S  FOR  MARRIAGE. 

Nicholas  II.  was  the  firft  of  the  Popes, 
who  introduced  the  cuftom  of  Difpcn- 
fations  for  Marriage.  It^jyas -occafioned 
by  William  the  ConqueVof^whb,  having 
efpoufed  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  tlie 
Fifth,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was*  related 
to  him  in  a  prohibited  degree,  the  Pope  per* 
mitted  him  to  live  with  her,  on  condition  of 
him  and  Matilda  each  founding  aa  abbey. 
In  this  bufinefs  it  appears,  the  Pope  got /'zw 
abbeys  for  nothing ;  and,  he  who  had  con- 
quered all  Europe,  could  not  vanquifh  the 
fears  of  religious  prejudice. 


* 
I 


ENGLISH    LADIES. 


It  is  neceflary  to  premife,  that  the  pre- 
fent  ilridtures  concerning  our  Country,  ou|^ 

Divines, 
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Divines,  and  our  lovely  Country- WomeOt 
were  written  in  the  days  when  our  great 
grandmotliers  were  Mi/lcs. 

Menage  fays—*  Mr.  D.  tells  me  that,  in 
England,  the  public  places  are  croudcd  vnl\i 
the  daughters  and  the  wives  of  the  Clergy. 
The  reafon  is,  that  the  livings  there,  being 
very  fat  ones,  all  the  Englifli  Ladies  who 
are  fond  of  their  eafe  and  good  living,  and 
who  are  more  partial   to  the  prefent  hoar 
than  to  the  future,  are  in  raptures   to  mar- 
ry a  Parfon;  who,  on  his  fide,  never  fail9» 
according  to  the  charader  of  a  good  Ecck- 
fiaftic,  of  feleding  the  moft  heautifuL  After 
his  death,  mother  and  daughters  find  theoK 
0dves  probably  in  the  greatefl  diffa^fs;  and 
a$  they  arc  in  general  very  bandfome^  they 
put  into  pradice  all  their  fmiles  and  all  their 
graces ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  chuie  the  pub- 
lic reforts  of  Faihion  where  they  may  attraA 
notice.     Wc  Catholics  (hould  be  grateful 
to  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  prohibited  our 
Ecclefiaftics  from  marriage,  and  thus  obvi* 
ated  the  inconveniencies  which  fuch  mar- 
riages produce.^. 


SPANISH 
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SPANISH    MONKS* 

The  Monks  in  Spain  have  introduced  a 
cuftom  which  is  very  ufeful  to  them.  It  is, 
that  the  money  to  pay  the  mafles  which  a 
dying  man  orders  to  be  faid  for  him,  muft 
be  paid  out  of  the  eflate  he  leaves,  in  pre-* 
ference  to  all  his  debts.  The  SpaiiiardSf 
who  ieem  to  have  a  terrible  dread  of  his 
Satanic  Majefty,  order  frequently  fo  great  a 
number  of  mafTes,  that  too  often  there  re«^ 
mains  little  or  nothing  for  their  unfor tumto 
iieirs  and  creditQra.  On  thefe  Occaiion^^ 
they  fay,  in  their  humorous  way — ^  Mr^ 
*  Such^an-one  has  left  his  Soul  bis  heir*  A 
Spaniih  monarch  ordered  100,000  maifes  to 
be  faid  for  him. 


MONARCHS. 


Saint  Chryfoftom  l¥tf  a  very  acute  ob- 
fervation  on  Kings.    There  are  maay  mo-f 

9  narchs. 
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narchs,  he  fays,  who  are  infedted  with  the 
flrange  wifli  that  their  fucceflbrs  may  turn 
out  bad  princes.  Good  kings  defire  it,  as 
they  imagine — continues  this  pious  politi-* 
cian — that  their  glory  will  thus  appear  the 
more  fplendid;  and  the  bad  defire  it,  as 
they  confider  fuch  kings  will  ferve  to  coun- 
tenance their  own  mifdemeanors. 

Princes,  fays  Balthafar  Graciao,  arc  wil- 
ling to  be  aidedj  but  not  furpajed.  This 
maxim  Amelot  de  la  Houflaie  illuftratcs  by 
the  following  anecdote.  A  Spanifti  lord 
having  frequently  played  at  cheft  with  Phi- 
lip II.  and  won  all  the  games,  perceived, 
when  his  majefty  rofe  ifrom  play,  that  he 
was  much  dilhirbed,  and  felt  a  profound 
chagrin.  The  lord  when  he  returned  home, 
laid  to  his  family — My  children,  wc  have 
nothing  more  to  do  at  court :  there  wc  muft 
exped:  no  favour ;  for  the  king  is  ofiended 
at  my  having  won  of  him  every  game  of 
chefs. — This  was  not  an  unjuftobfervation; 
for,  as  chefs  entirely  depends  on  the  genius 
of  the  players,  and  not  on  fortune,  it  was 
no  wonder  that  Philip,  himfelf  a  chefs -player, 
ihbuld  be  jealous  of  the  fuperidr  fagacity  o^ 
his  rival. 

Thcir^ 


There  is  an  anecdote  in  Mr.  Twifs's  fe-< 
tond  volume  of  Chess,  p.  265,  which  will 
make  this  appear  llili  mortf  clear.  The 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  minifter  to'  George  I. 
was  partial  to  the  ganie  6f  chefs.  He  once 
played  with  the  Laird  of  Cluhy,  and  the 
learned  Cunningham,  the  editor  of  Horace. 
Cunningham,  with  too  much  fkill  and  top 
'much  fincerlty,  beat  his  Ibrdfliip.  *  The 
Earl  was  fo  fretted  at  his  fuperiority  and 
fttrlinefs,  that  he  difmifled  him  \Vifhout  any 
reward.  Cluny  allowed  himfelf  fometimes 
to  be  beaten ;  and  by  that  means  g6t  his 
pardon,  with  fomc thing  haildlbme  befides.* 

Phny  the  younger,  in  pfaifing  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  for  intr eating  inftead  of  coni^ 
niafidingy  iays,  that — *  The  moft  powerful 
manner  of  p/.vcrning,  is  to  intreat,  as  you 
do,  at  the  very  moment  when  you  can 
command.'  Th^  p-rayers  of,  the  Great  are 
fo  rtiany  orniTs. 

In  the  Criticon  of  Gracian,  there  iS  an 
anecdote  relative  to  kings,  which  1  fhall 
give  for  its  iingularity. 

A  great  Polifh  monarch  having  quitted 
«.is  companions  when  he  was  htmting,  his 

Vol.  I,  Z  courtiers 
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courtiers  found  him^  a  few  days  after,  in  si 
market-place,  difguifed  as  a  porter,  and 
lending  out  the  nfe  of  his  (houlders  fi>r  a 
few  pence.  At  this  they  were  as  much  fur- 
prized,  as  they  were  doubtful  whether  the 
porter  could  be  his  majejiy.  At  length  they 
ventured  to  exprefs  their  complaints^  that 
fo  great  a  peribnage  fhould  debafe  himfelf 
by  fo  vile  an  employ.  His  majefty  heard, 
and  anfwered  them— ^  Upon  my  honour, 
gentlemen,  the  load  which  I  quitted  is  by 
far  heavier  than  the  one  you  fee  me  cany 
here :  the  weightieft  is  bat  a  ftraw,  when 
compared  to  that  world  under  which  I  U;« 
boured.  I  have  flept  more  in  four  nightsi 
than  I  have  during  all  my  reign.  I  begia 
to  live,  and  to  be  king  of  myfelf.  Bled 
whom  you  chufe^  For  me,  who  am  fo  well, 
it  were  madnef^  to  return  to  ^^«r//— Ano- 
ther Polifh  king,  who  fucceeded  this  phi- 
lofophic  monarch  and  porter^  when  they 
placed  the  fceptre  in  his  hand,  exclaimed*-» 
I  had  rather  manage  an  oar.  Kings  ieem 
to  be  more  philofophic  in  Poland  than  clfe« 
where. 

There  are  two  excellent  obfervations  oir 

Kings, 
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Kings,  made  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  an  ex- 
perienced politician, to  a  courtier. — *-Kings/ 
iaid  he,  *  who  afFedto  be  familiar  with  their 
'companions,  make  ufe  of  men  as  they  do  of 
granges:  they  take  oranges  to  extraft  their 
juice }  and  when  they  are  well  fucked  they 
throw  them  away.  Take  care  the  king  does 
not  do  the  fame  to  you  j  be  careful  that  he 
does  not  read  all  your  thoughts ;  otherwife 
he  will  throw  you  to  the  back  of  his  chcft, 
as  a  book  of  which  he  has  read  enough.'. 
■ — The  firft  of  thefe  obfervations  the  King  of 
Pruflia  applied  to  himfelf  in  his  difpute  with 
Voltaire. 


THE    VIRGIN    MARY. 

When  Melchior  InchofFer,  a  Jefult,  pub- 
lirtied  a  book  to  vindicate  a  miracle  of  a  Let- 
ter which  the  Virgin  Mary  had  addrefled  to 
the  citizens  of  MefTma,  Naude  brought  him 
fcrious  proofs  of  it's  evident  forgery.  In- 
chofFer ingenuoufly  confefled,  that  he  knew 
it  was  an  impofture,  but  that  he  did  it  by 
the  orders  of  his  Jiiperr'ors.  The  honeft  and 
Z  2  indignant 
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indignant  Naude  obfervea — ^  It  is  thus  er- 
rors and  illuiions  are  fpread  about  the  world; 
and  thus  it  is,  chatfimple  minds  are  deceived  ^ 
everyday!'  There  is  no  danger,  in  the 
prefent  times,  of  our  being  cheated  by  Let^ 
tcrs  from  the  Virgin  Mary.  That  poft-office 
which  yielded  fuch  confiderable  revenues  to 
the  £cclefiaitics,has  been  clofedthis  century 
pa  ft.  What  a  revolution  has  there  taken 
pkce  in  the  human  mind  I  The  moll  en- 
Ughtened  writers  about  1600  to  1650,  are 
either  ferioufly  combating,  or  ferioully  de- 
fending Miracles !  Patin  very  cautioufly 
ventures  to  fay,  that  he  thinks  therp  are  Jif 
Magicians y  nor  Sorcerers!  He  believes^ 
however,  in  Apparitions  and  Devils  ! 

Since  I  have  got  the  Virgin  Mary  in  mf 
mind,  I  recoiled  a  Donation  made  to  her  by 
Louis  the  Eleventh :  nor  can  I  but  approve 
of  the  manner  he  employed  to  prefent  her 
with  this  pious  gift.  He  made  a  (blemn  do- 
nation  of  the  'whole  county  of  Boulogne  to 
the  Holy  Virgin — retaining,  however,  for 
his  o'ion  ufct  the  Rcvctiucs !  This  adt  bears, 
the  date  of  the  year  1478  ^  and  it  is  thus  en- 
titlea :  the*tranflation  is  literal — -*  Convey^ 
ancc  of  Louis  the  Eleventh,,  to  the  Virgin 

2  of^ 
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'  •£  Boulogne,  of  the  right  and  title  of  the 
fief  aiid  homage  of  the  county  of  Boulogne, 
.which  is  held  by  tlie  Count  of  Saint  Pol,  to 
render  a  iaithful  account  before  the  linage 
of  thciaid  Lady.' 

Maria  Agreda,  a-  religious  Vifionary, 
wrote  the  Life  of  the  Virgin.  She  informs  ' 
us,  that  flie  refifted  the  commands  of  God 
ana  the  holy  Mary,  rill  the  year  1 6  37,  when 
ihe  jthen  began  to  conipofe  this  curious  rhap- 
fody.  When  the  had  finillied  this  original 
produi^on,  her  confeflbr  advifed  her  to 
hum  it.  This  flie  did.  Her  friends,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  think  her  lefs  infpired  than 
Ihe  informed  them  Hie  was,  advifed  her  to 
re-write  the  work.  When  it  was  printed, 
it  fpread  rapidly  from  country  to  country  : 
new  additions  appeared  at  Liibon,  Madrid, 
Perpignan,  and  Ani'ers.  There  are  fo  many 
pious  abfuidities  in  this  book,  and  which 
were  found  to  give  fuch  pleafure  to  the  de- 
vout, that  it  was  folemnly  honoured  with 
the  Cenfure  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  which, 
indeed,  was  one  great  caufe  of  fpreading  it 
the  more. 

Tije  brain  of  this   lady  was  certainly  ill 
Z  3  with 
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with  religion.  In  the  firft  fix  chapters,  ihft 
relates  the  vifions  of  the  Virgin,  which  ap-? 
peared,  to  indude  her  to  write  her  Life.  She 
begins  this  Hiftory  early  enough ;  ab  ovo^ 
as  it  may  be  juftly  expreflcd ;  for  fhe  has 
formed  a  narrative  of  what  pafled  during  the 
nine  months  in  which  the  Virgin  w^$  con- 
fined in  the  womb  of  her  mother  St.  Anne. 
After  the  birth  of  Mary,  fhe  received  an 
augmentation  of  angelic  Guards  5  gives  u^ 
very  corredlly  feveral  converfations  which 
God  held  with  the  Virgin,  during  the  firft 
eighteen  months  after  her  birth.  And  it  \% 
in  this  manner  (he formed  a  Romance,  which 
may  be  fairly  defcrihed  by  obferying  that  it 
was  a  circulating  novels  which  delighted  the 
female  devotees  of  the  Seventeenth  Cen- 
tury. 

On  the  worfhip  paid  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  it  may  be  faid,  that  i( 
exceeds  that  which  is  given  to  the  Son  or 
the  Father.  \Vhen  they  pray  to  Maiy,  their 
imagination  pictures  a  beautifid  woman, 
and  they  really  feel  a  paffim.  Jefus  is  only 
regarded  as  a  Bambino,  or  Infent,  and  Ac 
Father  is  hardly  ever  rccolledted ;  but  the 
4  Madma, 
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Mddonap  La  SenSora,  La  Maria  fanta, 
while  (he  infpires  their  religious  inclina- 
tions, indulges  alfo  their  amatorial  proppn- 
ifitic*. 


PROTESTANTS. 

Wb  have  frequently  heard  the  opprefTcd 
Proteftants  bitterly  complain  of  the  Catholic 
tyranny.  What  I  now  tranfcribe  from  Pa- 
tin,  will  ftiew  that  there  is  fomething  to  be 
laid  on  the  other  fide,  The  ftubborn  bigot 
js  alarmed ;  religious  diftindlions  have  been, 
however,  fince  his  days,  wearing  faft  awayi 
and,  as  Philofophy  enlightens  the  mind,  thq 
hearf  infenfibly  will  become  more  moral, 
though  not  lo  religious. 

*  All  the  Huguenots — or  Proteftants — of 
Europe,  will  one  day  agree  together,  and  oc- 
cafion  a  general  revolt,  under  the  name  of 
"Religion  ;  particularly,  whenever  they  IhaU 
have  for  their  chief  an  enterprizing  genius 
like  that  of  the  King  of  Sweden— Charles 
the  Twelfth,  I  fear  thofe  people  (he  iays 
contemptuoufly)  if  they  get  the  upper  han4 
Z  4  of 
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of  US,  will  HQt  fpare  us.  They  will  treat  \i$ 
fovagely,  and  very  differently  from  what  itfe' 
do  them  (witnefs  the  maffacrc  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, and  the  long  flouriftiing  ftate  of 
the  inquifition.)  They  will  not  even  fuffer 
us  to  hold  our  mafs^  as  we  permit  them 
their  fervice.  The  Huguenots  are  danger- 
ous politicians;  infolent,  and  unmerciful,  as 
they  have  lately  fhewn  us  in  England  (the 
decapitation  of  Charles  the  Firft)  and  in 
Prance,  during  the  troubles  of  tlie  Prince 
de  Condd,  in  1562/ 

When  Patin  wrote  this,  it  muft  l>e  rccol- 
lefted  that,  as  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Eng- 
land, he  had  before  him  tlie  auilere  and 
pcrfecuting  Puritans,  with  Cromwell  at  their 
head. 


■r 


COFFEE, 


It  is  curious  to  obferve  the  defcriptioni 
Purcbas — of  whom  an  account  has  been 
given  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work — ^givc* 
ys  of  Coffee^  when  yet  it  had  not  been  intro- 
gluced  iato  Europe,     He  writes,  that  *  the 

Turks 
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Turks  have  Cofa-houCcs  more  common 
than  ale-houfeswith  usj  in  or  near  to  which^ 
on  benches  in  ihe  ftrect,  they  will  fit  chat- 
ting moft  of  the  day,  drinking  their  Co^a 
— fo  called  of  a  berry  it  is  made  of — as  hot 
as  they  can  endure  it.  It  is  black  as  foot, 
and  taftes  not  much  unlike  it :  good,  they 
fay,  for  djgeftion  and  mirth.'  The  fecond 
edition  of  this  book  was  publiflied  in  1625. 
Coffee  was  introduced  into  England  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  a  Turkilli  merchant,  in  the  year 
1652. 

Mr.  Gough,  in  his  Britilh  Topography, 
however,  fays,  that  one  Jobfon,  a  Jew,  fet 
up  the  firft  Coffee-houfe,  at  Oxford,  in 
1650.  Arthur  TiUyard,  Apothecary,  fold 
it  publicly  in  his  own  houfe,  1 655 ;  and  Job- 
fon, afterwards,  in  London,  1671. 


OF  THE  TITLES  OF  I LLOSTRiOUS— HIGH- 
NESS  AND  EXCELLENCE, 

The  title  of  lUuftrious  was  never  given, 

till  the  reign  of  Conftantinc,  but  to  thofc 

^yhofc  reputation  was  fplcndid  in  arms  or  in 

letters. 
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letters.  Flattery  had  not  yet  adopted  this 
noble  word  into  her  vocabulary,  Suetonius 
has  compofed  a  book,  to  mention  thoic  who 
had  pofTefTed  this  title ;  and,  as  it  was  tbeti 
bcftowed,  a  moderate  book  was  fu^cient  to 
contain  their  names. 

In  the  time  of  Conftantine,  the  title.of  11^ 
Injirious  was  given  more  particularly  tQ 
thofe  princes  who  had  diftinguiihed  them«« 
felves  in  war :  but  it  was  not  continued  to 
their  dcfcendants.  At  length,  it  became  vciy 
common ;  and  every  fon  of  a  prince  was  B^ 
luftrtQUs.  It  is  now  a  word  of  little  fignifi* 
cation  ;  it  is,  however,  very  fervice^ible  tQ 
the  poet,  who  employs  it  frequently  as  a 
convenient  epithet  to  complete  the  meafure 
of  his  verfe. 

A  French  critic  has  well  pbfervcd,  that 
there  is  a  very  proper  diftinftion  to  be  made 
l^etween  the  epithets  of  Illustrious  andl 
Famous. 

Niccron  has  entitled  his  celebrated  work, 
Mcmoirh  pour  Jervir  ^  Pbijhire  def  Jlommes 
1 L LUSTRES  </^7W  lu  RepubltQue  dcs  Lettresn 
The  epithet  Illustrious  is  always  receiv-r 
ed  in  an  honoarable  fenfe;  yet,  in  the(c 
Ivlt^iv  .'irs  are  infected  many  authorS|  who 

hav^ 
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liavc  only  written  with  the  defign  of  com- 
baCing  religion  and  morality.  Such  writers 
as  Vanini,  Spinola,  Woolfton,  Toland,  &c. 
had  beeft  better  charafterized  under  the  more 
general  epithet  of  Famous  ;  for  it  may  he 
&id,  that  the  Illustrious  are  Famous, 
but  that  <he  Famous  are  not  always  Illus- 
trious. 

Formerly  (fays  Houfl*aie)thetitleoffl/]g-^-, 
pefs  was  only  given  to  kings ;  but  now  it  has 
become  fo  common,  that  all  the  great  houfes 
aflumc  it.  Ail  the  Great,  fays  a  modern, 
are  defirous  of  being  confounded  with 
princes^  and  are  re::dy  to  feize  on  the'  privi-  ' 
leges  of  royal  dignity.  We  a-re  already  ar- 
rived to  Highnefs.  The  pride  of  our  de- 
fcendants,  I  furpciH',  will  ufurp  that  oi  May 

rfiy- 

Ferdinand,  King  of  Arragan,  and  his 
Queen  Ifabella,  of  Caftile,  were  only  treated 
with  the  title  of  Higbnefs.  Charles  was  the 
firfl  who  took  that  of  Majejiy ;  not  in  his 
quality  of  King  of  Spain,  but  as  Emperor. 

Formerly  kings  were  apoftrophized  by  the 

title  of  Tour  dace.     Henry  VIII.  was  the 

firfl  (foys  Houflaie)  whoaffumed  the  title  of 

Hi^hmjs;  and  at  length  MajeJly.     It  was-' 

Francis 
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Francis  I,  who  began  to  give  him  this  laft 
title,  in  their  interview  in  the  year  1 5  20, 

So  diftindt  were  once  the  titles  of  Higb^ 
nefs  and  Excellence,  that  when  Don  Juan* 
the  brother  of  Philip  11.  was  permitted  to 
take  up  the  latter  title,  when  the  city  of 
Grenada  faluted  him  by  the  title  of  High" 
nefs,  it  occafioned  fome  ferious  jealoufy  at 
court ;  and  had  he  peril  (led  in  it,  he  would 
probably  have  been  condemned  for  treafon. 

After  all  thcfe  hiftorical  notices  refpedting 
thefe  titles,  the  reader  will  fmile,  when  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  reafon  of  an  honefit 
curate,  of  Montferrat,  who  refufed  to  be- 
flow  the  title  of  Htgbnefs  on  the  Duke  of 
Mantova,  becaufe  he  found  in  his  breviary 
tbefe  words,  Tufolus  Dominus,  tujalus  Al^ 
tiffimusi  from  all  which  he  concluded,  that 
none  but  the  Lord  was  to  be  honoured,  with ' 
the  title  of  Htgbnefs  I 


^- 


JOAN    OF    ARC* 

Of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  I  have  fome-^ 
where  rea4  that  a  bundle  pf  faggots  wag 

(nad^ 
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made  to  fupply  her  place,  when  fhe  was 
fuppofed  to  have  been  burnt  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford.  None  of  our  hiflorians  notice  this 
anecdote ;  though  feme  have  mentioned 
that,  after  her  death,  an  impoftor  arofe, 
and  was  even  married  to  a  French  gentle- 
man, by  whom  ihe  had  feveral  children. 
Whether  (he  deferved  to  have  been  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  appellation  of  'The  maid  of 
Orleans  we  have  great  reafon  to  fufpeft  j 
and  fome,  in  her  days,  by  her  fondnefs  for 
man's  apparel,  even  doubted  h&r  fcx.  The 
following  Epitaph  on  her  I  find  in  a  volume, 
entitled,  *  Hiftorical  Rarities ;'  and  which, 
poilefling  great  humour,  merits  to  be  ref- 
ciiedfrom  total  oblivion.  I  cannot  disco- 
ver it's  original  publication. . 

'  Here  lies  Joan  of  Arc  j  the  which 
Some  count  Saint,  and  Tome  count  IViuhi 
Some  count  Man,  and  fomcthing  more; 
Some  count  Maid,  and  fome  a  Where. 
Her  Life's  in  queftion,  wrong  or  rightj 
Her  Dtatl'i  in  doubt,  by  laws  or  might. 
Oh,  Innocence  !    take  heed  of  it. 
How  thou  too  near  to  Guilt  doth  fit. 
(Meantime,  Franct  a  wonder  faw— 
A  woman  rule,  'gainft  Saliquc  law  \) 

But^ 
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But^  reader»  be  content. to  fiay 
Thy  cenfure  till  the  Judgment  Day; 
Then  flialt  diou  know,  and  not  Mbre^ 
Whether  Sainty  Wiub^  Mgn^  Maufj  ix  t^r^f 

With  the  old  French  poets  it  was  nfbal 
to  compare  our  heroine  to  Hercules.  Moir 
of  wit  can  always  make  refemblances,  if  tfaey^ 
cannot  find  them;  Malherbe,  when  Ite 
touched  on  this  topic,  only  founds  his  re* 
iemblance  in  the  fimilarity  of  their  death. 
He  inveighs  with  juft  force  againib  the  ene* 
my,  for  the  ungenerous  revenge  they  took 
in  burning  this  fair  Amazon.  But  Fate,  he^ 
iaiys,  was  not  blameable  in  this;  fbr  ifa^ 
who  had  lived  like  Alcides,  (hould  die  as  he 
died.  The  conceit  is  not  unhappy,  nor  the 
verfes  inelegant. 

L'Ennemi  tout  droit  violant. 
Belle  AiBozone}  en  voua  briUaiK^ 
T^moigna  fon  ame  perfide  \ 
Mais  le  deftin  n'eut  point  de  torl^ 
Cellc  qui  vivoi(  comme  Aldde^ 
Devoit  meurir  comme  il  eft  mort. 


THANaUB- 
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In  his  account  of  the  M^xjcws$  Abb^ 
Raynal  fays—*  They  had  a  piece  of  fiiper- 
ftition,  of  which  rio  traces  can  be  fouj^d  in 
any  ol&er  country^  On  certain  dl^ys,  tfce 
priefts  made  a  jftatue  of  pa^e^  whii^h  they 
fent  to  the  oven  to  be  baked:  they  Uka 
placed  it  on  an  altar ^  where  it  beca^ie  ^ 
dhinity  I  Innumerable  crowds  flocked  to 
the  temple :  the  prieft  cut  the  ftatue  in 
pieces,  and  diftributed  a  portion  of  it  to  all 
the  perfons  in  the  affembly,  who  ate  it,  and 
thought  they  were  fandtified  by  fwallowing 
their  god! 

Did  the  Abbe  forget  the  rites  oi  bisxrwn 
religion,  when  he  obfcrves — *  No  traces  of 
this  fuperftition  can  be  found  in  any  other 
country  ?'  Is  not  all  this  only  a  fimple  de- 
fcription  of  the  nonfenfe  of  "Tranfubjiantia^ 
tion  f  The  fa<ft  is,  that  Raynal  was  thus 
obliged  to  veil,  by  the  recital  of  a  fupppi^d 
fadt,  the  allufion  he  made  to  this  Catholic 
folly.     The  rcqital   of  hiftory  frequently, 

when 
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when  applied  to  our  own  tinjes,  forms  the 
fcvereft  fatirc* 

Ridley^  Bifhop  of  London,  (Grainger  ob« 
ierves)  in  his  difputes  with  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  divines^  forced  them  to  acknowledge 
that  Cbrijl^  in  his  laft  fupper,  held  btmJeW 
m  bis  hand,  and  afterwards  eat  himfelj  ! 

The  fame  writer  remarks,  that  almoft  all 
the  martyrs  in  the  cruel  reign  of  Mary,  died 
for  denying  the  dodtrine  of  real  prefence, 
which  was  made  the  teft  of  what  was  called 
Herely* 


AMERICA^ 

*  It  is  computed,  by  able  writers/  ixp 
'  my  Lord  Kaimes,  *  that  the  prefent  inhabi-^ 
tants  of  America  amount  not  to  a  twentieth 
part  of  thofe  who  exifted  when  that  conti- 
nent was  difcovered  by  Columbus*     This 
decay  is  afcribed  to  the  intemperate  ufc  of 
JpiritSy  and  to  the  fmall-poXy  both  of  them 
introduced  by  the  Europeans/     Hcf  feemis 
to  have  forgotten  that  they  are  indebted  to 
us  alfo  for  *  the  intemperate  ufe'  of  tfafe 

Jw>rdr 
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Jwordf  and  the  dreadful  bigotry  and  rrw^A 
ties  pradtifed  by  the  religious  and  avaricious 
Spaniards,  which  certainly  are  not  lefs  de- 
ftrudlive  than  the  contagion  of  the  fmall- 
pox,  or  the  poifon  of  fpirituous  liquors. 

We  may  alfo  add  another  proof  of  Euro- 
pean humanity.  A  plantation  in  Jamaica, 
which  employs  a  hundred  fl^ves,  requires 
an  annual  recruit  of  no  fewer  than  feven^ 
who  fall  the  yearly  viftims  to  the  cruelties 
of  the  lower  overfeers,  who  follow  them  all 
day  with  whips ! 

Bartholomew  Cafa  affirms,  that  the  Spa- 
niards, in  America,  deftroyed,  in  about 
forty-five  years,  ten  millions  of  human  fouls ! 
and  this  with  a  view  of  converting  thefe  un- 
fortunate men  to  Chriftianity.  He  tells  us 
that  they  hanged  thofe  unhappy  men  thir^ 
teen  in  a  row,  in  honour  of  the  thirteen 
Apojlles  I  And  they  alfo  gave  their  infants 
to  be  devoured  by  their  dogs  I  There  is  a 
flory  recorded  of  an  Indian,  who,  being  tied 
to  the  ftake,  a  Francifcan  Friar  perfuaded 
him  to  turn  Chriftian,  and  then  he  would 
go  to  heaven.  The  Indian  afked  him — 
*  Whether  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  hea- 
ven ?* — *  Certainly,'  the  Friar  anfwered;  *it 

Vol,  I.  A  a  is 
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is  full  of  them.* — *  Then,*  the  laft  words  of 
the  dying  Indian  were,  *  I  had  rather  go  to 
hell,  than  have  any  more  of  their  company!^ 
Corfmi  tells  us,  that  they  deflroyed  above 
fifteen  oullions  of  thefe  unhappy  men  in 
lefs  than  fifty  years  ;  and  gives  this  curioui 
obfervation,  that  the  blood  of  thefe  devoted 
Vidims,  added  to  that  of  the  flaves  deftroyed 
in  the  mines,  where  they  were  cogapelled  to 
labour,  would  weigh  as  much  as  all  the  gold 
and  filver  that  had  been  dug  out  of  them» 
It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  apology 
they  formed  to  extenuate  this  dreadful  in* 
humanity  was,  that  God  had  not  redeemed 
with  his  blood  the  fouls  of  the  Indians^  and 
that  therefore  there  was  no  difierence  to  be 
made  between  them  and  the  lowefl  fpeciea 
of  beafts ! 


ENCHANTED    TAPESTRY* 

About  the  year  1526,  the  Portuguese 
attempted  to  fettle  at  Borneo.  Too  feeble 
to  make  their  arms  refpe<^ed,  they  tried  to 
gain  the  good- will  of  one  of  the  Sovereigns 

of 
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of  the  country,  by  offering  him  feme  Ta- 
peftry.  This  weak  Prince  took  the  figures 
wrought  on  it  for  enchanted  men  ^  who  would 
ilrangle  him  in  the  night-time,  if  he  fuffered 
them  to  approach  his  perfon.  The  expla- 
Bations  they  gave  to  remove  his  apprehen- 
fions  had  no  eflfeft :  he  obftinately  refufed 
to  permit  the  prefent  to  be  brought  into  his 
palace ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  prohibited 
the  donors  from  entering  his-  capital.  Had 
his  Majefty  been  acquainted  with  the  2Ene- 
id  of  Virgil,  he  might  have  exclaimed  What, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies,  we  fhall  give 
in  Dryden's  verfion — 

•  Somewhat  is  fure  defign*d,  by  fraud  or  force : 
Truft  not  their  prefents,  nor  admit  the  horfe  !* 


THE  GREAT  AND  LITTLE  TURK. 

Titles  frequently  remain  when  the  oc- 
cafions  of  making  them  are  forgotten.  Per-, 
haps  ^QVf  know  why  the  Ottoman  Emperor 
is  called  The  Great  Turk  :  it  is  not,  as  fome 
have  ioiagined,  to  diflinguifh  him  from  his 
own  fubjeds.   This  was  (he  occa^on.  Ma« 

A  a  2  hornet 
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hornet  the  Second  was  the  firft  of  thcfe  Em- 
perors on  whom  the  Chriftians  beftowed  the 
title  of  the  Great  Turk.  It  was  not  owing 
to  his  great  actions  that  this  fplendid  title 
was  accorded  to  him,  but  to  the  vaft  extent 
of  his  dominions,  in  comparifon  with  thofe 
of  the  Sultan  oflconia,  or  Cappadocia,  bis 
contempotary,  who  was  diftinguilhed  by 
the  title  of  T^he  little  "Turk.  After  the 
taking  of  Conftantinople,  Mahomet  the  Se- 
cond deprived  the  latter  of  his  domains; 
and  ftill  preferved  the  title  of  the  Great 
Turk,  though  the  propriety  of  it,  by  this 
accident,  was  lofl. 


THE  POULIATS,  AND  THE  POULICHES. 

The  prefent  article,  which  I  have  drawn 
from  Abbe  Raynal,  prefents  two  pi&ures 
of  the  debafement  of  the  human  race,  which, 
perhaps,  Hiftory  has  never  paralleled. 

*  There  is  a  tribe  amongft  the  Indians 
which  is  the  refiife  of  the  reft.  The  mem- 
bers of  it  are  employed  in  the  meaneft  offices 
of  fociety .     They  bury  the  dead,  cariy  away 

dirt. 
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dirt,  and  live  (ipon  the  flefh  of  animals  that 
die  natural  deaths.  They  are  prohibited 
from  entering  into  the.  temples  and  public 
markets  ;  neither  are  they  allowed  the  ufe  of 
the  wells,  that  are  common  to  all  their  in- 
habitants. Their  dwellings  are  at  the  ex-* 
tremity  of  the  towns,  or  confift  of  folitary 
cottages  in  the  country;  and  they  are  even 
Jhrbidden  to  appear  in  the  greets  where  the 
Bramins  refide.  As  all  other  Indians,  they 
may  employ  thcmfelves  in  the  labours  of 
agriculture :  but  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other  tribes ;  for  they  are  not  permitted  to 
have  lands  of  their  own,  not  even  upoo  leafe. 
Such  is  the  degree  of  horror  they  excite, 
that  if,  by  chance,  tihey  were  to  touch  any 
one  not  belonging  to  their  tribe,  they  would 
be  deprived,  with  impunity,  of  a  life  reckon- 
ed tooabjedlto  deferve  the  proteftion  of  the 
laws,  Moft  of  them  are  employed  in  the  cul- 
ture of  rice.  Near  the  fields  where  they  car- 
ry on  this  work,  there  is  a  kind  of  hut,  into 
which  they  retire  when  they  hear  a  cry^ 
which  always  comes  from  a  diftance,  to  give 
them  notice  of  fome  order  from  the  perfon 
on  whom  they  depend ;  to  which  they  an- 
fwer,  not  coming  out  of  their  retreat.    They^ 

Aa  3  take 
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take  the  fame  precautions  whenever  they 
are  warned,  by  a  confufed  kind  of  hoife»  ojf 
the  approach  oi  any  man  whatever.  If  th^ 
have  not  time  to  hide  themfelves^  they  fill 
projirate  on  the  ground,  with  their  faces 
downwards,  with  all  the  marks  of  humilia- 
tion  which  the  fenfe  of  their  difgrace  can 
fuggeft. 

♦  Whenever  the  harvefts  do  not  anfwcr  to 
the  avidity  of  an  oppreffive  mafter,  he  totDt^ 
times  cxMtWy  fets  Jire  to  the  huts  of  thefe  uii- 
happy  labourers ;  and  if  they  attempt  to 
efcape  the  flames,  be  fires  upon  them  withoift 
mercy !  The  condition  of  thefe  wretdhtid 
people  is  horrible  in  pvery  refped:,  evtffi  in 
the  manner  in  which  they  arc  forced  to 
provide  for  their  mpft  urgent  wants.  In  the 
dufk  of  the  evening  they  come  out  from  their 
retreats  in  bands;  they  dired  their  fleps  to- 
wards the  market,  at  a  certain  diffauioe 
from  which  they  begin  to  belh^l  The 
merchants  approach;  and  they  alk  for  What 
tiiey  want.  They  are  fupplied,  and  the 
proyifions  are  laid  on  the  very  ipot  where 
the  money  deftined  for  the  payment  of  them 
has  been  prcvioufly  depofited.  When  the 
purchqfers  can  foe  afilired  that  they  ffaall  isot 


<   • 


be  feen  by  any  onep  they  come  out  from 
behind  the  hedge  where  they  had  conceahd 
theaifelves,  and  carry  away,  with  precipitaf^ 
tiott,  what  they  have  acquired  in  io  Angular 
a  manner/ 

After  contemplating  this  difhonourable 
pidture  of  man^  (a  degeneracy  in  human 
nature  which  probably  the  reader  could 
hardly  fufpedt)  he  may  deepen  the  philofo- 
phic  reverie  by  what  the  Abb^  gives  us  in 
continuation. 

*  Yet  this  very  tribe  of  Pouliats  have  an 
inferior  one  among  themfelvea,  caljed  Pouli-* 
cbes.  Thefe  lad  are  forbidden  the  ufe  of 
fire ;  they  are  not  permitted  to  build  hut^ 
but  are  reduced  to  the  neceility  of  living  in 
a  kind  of  nejl  upon  the  trees,  or. in  the  fopefts. 
When  prefled  with  hunger,  they  howl  lilui 
wild  beafls,  to  excite  compaflion.  The  moft 
charitable  then  depofit  fome  rice,  or  other 
food,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  retire  with 
all  poffible  hafte  to  give  the  famifhed  wretch 
an  opportunity  of  taking  it  without  meeting 
with  his  benefactor,  who  would  think  him* 
felf  polluted  by  coming  near  him/ 

To  clear  up  this  curious  information, 
which  firetches  to  the  utmofl  theibelief  of 
the  reader,  the  Abbe  prefents  us  with  an 

A  a  4  excellent 
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excellent  philofophical  argument.     *  This 
extreme  difgrace/  he  fays,  *  into  which  a 
confiderable  part  of  a  numerous  nation  is 
plunged,  has  always  appeared  an  inexplica- 
ble circumftance.    Men  of  the  utmoft  faga- 
city  have  never  been  able  to  conceive,  how 
a  people,  humane  and  fenfible,  could  have 
brought  themfelves  to  reduce  their  own  bre- 
thren to  fo  abjedt  a  ftate.     To  folve  this 
difficulty,  let  us  be  permitted  to  hazard  a 
conjedlure.     In  our  half  barbarous  govern- 
ments, dreadful  torments,  or  an  ignomini- 
ous death,  are  allotted  to  thofe  criminals 
who  have  diflurbed,  in  a  greater  or  left 
degree,  the  peace  of  fociety.     May  we  not 
therefore  reafonably  fuppofe,  that,  in  the 
foft  climate  of  India,  a  more  moderate  fyf- 
tem  of  legiflature  may  have  been  fatisfied 
with  excluding  from  their  tribes  all  kinds 
of  malefactors  ?   This  punifhment  muft  ap- 
pear to  them  fufficient  to  put  a  flop  to  the 
commiffions  of  fuch  crimes ;  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  befl  adapted  to  a  country  where 
the  efFufion  of  blood  was  always  forbidden 
by  religious  as  well  as  moral  principles.    It 
would  certainly  have  been  a  very  proper 
proceeding,  if  the  children  had  not  inhe- 
rited 
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rited  the  infamy  of  their  parents  :  but  there 
were  unfurmount^ble  prejudices  which  mi- 
litated againft  this  reinftatemcnt ;  a  family 
never  being  received  again  into  a  tribe  after 
it  had  been  once  expelled  from  it/ 
.  The  folution  of  the  Abb^  is  ingenious  and 
probable:  but  the  Mofaic  threat  of  ven- 
geance extending  to  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  is  uncongenial  to  the  mild  fpirit 
of  humane  philofophy.     Yet  is  this  threat 
on  record  in  thofe  Commandments  which 
are  faid  to  have  been  written  by  the  finger 
of  God  himfelf.     Surely  this  cannot  accord 
with  the  unwearied  benevolence  of  a  pa- 
ternal Deity  !    Let  us  rather  acknowledge,: 
with  a  figh,  that  there  are  miiltitudes  of*  the 
Tiuman  race  who  really  believe  themfelves 
to  be  the  property  of  a  fmall  number  of  mtir 
who   opprefs   them.     The   image   of  the 
Creator  is  fo  debafed  in  fome  parts  of  the 
globe,  that  it  may  be  faid,  the  hand  of  the 
pppreffor  has  effaced  every  mark  of  it's  ori- 
ginal greatnefs. 


J 
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THE    THIRTEEN    CANTONS, 

Who  can  contemplate,  without  enthu-* 
fiafm,  the  exertions  of  men,  when  they  have 
been  prompted  to  rely  on  their  own  force 
to  ad  up  to  that  fublime  characfter  they  hold 
in  the  fcale  of  creation,  and  to  write  with 
their  own  blood  the  charter  of  their  liberty? 
We  have  juft  come  from  meditating  on  na- 
tions,  who,  beneath  the  enervating  ikies  of 
India,  dcftituteof  the  feelings  of  liberty,  have 
(link  to  a  degree  even  beneath  their  ailbciates 
who  graze  the  field,  and  drink  of  the  brook  I 
Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  bleak  hea- 
ven, and  the  fnowy  mountains,  of  Switzer- 
land, where  the  hardy  native  roams  iree 
and  unconftrained,  and  *  knows  himfelf  a 
Man/ 

The  pride^  the  infolence,  and  the  ^rranny» 
of  thofe  governors  who  were  ^ven  to  the 
Helvetians,  in  the  name  of  the  empire,  by 
the  Dukes  of  Auftria,  awakened  at  once  the 
minds  of  this  people,  who  regarded  free- 
dom as  their  birth-right/  yet  whom  the  go- 
vernors 
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vcrnors  attempted  to  opprefe  as  ikvcs^ 
^hree  feafants  refolvcd  to  prcfcrve  tfetir  li- 
berties; and  each  of  them  collected  his  fnends 
in  his  own  burgh.  In  the  year  1 305»*Sm/)e^ 
TJriy  and  Underwal^  declared  themfelve#  in- 
dependent ;  and,  as  the  party  of  Swita,  h^tm 
the  earliefl  in  promoting  this  alliance,  thcf 
had  the  honour  of  giving  to  this  confederate 
nation  the  name  of  Swifs^  and  to  the  coun« 
try  that  of  Switzerland.  The  other  Caaeoiii 
joined  them  at  different  periods.  Apptn** 
zel,  the  laft  of  the  Thirteen  Cantons, 
this  honourable  confederacy  in  15 13. 


CHARLES  THE  F'iFTH. 

Charles  the  Fifth  fpoke  five  languages : 
the  Flemifli,  the  German,  the  Spanifh,  the 
French,  and  the  Italian.  He  ufed  40  fey, 
that  to  employ  the  vulgar  languages  ^cord- 
ing to  the  ufe  for  which  they  were  mod  pro- 
per, he  would  fpeak  Italian  to  the  ladies, 
French  to  men,  German  to  horfes,  and  Spa- 
nifh  to  God.  He  ufed  alfo  to  fay,  the  For- 
tuguefe  appeared  to  be  madme&, -and  wtere 

fo, 
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fo ;  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  be  vriic,  and 
were  not;  the  Italians  appeared  to  be  wife^ 
and  were  fo ;  the  French  appeared  to  be 
xnadmen^  and  were  not — That  the  Germans 
fpoke  like  carmen^  the  Englifh  like  fimpk- 
tons^  the  Italians  like  lovers,  the  French 
like  maflers,  and  the  Spaniards  like  kings. 
L  This  Emperor — who,  though  he.  thus 
cenfures  our  Engliih  modefty,  is  indebted 
to  our  country  for  his  bcft-written  Life- 
was  called  by  the  Sicilians,  Scipio  Africa^ 
nus ;  by  the  Italians,  David ;  by  the  French, 
Hercuks  I  by  the  Turks,  Julim  Cajar ;  by 
the  Africans,  Hannibal  i  by  the  Germans, 
Charlemagne ;  and  by  the  Spaniards,  Akx^ 
ander  the  Great.  Thefe  are  the  titles  of 
adulation.  One  is  aim  oft  tempted  to  call 
him  by  a  grofler  name,  when  one  refleds 
pn  his  folly  in  quitting  a  crown,  which  had 
long  been  the  idol  of  his  ambition,  to  iink 
into  a  folitary  retreat,  with  a  penfion  that 
was  never  paid  to  him;  and,  having  no 
more  the  power  of  difturbing  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Europe,  to  tyrannize  over  a  few  me- 
lancholy Monks ;  and,  as  Fenelon  exprefles 
it,  *  every  day  to  become  ennuyi  with  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  but  praying  to  God, 
9  winding 
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winding  his  %vatch,  and  continually  fcolding 
the  poor  unhappy  novices,*  whofe  great 
■  curfe  it  was,  to  be  aiTociated  with  him,  who 
had  been  the  moft-potent  monarch  on  earth. 


PHILIP  THE  THIRD. 

Philip  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  was  a 
weak  prince,  who  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
governed  by  his  minifters.  A  patriot  wifli- 
cd  to  open  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not  pierce 
through  the  crowds  of  his  flatterers  j  befides, 
that  the  voice  of  patriotifm  heard  in  a  cor- 
rupted court  would  have  become  a  crime 
never  to  have  been  pardoned.  He  found, 
however,  an  ingenious  manner  of  convey- 
ing to  him  his  cenfure.  He  caufed  to  be 
laid  on  his  table,  one  day,  a  letter,  fealed, 
which  bore  this  addrcfs — '  To  the  King  of 
Spain,  Philip  the  Third,  at  prefent  in  the 
fervice  of  the  duke  of  Lerma.' 

In  a  fimilar  manner,  Don  Carlos,  fon  to 
Philip  the  Second,  made  a  book,  with  emp- 
ty pages,  to  contain  the  voyages  of  his 
^ther  i  which  bore  this  title — *  The  Great 
and 
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and  Admirable  Voyages  of  the  King,  Mr# 
Philip/  All  thcfe  voyages  confifted  of  go- 
ing to  the  Efcurial  from  Madrid,  and  re- 
turning to  Madrid  from  the  Efcurial.  Jeftt 
of  this  kind,  at  length,  cofl  him  his  life. 


THE  GOTHS  AND  HUN8. 

The  barbarous  honours  which  thefe  fero- 
cious nations  paid  to  their  deceaied  mo- 
narchs  are  recorded  in  hiftory,  by  the  inter- 
ment of  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns^  aod 
Alaric^  King  of  the  Goths. 

Attila  died  in  453,  and  was  buried,  indie 
midft  of  a  vaft  champaign,  in  a  coffin  which 
was  inclofed  in  one  of  gold,  another  of  fil- 
ver,  and  the  third  of  iron.  With  the  bodjf 
were  interred  all  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy-^ 
harneiies,  embroidered  with  gold  and  ftud- 
ded  with  jewels ;  rich  iilks  i  and  whatever 
they  had  taken  mod  precious  in  the  palaces 
of  the  kings  they  had  pillaged :  and,  that 
the  place  of  his  interment  might  for  ever 
remain  concealed,  the  Huns  deprived  of 
life  all  who  had  aflifled  at  his  burial. 

*  The 
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The  Goths  had  done  nearly  the  fame  for 
Alaric,  in  410,  at  Cofcnce,  a  town  in  Ca- 
labria.  They  turned  afidc  the  river  Va- 
fcnto;  and,  having  formed  a  grave  in  the 
midft  of  it's  bed,  where  it's  courfe  was  moft 
rapid,  they  interred  this  king  with  prodigi- 
ous accumulations  of  riches.  After  having 
caufed  the  river  to  re-aflume  it's  ufual  courfe, 
they  murdered,  without  exception,  all  thofe 
who  had  been  concerned  in  digging  this 
fingular  grave. 


ROYAL  DIVINITIES. 

We  know,  that  the  firfl  Roman  Emperors 
did  not  vsrant  flatterers ;  and  that  the  adu-^ 
btions  they  fometimes  lavifhed  were  extra- 
vagant. But,  perhaps,  few  know  they  were 
lefs  offeniive  than  the  flatterers  of  the  third 
age,  under  the  Pagan,  and  of  the  fourdi, 
under  the  Chriilian,  Emperors.  Thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  charadter  of  the  age 
of  Auguflus,  have  only  to  throw  their  eyes 
on  the  one  and  the  other  codcy  to  find  an 
infinite  number  of  paiTages  which  had  not 

been 
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been  bearable  in  that  age.  For  inftance» 
here  is  a  law  of  Arcadius.and  HonoiiuSy 
publiflied  in  404. 

*  Let  the  officers  of  the  palace  be  warned 
to  abftain  from  frequenting  tumultuous 
meetings  ;  and  that  thofe  who,  infligated  by 
2l  facrilegious  temerity,  dare  to  oppofe  the 
authority  of  our  Divinity y  fliall  be  deprived 
of  their  employments,  and  their  eflates  con- 
fifcated/  The  letters  they  write  arc  bolj. 
When  the  fons  fpeak  of  their  fathers^  it  is— 

*  Their  father   of  divine  memory;'    or— 

*  Their  divine  father/  They  call  their  own 
laws  oraclesy  and  celejlial  oracles.  So  alio 
their  fubjedts  addrefs  them  by  the  titles  of 
— ^  Tour  Perpetuity — your  Eternity^  And 
it  appears  by  a  law  of  Theodore  the  Grea^ 
that  the  Emperors,  at  length,  added  this  to 
their  titles.  It  begins  thus — *  If  any  magif- 
trate,  after  having  concluded  a  public  work^ 
put  his  name  rather  than  that  of  our  Perpi^ 
tuity^  let  him  be  judged  guilty  of  high- 
treafon.' 


PETHRONEO 
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DETHRONED  MONARtiHi* 

Fortune  never  appears  in  a  more  extra-* 
vagant  humour  than  when  {he  reduces  mo-* 
narchs  to  become  mendicants.  This  is  no 
uncommon  revolution  in  her  eventful  vo- 
lumeSk  Modern  hiftory  has  recorded  many 
fuch  inftances.  After  having  contemplated 
Kings  raifed  into  Divinities^  I  fhall  prefent 
them  now  deprefled  as  Beggars^ 

In  Candide,  or  the  Optimift,  the  readet 
will  find  an  admirable  ftroke  of  Voltaire'?* 
Eight  travellers  meet  in  an  obfciire  inn^ 
and  fome  of  them  with  not  fufficient  money 
to  pay  for  a  fcurvy  dinner.  In  the  courfe 
of  converfation,  they  are  difcovered  to  be 
eight  monarchsy  in  Europe,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  crowns. 

What  adds  to  this  exquifite  fatire,  thefe 
eight  monarchs  are  not  of  the  fictitious  ma- 
jcfties  of  the  poetic  brain  j  imperial  (hadows^ 
like  thofc  that  appeared  to  Macbeth ;  but 
living  monarchs,  who  were  wandering  at 
that  moment  about  the  world* 

Vol.  I,  B  b  The 
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The  Emperor  Henry  IV.  after  having 
been  depofed  and  imprifoned  by  'his  fon» 
Henry  V.  efcaped  from  prifon ;  poor,  va- 
grant^ and  without  aid>  he  entreated  the 
Bifliop  of  Spires  to  grant  him  a  lay  prebend 
in  his  Church.  ^'  I  have  (ludted  faid  he»  and 
have  learned  to  fing,  and  may  therefore  be 
of  fome  fervice  to  you/' — The  rcqueft  was 
denied,  and  he  died  miferably  and  obfcilrely 
at  Liege,  after  having  draw^n  the  attention cf 
Europe  on  his  vidories  and  his  grandeitt'. 
He  exclaimed  in  dying,  God  of  Vengeance 
you  avenge  this  parricide. 

Maryof  Medicis,  thew^idowof  Henry  the 
Great,  mother  of  Louis  XIH.  mother-in- 
law  of  three  fovereigns,  and  Regemt  of 
France,  frequently  wanted  the  necefiaries  of 
life.  The  intrigues  of  Richelieu  compel- 
led her  to  exile  herfelf,  and  live  an  unhappy 
fugitive.  Her  petition  exifts,  with  this  iup- 
plicatory  opening :  *  Supplie  Marie^  Reine 
de  France  et  de  Navarre,  difant,  que  depuis 
le  23  Fevrier  elle  aurait  ete  arretee  prifon- 
niere  au  chateau  de  Compiegne,  fans  6trc  ni 
accufce  ni  foup9onnee,  &c.* 

1  heodore.  King  of  Corfica,  is  not  yet 

forgotten  by  many.     SmoUet,  in  his  Fcidi- 

i  nand 
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ihahd  Count  Fathom,  has  given  us  fomc  cu- 
rious anecdotes,  which  paint  very  forcibty 
the  Angular  diftrefles  of  that  monarch. 

Others  are  to  be  afdded  to  this  lift.    In'  the 
year  1595,  died  at  Paris,  Antonio,  King  of 
Portugal.     His  body  is  interred  at  the  Cor- 
deliers, and  his  heart  depofited  at  the  Ave- 
Maria.     Nothing  On  earth  was  capable  'of 
bbliging  this  prince  to  renounce  his  crown* 
He  paflcd  over  to  England,  and  cahit  to 
France,  where  he  refided;  and  died,  in  great 
poverty,   at   the  age   of  fixty-fbur  years. 
This  dethroned  monarch  was  happy  in  bne 
thii^g,  which  is  indeed  rare :  in  all  his  mile- 
jies  he  had  a  fervant,  who  proved  a  tender 
and  faithful  friend,  and  who  only  defired 
to   participate    in  his  misfortunes,  and   to 
Xoften  his  miferies^  and,  for  the  recompence 
of  his  fervices,  he  only  wifhed  to  be  buried 
at  the  feet  of  his  dear  mafter.    This  hero  in 
loyalty,  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  would 
have  raifed  altars,  was  Don  Diego  Bothei, 
one  of  the  greateft  lords  of  the  court  of  Por- 
tugal, and  who  drew  his  origin  from  the 
kings  of  Bohemia; 

Lilly,   the   aftrologer,   in  his    Life  and 
Death  of  King  Charles  the  Firfl,  prefents 

B  b  2  us 
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US  with  another  inftance  of  an  unfortunate 
monarch.  It  is  in  the  perfon  of  the  Old 
Queen  Mother  of  France.  Thefe  arc  his 
words— 

*  In  the  fame  month  of  Auguft,  1641, 1 
beheld  the  Old  Queen  Mother  of  France 
departing  from  London,  in  company  of 
Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel.  A  fad  fpe<flacle 
of  mortality  it  was,  and  produced  tears 
from  mine  eyes,  and  many  other  beholders, 
to  fee  an  aged,  lean,  decrepid,  poor  queen, 
ready  for  her  grave,  neccffitated  to  depart 
hence,  having  no  place  of  refidence  in  this 
world  left  her,  but  where  the  courtefy 
of  her  hard  fortune  affigned  it.  She  had 
been  the  only  ftately  and  magnificent  wo- 
man of  Europe :  wife  to  the  grcateft  king 
that  ever  lived  in  France ;  mother  unto  one 
king  and  unto  two  queens/ 

Hume  fupplies  me  with  an  anecdote 
of  Angular  royal  diftrefs.  He  informs 
us,  that  the  Queen  of  England,  with  her 
fon  Charles,  had  *  a  moderate  penfion  af- 
ligned  her;  but  it  was  fo  ill  paid^  and 
ner  credit  ran  fo  low,  that,  one  mornbgt 
when  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  waited  on  her, 
ilie  informed  him  that  her  daughter,  the 

princeft 
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princefs  Henrietta,  was  obliged  to  lie  a-bed, 
for  want  of  a  fire  to  warm  her.  To  fuch  a 
condition  was  reduced,  in  the  midil  of  Pa- 
ris, a  Queen  of  England,  and  daughtpr  of 
Henry  IV.  of  France  !' 

The  daughter  of  Jannies  the  Firft>  who 
married  the  Eledtor  Palatine,  in  her  attempts 
to  get  her  hufband  crowned,  was  reduced 
to  the  utmoft  beggary,  and  wandered  fre- 
quently in  difguife  as  a  mere  vagrant. 

A  ftrange  anecdote  is  rielated  of  Charles 
VII.  of  France.  Our  Henry  V.  had  fhrunk 
his  kingdom  into  the  town  of  Bourges.  .  It 
is  faid,  that  having  told  a  (hoemaker,  after 
he  had  juft  tried  a  pair  of  his  boots,  that  he 
had  no  money  to  pay  for  them,  Crifpin  had 
fuch  callous  feelings,  that  he  refufed  to  fuf- 
fer  his  majefty  to  take  the  boots.  *  It  is  for 
this  reafon,'  fays  Comines,  *  I  praife  thofe 
princes  who  are  on  good  terms  with  the 
loweft  of  their  people ;  for  they  know  not 
at  what  hour  they  may  want  them.' 

This  obfervation  is  not  fo  ma/  a  profits, 

at    the    prefent   critical    moment^      Louis 

XVI.  may  have  probably  experienced  more 

than  once  the  truth  of  the  reflection  of  Co- 

&iines. 

B  b    3  FEUP4.1; 
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FEUDAL    TYRANNY^ 

The  Feudal  government  introduced  a 
fpecies  of  fervitude  which  till  that  time  wa» 
unknown^  and  which  was  called  the  Servir 
tude  of  the  Land.  The  Bondmenj  or  Vil- 
lains, did  not  refide  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord; 
but  they  entirely  depended  on  his  caprice ; 
and  he  fold  them^  as  he  did  the  animals^ 
with  the  field  where  they  livedo  and  which 
they  cultivated. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  with  what  inib^ 
lence  the  petty  lords  of  thofe  times  tyran- 
nized over  their  Villains;  they  not  only 
oppreffed  their  Haves  with  unremitted  la- 
bour, infligated  by  a  vile  cupidity ;  but  th^tr 
whim  and  caprice  led  tfiem  to  inflid;  mifericft 
without  even  any  motive  of  intcreft* 

In  Scotland,  they  had  a  right  to  enjoy 
the  iirfl- fruits  of  all  the  Maidens ;  and  Mal- 
colm the  Third  did  not  abolifh  this  fbame- 
ful  right,  but  by  ordering  that  they  might  be 
redeemed  by  a  quit-rent* 

The 
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The  truth  of  this  circumftancc  Dalrym- 
ple  has  attempted  to  render  doubtful ;  but  it 
muft  be  alfo  confidered,  that  this  hiflorian 
Is  an  ingenious  Scotchman^  It  is  a  very  ex- 
cu^ble  patriotifm  to  endeavour  to  do  away 
the  recoUedlion  of  fuch  difhonourable  tri- 
butes. The  anecdote  of  the  Lady  of  Co- 
ventry, is  fuppofed  by  fome,  for  it's  fingu- 
lar  barbarity,  to  be  fiditious;  but,  can  there 
be  any  action  too  barbarous  for  fuch  an 
age? 

Others,  to  prcferve  this  privilege  when 
they  could  not  enjoy  it  in  all  it's  extent, 
thruil  their  leg,  booted,  into  the  bed  of  the 
new-married  couple.  Others  have  com- 
pelled their  fubje<fts  to  pafs  the  firft  night  at 
the  top  of  a  tree,  and  there  to  cOnfummate 
the  marriage  ;  to  pais  the  bridal  hours  in  a 
river ;  to  be  bound  naked  to  a  cart,  and  to 
trace  fome  furrows  as  they  were  dragged  ; 
or  to  leap,  with  their  feet  tied,  over  the 
horns  of  Hags. 

Sometimes  their  caprice  commanded  the 
bridegroom  to  appear  in  drawers  at  their 
caftle,  and  plunge  into  a  ditch  of  mud ;  and 
fometimes  they  were  compelled  to  beat  tht 

B  b  4  waters 
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waters  of  the  ponds,  to  hinder  the  frogs 
from  difturbing  the  Lord  ! 

There  was  a  time  when  the  German 
Lords  reckoned,  amongft  their  privileges, 
that  of  robbing  on  the  highways  of  their 
territory ! 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  the  reader  of  the 
fhameful  behaviour  of  Geoffrey,  Lord  of 
Coventry,  who  compelled  his  wife  to  ride 
naked,  on  a  white  pad,  through  the  ftreeti 
of  the  town ;  that  by  this  mode,  he  might 
reftore  to  the  inhabitants  thofe  privileges  of 
which  his  wantonnefs  had  deprived  them. 

When  the  Abbot  of  Figeac  makes  his 
entry  into  that  town,  the  Lord  of  Mohtbrun, 
drefled  in  a  Harlequin's  coat,  and  one  of 
his  legs  naked,  is  compelled,  by  an  ancient 
cuflom,  to  conduit  him  to  the  door  of  his 
abbey,  leading  his  horfe  by  the  bridle. 

The  Feudal  Barons  frequently  aiibciated, 
to  fliare  amongft  them  thofe  children  of 
their  Villains  who  appeared  to  be  the  moft 
healthy  and  ferviceable,  or  who  were  re-* 
markable  for  their  talents ;  and,  not  infre- 
quently, fold  them  in  their  markets  as  they 
did  their  beafts. 

The 
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The  Feudal  fervitudc  is  not;  even  in  the 
prefent  enlightened  times^  entirefy  abolifh* 
ed  in  Poland^  in  Germany^  and  in  Runia« 
Li  thofe  countries,  the  Bondmen  are  ftii| 
entirely  dependent  on  the  ckprice  of  their 
matters.  The  Peafants  of  Hungary^  df  Bo- 
hemia, frequently  revolt,  and  attempt  to 
ttiake  off  the  preffure  of  Feudal  tyrannjr  i 
and  it  is  ardently  to  be  wiihed  tbaX  their 
wretched  fervitude  fhould  in  fome  meaiore 
jbe  fbftened.  '        *  ' 

It  is  fcarce  thirty  years  paft,  when  a  Lord 
or  Prince  of  the  Northern  Countries,  paf- 
iing  through  one  of  his  villages,  obferved  ilt 
little  aiTembly  of  Peaiants  and  their  families 
amufing  themfelves  witlidanping*  He  com- 
mands his  domettics  to  part  the  men  ffom 
the  women,  and  confine  them  in  the  houfes. 
He  orders  that  the  coats  of  the  women  may 
be  driawn  up  above  their  heads,  and  tied  with 
their  garters.  He  then  permits  the  men 
to  be  liberated,  and  infli<fls  a  fevere  caftiga- 
tion  on  all  thofe  who  did  not  recognize  their 
wives  in  that  ftate  ! 

Abfolute  dominion  hardens  the  human 
heart;  and  Nobles,  accuftomed  to  com«p 
mand  their  Bondmen,  will  treat  their  do- 

inettica 


loeflics  as  ilave$«  Thofe  of  Siberiat  puniih 
theirs  by  an  abundant  ufb  of  the  c;udgel  or 
(od.  The  Abbe  |Chappe  faw  twoR^iUIVM^ 
(laves  undrefs  a  chambermaid,  w^o  1^,  hy 
fome  trifling  negligence,  giren  oppence  to 
her  miflrefs :  after  having  uncover^fl  a^s  ^ 
as  her  waift»  one  placed  her  I>ead  betwixt 
his  knees ;  the  pther  held  her  by,tl)e  .feet: 
while  both,'  arnoed  v^ifh  tj^ro  iliafp  rt^^ 
violently  laihed  her  back,  till  it  pleaf^d.jfl^ 
tyrant  of  the  houfe  to  decree  //  wfts  enaujgh  7 
After  a  perufab  of  thefe  anecdotes  of 
Feudal  Tyranny,  I  ihall  take  leaye  to.trauf- 
.cribe  the  following  lines  from.  Goldjixuth — 

*^Calm  IS  tnj  foul,  not  apt  to  rife  in  arms. 

Except  when  faft-approaching  danger  Wftnmt 

Buty  whenconteuding  Chiefs  Mnrlri At  rhn  ThPCiifi 

CoAtra£ting  Regal  power,  to  ftretck  their  own  | 

When  I  behold  a  factious  Band  agree 

To  call  it  Freedom,  when  thcunifljb^es  are|cpe{ 

Eear,  Pit^',  Juftice,  Indigpation,  ftart, 

Trar.offrefbrve,.  ^nd  bare  my  fwclllng  heart; 

Till  half  a  Patriot^  half  a  Coward,  grown, 

I  fly  from  Petty  Tyrants— to  the  Throne.* 


GAMING^ 
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GAMING^ 

G AIDING  appears  to  be  an  univerial  pai^ 
$on.  Some  have  attempted  to  deny  it'4^ 
univeriality ;  they  have  imagined  that  it  k 
chiefly  prevalent  in  cold  climates,  where 
fuch  a  pailion  becomes  mod:  capable,  of. aj;i« 
tating  and  gratifying  the  torpid  mind$  of. 
their  inhabitants. 

But»  if  vtre  lay  afide  ipeculation,  and  tui^ 
to  fadts,  we  are  furely  vtrarranted  in  the  fupp 
pofition  that,  as  the  love  of  Gaming  pro^ 
ceeds  from  avarice — that  difhonouiablf 
paflion,  which,  probably,  for  fome  wi^ 
purpofes,  is  fo  congenial  to  the  hunnn 
heart — it  is  not  unjuft  to  conclude,  that  4t 
cxifts  with  equal  force  in  human  nature  j 
and,  confequently,  the  fatal  propenfity  of 
Gaming  is  to  be  difcovered,  as  well  amongft 
the  inhabitants  of  the  frigid  and  torrid 
zones,  as  amongA  thofe  of  the  milder  cli- 
mates. The  favage  and  the  civilized,  th^ 
illiterate  and  the  learned,  are  alike  captiva^ 

ted 
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ted  with  the  hope  of  accumulating  wealth 
without  the  labours  of  induftry. 

Mr.  Moore  has  lately  given  to  the  public 
an  elaborate  work,  which  profefledly  treats 
of  the  three  moft  important  topics  which 
a  writer  of  the  prefent  day  can  difcufs — 
Suicide,  Gaming,  and  Duelling.  He  .has 
collefted  a  variety  of  inflances  of  this  de- 
ftruftivc  paffion  being  prevalent  in  all  na- 
tions; and  I  ihall  juft  notice  thofe  which 
appear  moft  Angular; 

Dice^  and  that  little  pugnacious  liiimal 
the  Cock^  are  the  chief  inftruments  employed 
by  the  numerous  nations  of  the  Baft,  to 
agitate  their  minds  and  ruin  their  fortunes  1 
to  which  the  Chincfe — who'  arc  defperate 
gamefters — add  the  ufe  of  Cards.  When 
all  other  property  is  played  away,  the  Afi- 
atic  gambler  fcruples  not  to  ftake  his  wife^ 
or  his  childy  on  the  caft  of  a  die,  Dr  courage 
and  ftrength  of  a  martial  bird.  If  ftiU  un- 
fuccefsful,  the  laft  venture  he  ftakes  is^  bim^ 

Ml 

In  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon,  cock-Jigbting  is 
carried  to  a  great  height.  The  Sumatrans 
arc  addided  to  the  ufe  of  dice.     A  ftrong 

fpirit 
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fpirit  of  play  charafterizes  a  Malayan.  Af- 
ter having  refigncd  every  thing  to  tjbe  good 
fortune  of  the  winner,  he  is  reduced  to  a 
horrid  ftate  of  defperation ;  he  then  loofens 
,  a  certain  lock  of  hair,  which  indicates  war 
and  deftrudtion  to  all  the  raving  ganiefter 
meets.  He  intoxicates  himfelf  with  opium; 
and,  working  himfelf  up  into  a  fit  of  phren- 
zy,  he  bites  and  kills  every  one  who  comes 
in  his  way.  But,  as  foon  as  ever  this  lock 
is  feen  flowing,  it  is  lawful  to  fire  at  the 
perfon,  and  to  deftroy  him  as  fail  as  poffi- 
ble.  I  think  it  is  this  which  our  failors  call, 
/To  run  a  muck.'     Thus  Dryden  writes— 

•Frontlcfs,  and  fati re-proof,  he  fcours  the  ftreets, 

And  runs  an  Indian  Muck  at  all  he  meets.'  . 

Thus  alfo  Pope — 

*  Satire's  my  weapon,  but  Tm  too  dilcrcct 
To  nm  a  Miick^  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.' 

Johnfon  could  not  difcover  the  derivation 
of  the  word  Muck.  I  think  I  have  heard 
that  it  refers  to  their  employing,  on  thefc 
fatal  occafions,  a  muck^  or  lance. 

A  critical  friend  obferves,  that  to  '  run  a 
muck'  is  not  afubftantive  and  another  word 

5  f^^ 
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for  lance^  but  an  old  phrafe  for  attacking 
madly  and  indifcriminately.  It^s  brigin  r^ 
'mains  yet  to  be  known. 

To  difcharge  their  gambling  debtj,  the 
Siamefe  fell  their  pofTeffions,  their  faittiliei; 
and,  at  length,  themfelves.  The  Chineft 
play  night  and  day^  till  they  have  loft  aU 
they  are  worth ;  and  then  they  ufaally  go 
and  hang  themfelves.  Such  is  the  propfUl* 
iity  of  the  Japanefe  for  high  play;  that 
they  were  compelled  to  make  a  law,  that-^ 

*  Whoever  ventures  his  money  at  play,  (hall 
be  put  to  death/  In  the  newly-difcbveied 
iflands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  dicy  venture 
even  their  hatchets,  which  they  hold  as  in- 
valuable acquifitions,  on  running  matchesl 

*  We  faw  a  man,'  as  Cooke  writes  in  his  laft 
voyage,  *  beating  his  breaft,  and  tearing  hi» 
hair,  in  the  violence  of  rage,  for  having  loft 
three  hatchets  at  one  of  thefe  races,  and 
which  he  had  purchafed  with  nearly  half  hii 
property.' 

The  ancient  nations  were  not  Icfs  addid^ 
ed  to  gamiiig.  In  the  fame  volume  are  cd- 
Icded  numerous  inftances  amongft  the  an- 
cient Perfians,  Grecians,  and  Romans  i  the 
Goths,  tiie  Germans^  &Ct    To  notice  the 

sxijodera 


tno Jem  ones  were  a  melancholy  tafk :  theti 
is  hardly  a  family  in  Europe  Who  cannot 
record,  from  their  own  domefUc  annals^  the 
dreadful  prevalence  of  this  unfortunate  pzC^ 
(ton.  AfFe£tion  has  felt  the  keened  laceira* 
tionf,  and  Genius  been  irrecoverably  loft, 
by  a  wanton  fport,  which  doonled  to  de« 
ilru^ion  the  hopes  of  families,  and  confum* 
td  the  heart  of  the  gamefter  with  corrofivo 
kgony. 

Gamefter  and  Cheater  were  fynonjritibui 
f  errtis  in  the  time  of  Shakefpeare  and  Jon-* 
Ton :  they  have  hardly  loft  much  of  their 
double  fignification  in  the  pf efent  day» 


THE  ATHENIANS* 


Marville  has  given  tiiis  pleafing  ac* 
count  of  the  Atheniaais-^ 

*  The  Greeks  were  fo  polifhcd  a  nation^ 
that  tliey  treated  others  as  rude  and  barba-* . 
rous ;  but,  of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Athehiartj 
poffefled  a  more  refined  delicacy  in  the  po-* 
liter  arts,  and  an  exquifite  tafte  for  elo-^ 
(juence*    The  excellent  orators  who  ardfe 

amongft 
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amongfl  them  had  familiarized  them  With 
the  mod  perfed:  beauties  of  compofition. 

*  Pericles,  whofe  eloquence  they  compared 
to  lightnings  and  thunders,  had  fo  accuf* 
tomed  their  minds  to  fuffer  nothing  but  what 
was  pure,  elegant^  and  finifhed,  that  thoie 
who  had  to  fpeak  in  public,  looked  upon 
the  lowed  of  the  people  as  fo  many  cen« 
furers  of  what  they  were  going  to  fay.  Bu^ 
if  the  genius  of  this  people  had  become  & 
delicate  by  the  attic  eloquence  of  their  ora- 
tors, the  native  haughtinefs  of  the  Greeks 
was  much  increafed  by  their  fervile  adula- 
tion ;  fo  that  it  required  a  wonderful  dex* 
terity  to  ftretch  the  empire  of  Perfuafion 
over  men  who  always  would  be  treated  like^ 
maders. 

*  The  eftablifliment  of  the  Angular  law  of 
OJfract/m,  which  was  occafioned  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  Piiiflratus,  caufed  a  double  increaie 
of  pride  to  this  people,  who  were  already  fo 
prefumptuous.  Thus  runs  the  fentence  of 
this  famous  law — "  Let  no  one  of  us  excel 
the  others;  and,  if  there  fhould  be  one 
found  of  this  defcription,  let  him  go  and 
excel  elfe where."  By  this  law,  thofe  whofe 
great  merit  and  high  reputation  gave  um- 
brage 
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brage  to  their  citizens,  were  baniflied  for 
ten  years. 

*  It  was,  in  it's  commencement^  obferved 
with  fo  much  rigour,  that  Ariftides>  who  was 
furnamed  T!he  Juji^  and  who  had  perform- 
ed fo  many  great  aftions  for  the  glory  of 
his  country,  was  condemned  to  banifhment  t 
and,  although  this  fevefity  had  greatly 
abated  of  it's  rigour  under  Alcibiades,  and 
that  it  was  abolished  in  the  courfe  of  time  j 
there  remained,  in  the  manners  and  minds 
of  the  Athenians,  a  great  jealoufy  of  tholfe 
who  had  diftinguiflied  themfelves  by  fome 
extraordinary  merit ;  and  a  rigorous  feverity 
towards  their  orators,  which  conftraihed 
them  to  be  very  circumfpecft.  The  rules 
they  had  impofed  on  them  went  fo  far  a6 
to  prohibit  their  difplaying  ornaments  too 
elaborate,  which  might  difguife  their  real 
fentiments — images  and  motions,  caj^able 
of  affediing  and  foftening  their  auditors— >• 
for  they  regarded  the  firft  as  falfe  lights, 
that  might  miflead  their  reafonj  and  the 
latter,  as  attempts  to  encroach  on  their  li^ 
berty,  by  fwaying  their  paffiohs*  It  is  to 
this  we  muft  attribute  that  coldnefs  and  au* 
fterity  which  pervade  the  difcourfes  of  thefe 

Vol.  I.  C  c  orators, 
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orators,  and  which  rather  proceeded  from 
the  reftraint  laid  on  them  than  from  the 
qualities  of  their  genius* 

'  Befides  that  the  Athenians  were  haugh- 
ty, jealous  of  their  power,  and  aaftere  to- 
wards their  orators,  they  had  an  impatience, 
and  a  volatility  of  difpoiition,  which  occa- 
iicned  them  frequently  to  pafs  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another,  by  fudden  and  unexpeded 
refolutions,  and  often  broke  all  the  inea« 
fures  and  fchemes  of  thofe  who  attempted 
to  gain  them  over  to  their  fcntiments. 

*  A  hand  raifed,  or  a  loud  cry  from  (bmc 
fadtious  perfon,  in  an  afTembly,  was  oftea 
the  iignal  for  an  advice  that  was  to  be  dif« 
clofed,  or  of  a  counfel  which  was  to  be 
taken :  and  as  it  happens^  that  thofe  who 
are  the  mofl  infolent  when  they  command, 
are  the  moft  fupple  when  they  obey  5  the 
Athenians,  who  had  been  fo  haughty  duriag 
the  profperity  of  their  republic,  were  die 
moft  ab}ecl  Haves  to  the  fucceflbrs  of  Alex- 
ander ;  and  afterwards  to  the  Romans,  whea 
they  became  tlieir  mafters.  This  feeble  peo- 
ple had,  in  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  a 
fund  of  mean nefs  and  timidity,  which  made 
them  conftrain  their  orators   to   confoim 
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themfelves  to  their  manners  and  their  gi5- 
nius.  To  fucceed  with  them,  it  became 
neceflary  to  appear  to  refpeft  them>  vi^hilft 
they  taught  them  to  fear ;  to  flatter  and  to 
cenfure  them  at  the  fame  time-^a  policy 
which  Demofthenes,  who  well  knew  this 
people,  with  great  fucccfs  fo  fkilfully  ap- 
plied. 

*  This  people  has,  ho\yever,  produced 
great  men,  and  in  great  numbers ;  but  they^ 
had  io  feldom  a  (hare  in  the  public  refolu- 
tions,  that  their  merit,  of  which  they  have 
left  fo  many  illuftrious  teftimonies,  eannoti 
however,  make  a  general  rule  to  judge  of 
the  charafter  of  this  people*' 

To  this  ingenious  difcrimination  of  the 
charadler  of  the  Athenians,  I  (Cannot  forbear 
tranfcribing  an  animated  defcription  of  their 
luxuries,  carried  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  re- 
finement, and  opulent  elegance,  that  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  cenfuring  our  modern  dif- 
fipations,  may  be  reminded,  that  we  have! 
never  yet  approached  thofe  of  the  Grecians 
or  the  Romans.  It  is  extracted  from  Dr4 
Gillies's  Hiftory  of  Greece^ 

*  Inflead  of  the  breads  herbs,  and  fimpli 
fare,  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Solon> 

C  €  2  the 
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the  Athenians,  foon  after  the  8oth  Olym- 
piad, availed  themfclves  of  their  extenfiv^ 
commerce,  to  import  the  delicacies  of  dis- 
tant countries,  which  were  prepared  by  all 
the  refinements  of  cookery.  The  wines  of 
Cyprus  were  cooled  with  fnow  in  fummer; 
in  winter,  the  moft  delightful  flowers  adorn- 
ed the  tables  and  perfons  of  the  wealthy 
Athenians.  Nor  was  it  fufficient  to  be 
crowned  with  rofes,  unlefs  they  were  likc- 
wiie  anointed  with  the  mojft  precious  per- 
fumes. Parafitcs,  dancers,  and  bufFoons, 
were  an  ufual  appendage  of  every  entertain- 
ment. Among  the  weaker  fex,  the  paffion 
for  delicate  birds,  diflinguilhed  by  thck 
voice  or  plumage,  was  carried  to  fuch  an 
excefs,  as  merited  the  name  of  madnefs. 
The  bodies  of  fuch  youths  as  were  not  ad- 
dicted to  hunting  and  horfes,  which  began 
to  be  a  prevailing  tarte,  were  corrupted  by  a 
commerce  of  harlots,  who  had  reduced  their 
profcflion  into  fyjiem^  while  their  minds 
were  ftill  more  polluted  by  the  licentious 
philofophy  of  the  Sophifts.  It  is  unnecdTaiy 
to  crowd  the  pidlure;  vices  and  extravagance 
tCok  root  in  Athens  in  an  adminidration  the 
mofl  fplendid  and  profperous. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  this  lafl:  obferyatlpn  is  cleared  up 
by  the  remarks  of  Marville ;  for  it  appears 
that,  although  at  the  helm  of  ^miniftration 
fat  fuch  illuftrious  charafters,  they  had  little 
pr  no  /hare  in  the  adminiftratioji;  fince  the 
haughtinefs  and  volatility  of  the  Athenians 
were  fuch,  that  they  would  not  even  bear 
the  reprimands  of  their  Orators. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  even  the  Me- 
chanics in  Athens  pofiefTed  a  claflic  tafle» 
and  a  nicenefs  of  ear,  which  could  only  be 
ribe  efFeft  of  a  geijcral  4iffufion  of  national 
elegance.  This  may  fervc  as  a^  anecdote  of 
their  boafted  Atticifm. 

Philip  of  Macedon,  in  the  prcfent  age, 
would  have  merited  the  title  of  a  ClaOical 
Scholar.  I  have  already  given  the  noble 
Jetter  he  wrote  to  Ariftotle  on  the  birth  of 
jbis  fon.  The  prcfeht  anecdote  will  prove, 
that  he  mud  have  been — like  the  late  Fre- 
deric— not  lefs  partial  to  the  contempjative 
Minerva,  than  to  the  armed  Pallas.  To 
give  a  proof  of  his  gencrofity,  he  made  a 
prefent  to  tb^e  vaoquiihed  Athenians  of  five 
thoufand  meafures  of  wheat ;  but  this  was 
not  to  be  given  by  him  without  accompa- 
nying  it   by   an  oration.     While  he  was 

C  c  3  holding 
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holding  his  difcourfe  to  the  people,  he  com-> 
mitted  a  folecifm  in  language,  which  tho 
attic  ear  of  an  Athenian  immediately  catch- 
ing, he  boldly  reproved  him.  *  For  this,'  tho 
Claflic  Monarch  continued,  *  I  grant  you 
five  thoufand  more.* 


THE  ITALIANSi. 

The  charafter  of  the  Italians,  even  fo 
late  as  in  the  laft  century,  prefents  a  melan-i 
choly  contemplation  to  the  Philofopher, 
How  are  we  to  account  for  a  whole  nation 
being  infected  with  fome  of  the  darkeft  paf- 
iions  that  (lain  the  human  foul  ?  Atheifm 
and  Debauchery  pervaded  every  rank ;  and 
the  hand  of  the  Italian  continually  grafped 
the  dagger  and  the  drug.  What  yet  height- 
ens the  enormity  of  thefe  crimes,  is  the  *  im- 
mortal hatred' — to  make  ufe  of  a  poetical 
expreffion — which  charadlerized  this  Nation 
of  Aflaflins.  Naude,  who  draws  his  re- 
marks from  perfonal  obfervation,  with  one 
or  two  anecdotes,  will  inform  the  reader 
that  thde  cenfures  are  not  unjuft. 

« Italy 
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'  *  Italy  is  crowded  with  thofc  kinds  of  men 
who  penetrate  as  hv  into  Nature  as  their 
abilities  permit  them;  and,  having  done 
this,  will  believe  nothing  more.  T«  trace 
God,  in  the  diforder  in  which  the  world  is 
now*  we  muft  polTefs  modcfty  and  humi« 
fity.  Italy  abounds  with  Libertines  and 
Atheifts;  yet  the  number  of  their  writers, 
who  have  written  on  the  Immortality  of  the 
Soul,  is  incredible.  But  I  am  apt  to  think 
that  thofc  very  vmters  believe  no  more 
than  the  reft :  for  I  hold  this  maxim  certain, 
that  tie  doubt  in  which  they  are  is  one 
Df  the  firft  caufes  that  obliges  them  to 
write ;  and  add,  alfo,  that  all  their  writings 
ire  fo  feeble,  that  no  one  can  ftrengthen 
^is  faith  by  their  fentiments.  Thus,  inftead 
)f  inftrudting,  they  make  a  reader  pcrfedly 
fceptical. 

'  Italy  is  a  country,  at  the  fame  time,  full 
)f  Impoftures  and  Superftitions :  fome  do 
K)t  believe  enough,  and  others  believe  every 
hing.  Every  day,  without  truth,  and 
vithout  reafon,  miracles  take  place.  I  re- 
nember  that  a  certain  pOor  man  was  near- 
y  drowned,  and  was  drawn  out  of  the  wa- 
zx  almoft  dead.     He  recovered;   and  his 

C  c  4  recovery 
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recovery  was  firmly  believed  to  be  owing  to 
a  medal  of  Saint  Philip  of  Neri»  which  hq 
happened  to  have  in  his  chaplet.  I  did  not 
fee  any  thing  miraculous  in  thisji  I  iaid| 
and  that  it  certainly  was  not  always  a  miia* 
cle  when  a  manefcaped  frombcingdrowncdj 
nor  did  I  believe  that  Saint  Philip  thought 
one  moment  concerning  the  fate  of  this 
man. 

'  It  i3  but  diree  months  fince,  that  the 
church  of  this  new  faint  fell  in  at  Trepani, 
when  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  congrega* 
tion,  who  were  invoking  his  favours,  got 
wounded  and  killed.  It  was  then»  rather^ 
that  the  faint  fhould  have  fhewn  his  miracu* 
lous  powers,  and  have  faved  thofe  good 
Chriflians  who  were  fupplicating  God  andt 
his  faintfhip.  Had  this  been  the  cafe^  it 
would  have  turned  out  an  excellent  miiacley 
and,  what  few  miracles  are  accompanied  by, 
have  had  a  confiderable  number  of  witneflcs 
to  verify  it. 

*  The  Italians  are  an  agreeable  people 
enough ;  but,  too  frequently,  they  arc  found 
vindictive  and  treacherous.  Revenge  and 
treachery  are  the  great  fins  of  the  Italians 

and 
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and  the  Orientals  j  and.  they  poifon  to  the 
very  mice  in  their  houfes. 

*  It  is  a  maxim  received  into  the  politics 
of  this  country,  however  it  may  be  inimical 
to  the  laws  of  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  beft  to 
defend  and  to  avenge  ourfelves  before  worfe 
happens.  As  they  have  great  fenfe,  they 
will  never  offend  you  ;  but  they  will  never 
pardon  you,  if  you  otfend  them  j  and  they 
■will  purfue  their  revenge,  after  an  interval 
pf  fifty  years  has  elapfed  fince  the  offence 
jiadbeen  firft  given.  They  have  this  pro- 
verb much  in  efteem — ^  Cbi  offende,  nonper- 
dona  mai.'  , 

Defcartes,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  writes 
thus — '  Be  not  fo  defirous  to  live  under 
Italian  Ikies ;  there  is  a  contagion  that  poi- 
fons  it's  breezes;  the  heat  of  the  day  kindles 
a  fever  in  the  delicate  frame ;  the  evening 
airs  are  unwholefome  ;  and  the  deep  {hades 
of  the  night  conceal  robberies  and  affaflina- 
tions  !' 

The  following  anecdotes  of  Italian  re- 
venge are  of  good  authority.  An  Italian 
feigned  to  be  reconciled  with  one  who  had 
offended  him.  One  evening,  when  they 
walked  out  together  in  a  retired  fpot,  the 
Italian 
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Italian  fcized  him  by  the  back ;  and,  draw** 
ing  a  dagger,  threatened  to  ftab  him,  if  hd 
did  not  abjure  and  curfe  the  Creator.  The 
other,  in  vain,  entreated  that  he  might  not 
be  obliged  to  commit  what  he  felt  a  horror 
in  doing;  but,  to  fave  his  life,  at  length  he 
complied.  The  affaflin,  having  now  com* 
pleated  his  wifli,  plunged  the  poignard  in 
his  bofom;  and  exulting  exclaimed,  that 
he  had  revenged  himfelf  in  the  moft  dread- 
ful manner  poffible ;  for  he  had  caufcd  the 
body  and  the  foul  of  his  enemy  to  perilh  at 
a  lingle  ftroke ! 

One  Giufeppe  Bertoldo,  after  an  abfence 
of  ten  years,  heard  that  a  perfon,  who  had 
ferved  him  an  ill  turn,  refided  in  flourifhing 
.  circumftances  in  India :  he  embarks  dircdt- 
ly;  he  arrives;  he  follows  him  clofely  for 
two  years ;  and,  at  length,  having  found 
him  one  day  alone,  and  unarmed,  in  a  foli- 
tary  fpot,  he  aflaflinates  him. 

There  is  a  narration,  written  in  Italian, 
in  a  manufcript  in  the  French  king's  library, 
tacked  to  the  end  of  a  volume  intitled— 
^  Le  glorie  degV  incogniti  di  Padoua^  It 
difplays  a  chain  of  treachery  dishonourable 
to  the  human  character.     It  is  tranflated  id 

the 
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the  Addenda  to  the  Anecdotes  of  Mr.  An- 
drews.  In  Addifdn's  Travels^  there  is  aa 
account  of  an  aiTaflination  in  Italy,  not  lef$ 
remarkable  than  thofe  we  have  noticed,  I 
fhall  add  an  inftance  of  poifbmng,  which 
cannot  fail  to  intcreft  the  reader  of  icnfihi- 
lity. 

Francis  of  Medicis,  after  the  death  of  his 
laldy,  fell  deeply  ia  love  with  a  young  noble 
Venetian,  named  Bianca  Capella,  whom  he 
married.  This  lady,  who  paflionately  lov-. 
ed  the  duke  her  hufband,  was  the  caufe  of 
"his  death;  attempting  to  revenge  herfelf  ^ 
f  Italienne — as  my  author  cxprefies  it — of 
a  prince  who  was  a  relation  of  Francis*  She 
had,  with  this  defign,  poifbned  fomc  olfve^ 
that  were  to  have  been  prefented  to  him. 
Francis,  having  met  the  fervant,  took  two^ 
and  eat  them  :  very  fliortly  after  he  began 
to  feel  their  mortal  effedls.  Bianca  Capella, 
who  now  faw  the  miftake  that  had  taken 
place,  and  the  qui  pro  quo  that  had  caufed 
the  death  of  her  beloved  duke,  took  alio  of 
tlie  fame  olives  ;  and,  having  fwallowed 
them,  fhe  threw  herfelf  on  the  bed,  em- 
bracing her  dying  lord,  and  expired  in  hia 
;irms. 

Voltaire, 
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Voltaire,  in  his  Univcrfal  Hiftory,  qIh 
ferves,  that  ajfajjinations  were  common  in 
Italy  in  the  fixteenth  century.  He  defcribcs 
forcibly  the  great  misfortune  of  it's  wanting 
a  general  police.  He  notices  the  banditti 
that  for  a  long  tipe  infefled  it,  in  the  midft 
of  the  polite  arts.  Thefe  are  Ibmc  of  fiis 
words  ;  *  The  ufe  of  the  Jliletto  was  but  too 
common  in  the  towns,  while  the  bandittj 
infefted  the  country.  The  fcbokrs  of  Pa-r 
dua  were  accuflomed  to  knock  people  dowq 
in  the  night,  as  they  walked  through  the 
piazzas.* 

I  have  quoted  the  opinipn  of  VpHaire  t9 
ftrengthen  my  own ;  which,  indeed,  became 
very  necefTary,  as  it  feems  to  dialer  frorn 
that  of  the  ingenious  Monthly  Reviewen 

Since  the  above  has  been  written,  an  Ita- 
lian,  a  man  of  letters,  has  acknowledged^ 
that  the  reprefentation  which  I  haye  given 
of  this  polite  nation  is  by  no  means  exag- 
gerated. He  has  even  confeflcd,  that  thi? 
charafter  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  unjuft,  if 
applied  to  them  even  fo  late  as  within  Jbalf 
a  century. 


SPANISH 
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SPANISH    ETIQJJETTE* 

The  Etiquette— or  Rules  to  be  obfervcd 
in  the  royal  palaces — ^is  neceflary,  writes 
Baron  Bielfield,  for  keeping  order  at  court. 
In  Spain^  it  was  carried  to  fuch  lengths  as 
to  make  martyrs  of  their  Kings.  Here  is 
an  inflance ;  at  which^  in  ipite  of  the  £atal 
confequences  it  produced,  one  cannot  re- 
frain from  fmiling— 

Philip  the  Third  being  gravely Jeated—^s 
Spaniards  generally  are — ^by  a  chimney 
where  the  fire-maker  of  the  court  had  kind- 
led  fo  great  a  quantity  of  wood  that  the 
Monarch  was  nearly  fufFocated  with  heat, 
his  grandeur  would  not  fufFer  him  to  rife 
from  the  chair;  and  the  domeftics  could  not 
prefume  to  enter  the  apartment,  becaufe  it 
was  againft  the  Etiquette.  At  length,  the 
Marquis  de  Potat  appeared,  and  the  King 
ordered  him  to  damp  the  fires :  but  be  ex- 
cufed  himfelf ;  alledging,  that  he  was  for*- 
bidden  by  the  Etiquette  to  perform  fuch  a 
fundion,  for  which  the  Duke  D'Ufleda ought 

to 
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to  be  called  upon,  as  it  was  his  bu(inefs« 
The  Duke  was  gone  out ;  the  fire  burnt 
fiercer;  and  the  King  endured  it,  rather 
than  derogate  froni  his  dignity.  But  his 
blood  was  hcate:d  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  an 
eryfipelas  bioke  out  in  his  head  the  next  day; 
which,  being  fucceeded  by  a  violent  fever, 
carried  him  off  in  1 62 1 ,  and  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  palace  was  once  on  fire;  a  fol- 
dier,  who  knew  the  King's  filler  was  in 
her  apartment,  and  mufl  inevitably  have 
been  confiimed  in  a  few  moments  by  the 
flames,  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  rufhed  in,  and 
brought  her  Highnefs  fafe  out  in  his  arms : 
but  the  Spanifli  Etiquette  was  here  woefully 
broken  into  !  The  loyal  foldier  was  brought 
to  trial ;  and,  as  it  was  impoffible  to  deny 
that  he  had  entered  her  apartment,  the 
judges  condemned  him  to  die  I  The  Spa- 
nifli Princels,  however,  condefcended,  in 
confidcration  of  the  circumflance,  to  pardon 
the  foldier,  and  very  benevolently  faved 
his  life  ! 

When  Charles  the  Second  received  the 

compliments  of  the  Grandees,  who  kificd 

handsonoccafionof  his  afcendingthe  throne, 

4  one 
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one  in  the  excefs  of  his  zeal  ventured  to  ufe 
the  word  Friend^in  his  compliments  of  con- 
dolance  and  felicitation.  The  grave  young 
monarch,  darting  from  him>  and  fwcUing 
with  authority,  exclaimed — Los  Reyesno  tie-^ 
nen  fus  Faffklhs  pot  Amgos^Jin^per  Servido-- 
res:  kings  have  not  their  Va^als  for  Frbf»ite» 
but  for  Servants. — An  elegant  monarch  la- 
mented the  hard  ibrtun^  of  Kings,  that  they 
could  have  no  friend.  .'Charlos  muft;  ha^ 
thought  differently, 

One  more  inftance^  not  lefs  extravagaiit 
than  any  of  tbefe.  When  I&bella,  iiv>thcr 
of  Philip  IL  was  ready  to  be  delivered  of  hini^ 
fhe  commanded  that  all  the  lighta  (hoiild 
be  extinguifhed ;  that  if  the  vbkftccof  jber 
pain  fbould  occasion  her  face  to  chaii^  €0^* 
lour,  no  one  might  perceive  it«  And  when 
the  midwife  faid— Madam,  cry  out,  that 
will  give  yt)u  eafe — (he  anfwered  ia  good 
Spanifi — How  dare  you  give  mc  fuch  ad- 
vice ?  I  would  rather  die  than  ory  oitL 

After  this,  wc  may  exclaim,  witk  toot 
Englifli  Satirift— - 

<  Spain  gives  us  priir-«-which  Spain  to  all  di»  ctrdi 
May  largely  give,  nor  fear  herfelf  a  dearth  ^ 

ChumuiU* 
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POPE  SIXTUS  THE  FIFTH* 

A  SINGULAR  revolution  of  fortune  hap- 
pened to  Pope  Sixtus  the  Fifth.  He  was 
originally  a  fwine-herd.  When  he  firft  came 
to  Rome^  he  was  conflrained  to  beg  alms. 
Having  coUefted  a  little  filvcr,  he  one  day 
flood  deliberating  with  himfelf»  whether  be 
(hould  employ  it  in  the  purchafe  of  a  ]oaf» 
which  the  keennefs  of  his  appetite  remiDded 
him  would  prove  a  very  agreeable  acquifi* 
tion ;  or,  in  a  pair  of  fhoes^  which  his  ten 
toes  terribly  complained  of  wanting.  In 
this  conflidt  of  irrefolution,  his  face  be- 
trayed the  anxiety  of  his  mind.  A  tradef- 
.  man,  who  had  for  fome  time  obferved 
his  embarraflment^  aflced  him  the  occafion 
of  it.  He  told  him  frankly  the  caufe ;  but 
he  did  it  in  fo  facetious  a  manner^  that  the 
tradefman  refolved  to  finifh  his  perplexity 
by  inviting  him  to  a  good  dinner.  When 
Sixtus  became  Pope,  he  did  not  forget  to 
return  the  dinner  to  the  benevolent  tradef- 
man. 

3  To 


To  give  an  inftance  of  his  abilities  as  a 
I^Dlitician.     When  h«  firft  afpired   in  hfs 
mind  to  the  Popedom,  while  he  was  Vet  a 
Cardinal,  he  counterfeited  illnefs  and  old 
age  iox  fifteen  years.    During  the  Conclave^ 
which  was  affcmbled  to  create  a  Pope,  he 
continually  leaned  on  his  crutch ;  and  Vefy 
frequently  interrupted  the  fage  deliberations 
of  the  Conclave  by  a  hollow  cough,  aivl 
violent  fpitting*    This  fcheme  took  fo  welU 
that  the  Cardinals  fell  into  the  trap;  and 
every  one  thinking  that^  by  elefting  Sixtus^ 
he  might  himfelf  ftand  a  chance  of  being  in 
a  fhort  time  ele£ted>  he  was  chofen  unani- 
tnoufly*     Soon  after  the  election  was  coa-^ 
eluded^  the  new  Pope  performed  a  miracle  ? 
"his  legs  became  vigorous ;  his  body,  that  had 
Ijcen  before  curbed,  became  firm  and  ereft  i 
his  cough  was  diffipated  \  and  he  fhewed» 
in  a  flioit  time,  of  what  he  was  capable. 

What  he  had  obtained  by  fuch  fingular 
artifice  he  Maintained  with  as  fingular 
•haughtinefs*  Cardinal  Efte^  for  a  written 
promife  which  Sixtus  gave  him,  greatly  af* 
iifted  in  making  him  Pope  \  but  Sixtus  did 
not  always  grant  the  Cardinal  the  many 
"favours  he  was  continually  afking.  Once» 
Vol.  I,  D  d  in 
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■ 

in  a  palTion,  he  faid — Padre  fantOy  lo  vi  6fat^ 
to  Papa. — Holy  Father !  it  was  me  who 
made  you  Pope.  To  which  Sixtus  replied— 
hajciatemi  dunque  ejferc  Pafa.-^hct  me, 
then,  be  Pope.  Such  are  generally  the  re- 
plies of  tliofe  politicians,  whofe  fupcrior 
MacAiave/ifm  (if  the  expreflion  be  allowed) 
has  turned  to  their  own  account  the  intercft* 
cd  motives  of  inferior  politicians. 


VICAR  OF  BRAY. 

The  reader  has  frequently  heard  this 
vcrend  fon  of  the  Church  mentioned :  pro* 
bably  his  name  may  have  outlived  the  recol- 
ledlion  of  his  pious  manoeuvres :  he  was  in 
his  principles  a  Sixtus  tlic  Fifth. 

The  Vicar  of  Bray,  in  Berk(hire,  was  a 
Papift  under  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
•and  a  Proteftant  under  Edward  the  Sixth; 
he  was  a  Papift  again  under  Queen  Maiyt 
and  at  length  became  a  Proteftant  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  this  ican- 
dal  to  the  gown  was  reproached  for  his 
verfatility  of  religiolis  creeds,  he  made  an^i^ 
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fwcr,  *  I  cannot  help  that :  but,  if  I  changed 
my  religion,  I  am  fure  I  kept  true  to  my 
principle ;  which  is,  to  live  and  die  Vicar 
of  Bray!' 


THE  BODY  OF  C^SAR» 

A  SKILFUL  orator  fometimes  employs 
peifuafions  more  Forcible  than  the  figures, 
or  flowers  of  rhetoric  can  yield.  Here  is 
an  inftancc-i^— 

Marc  Antony,  haranguing  the  Roman 
people  after  the  death  of  Caefar,  who  had 
juil  been  aifaflinated  by  the  Senate,  held  out 
to  ^jie  obfervation  of  the  people  the  robe 
of  this  great  man,  all  bloody,  and  pierced 
through  in  two-and-twenty  places.  This 
made  fo  great  an  impreflion  on  the  minds  of 
thofe  who  were  prefent,  that  it  appeared, 
not  that  Cajfar  had  been  aflaffinated,  hut  that 
the  confpirators  were  then  actually  affaili* 
sating  him. 
-   Scudery  has  a  £ne  vcrfe  on  this  Jfubjedl — 

C'eft  le  fang  de  Celar,  Rolnauns,  qui  parle  a  vout. 
Y(  Romant,  mark !  'tis  C«0Gu:*t  blood. tliat  fpeaks. 

D  d  2  The 
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The  fentiments  of  Anthony,  King  of  Ni- 
varre,  father  to  Henry  IV.  of  France,  muft 
have  been  fimilar,  as  appears  by  the  follow- 
ing anecdote.  The  Duke  of  Guife  had  re- 
folved  to  aflairinate  him  in  the  prefence  of 
Francis  the  Second.  Anthony  of  Navarre, 
lays  Voltaire,  had  a  fearlefs  heart*  He  was 
informed  of  the  confpiracy ;  which  did  not, 
however,  hinder  him  from  going  to  the 
chamber  in  which  it  was  to  have  been  cf- 
fefted.  •  If  they  kill  me  (he  told  his  confi- 
dential friend)  take  my  bloody  Jhirt^.  bring 
it  to  my  fon,  and  my  wife :  they  will  read  m 
my  Mood  what  they  fliall  do  to  revenge  mc/ 


PATRIOTIC  MALEVOLENCB* 

There  is  a  pafTion  exifting  in  the  heart 
of  man,  tliat  I  am  at  a  lofs  whether  to  confi- 
dcr  as  proceeding  from  an  excefs  of  malevo- 
lence, or  an  excefs  of  patriotifin.  This 
paliion  cannot  fuffer  even  that  the  Heip  or 
Author  of  a  rival  nation  fliould  be  found  Xb 
merit  praife,  though  an  inteiVal  of  a  thou* 
fand  years  may  have  elapfed  fince  their  days  1 

Whote 
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Whole  hiftories  have  been  written  in  this 
ftyle,  where  the  hiftoriaii  has  fet  out  with  a 
refolution  of  detracting  from,  or  denying, 
the  merits  of  a  rival  nation.  To  give  an 
inftance  in  modern  times — 

A  French  writer  has  wilfully  mifreprefent^ 
ed  the  famous  anecdote  recorded  of  our 
Canute,  and  endeavoured  to  convey  an  idea 
that  we  have  ever  been  a  nation  of  haughty 
barbarians.  It  cannot  be  ignorance,  but 
wilful  mifreprefentation.  The  anecdote'  was 
never  related  but  in  one  manner,  and  which 
reflects  great  honour  on  our  ancient  mo- 
narch. The  author  attempts  to  proye,  that 
the  Englifli  nation  have  been  overbearing 
from  the  remotefl  times ;  ^d  thi$  he  in- 
ftances  by  giving  the  anecdote  of  Canute  in 
this  fenfelefs  narration— 

*  Canute,  King  of  England,  imitating  his 
predeceflbrs,  who  called  themfelves  lords 
and  fovereigns  of  the  fea,  refolved  to  take 
pofleffion  of  this  title  folemnly,  that,  in  fu- 
ture times,  it  fhould  not  be  contefted*  Per- 
fuaded  that  he  could  not  render  this  a(St 
more  authentic  than  by  obliging  the  fea  it- 
felf  to  come  and  pay  him  homage,  as  to  it's 
fevereign,  about  the  time  of  the  tide,  he 
faifed  his  throne  by  thefea-fidej  and  thcre^ 

D  d  3  appa* 
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apparelled  in  his  royal  robes,  he  held  this 
language  to  the  fca,  when  it  rolled  towards 
him — "  Know,  that  thou  art  fubjeftcd  to 
me :  the  earth  on  which  I  fit  is  mine :  and 
that,  till  now,  nope  has  ever  dared  to  re-r 
volt  from  my  will.  I  command  thee,  then^ 
that  thou  rcm-ain  where  thou  art,  without 
daring  to  approach  thy  lord,  and  foil  his 
robes !"  Scarce  had  he  concluded  this 
fpeech,  when  a  wave  overturned  his  throne; 
and,  having  wetted  him  from  head  to 
foot,  taught  him  in  what  manner  he  was 
to  rely  on  the  obedience  of  this  clc-^t 
mcnt/ 

Who  does  not  here  immediately  perccivc,j 
that,  to  throw  out  a  fatirical  ftroke  on  the 
Englifli  nation  for  their  naval  power,  the 
author  has  wilfully  difguifed  this  famous  re- 
proof of  Canute  to  his  courtiers,  and  endea- 
voured to  turn  into  ridicule  the  pride  and 
the  boaft  of  the  Britiih  nation  ? 

It  is  thus,  alfo,  tliat  the  Spanifh  Literati 
have  fpread  an  uncandid  report  concerning 
the  Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sa^c.  Defpairing  of  pro- 
ducing a  compofiticn  of  fimilar  merit,  yet 
fccming  deiirous  of  the  honaur,  they  have 
taken  advantage  of  his  Spanifh  charafters 
and  his  mode  of  narration,  and  they  have 

yentured 
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▼cntured  to  fay,  that,  that  celebrated  work 
is  a  tranjlation  from  the  Spanijh.  They  have 
contrived  this  abfurd  information  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner :  the  SpaniHi  author  having 
interfperfed  a  variety  of  political  paiTages 
throughout  the  original,  which  were  highly 
ofFenfivc  to  the  government,  it  remained,  for 
this  reafon,  unpubliftied.  When  Le  Sage 
was  fecretary  to  the  French  ambafTador,  hc„ 
who  knew  the  value  of  the  work,  refcinded 
the  offending  parts,  and  formed  from  the 
remains  that  agreeable  romance.  Similar 
reports  prevail  againft  every  enndnent  perfon, 
in  common  life ;  but  that  they  fhould  fo 
frequently  occur  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
can  only  be  attributed  to  that  difhonefl  pa* 
triotifm  which  would  level  evpry  jpierit  of  a 
rival  nation, 


W"""*^F""-*^» 


DOUGLAS, 


It  may  be  recorded,  as  a  fpecies  of  Puri- 
tanic favagenefs  and  Gothic  barbarifm,  that, 
no  later  than  in  the  year  1757,  ^  ^^^^  ^f  g^* 
Plus  was  perfccuted  becaufe  he  had  written  9 

P  d  4  Tragedy^ 
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Tragedy,  which  tended  by  no  means  to 
hurt  the  morals ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by 
awakening  the  fweeteft  piety,  and  the  noblef 
paflions,  would  rather  elevate  the  iou],  an4 
purify  the  mind. 

When  Mr.  Home,  the  author  of  the  tra-r 
gedy  of  Don^Has,  had  it  performed  at  Edin-f 
burgh  ;  and,  becaufe  fame  of  the  divinest 
Iiis  acquaiiitance>  attended  the  repreienta* 
tion,  the  clergy,  with  the  monaftic  fpirit  of 
the  darkell  ages,  publiflied  the  prefent  P^- 
per,  which  I  ihall  abridge  for  the  contem-- 
plation  of  the  reader,  who  may  wonder  to 
fee  fuch  a  compofition  written  la  the  eigh^ 
teenth  century. 

'  On  Weunefday,  February  the  2d,  1 757t 
the  Prcibytery  of  Giafgow  came  to  the  folr 
lowing  refolution.  They  having  Ipcij  ^ 
printed  Paper,  intituled — "  An  Admonition 
and  Exhortation  of  the  reverend  Prefbyteiy 
of  Edinburgh ;"  which,  among  other  evUs 
prevailing,  obferving  the  following  rnelan-' 
cboly^  but  notorious f  fadls :  that  one,  who  is 
a  Minifler  of  the  Church  of  Scotlandf  did 
himjelf  write  and  compofe  a  Stage^play^  in-? 
tituled — *'  The  Tragedy  of  Douglas,*'  an4 
got  it  to  be  adted  at  the  theatre  of  Edin* 

^urgh  i 
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burgh ;  and  that  he,  with  feveral  other 
Minifters  of  the  Church,  were  prefent;  and 
Jome  of  them,  oftener  than  oncct  at  the  a(Sing 
of  the  faid  Play,  before  a  numerous  audience. 
The  Prefbytery,  being  deeply  affeSied  with, 
this  new  and  ftrange  appearance,  do  pub- 
lilh  thefe  fentiments,  &c.' — Sentiments  with 
which  I  will  not  difguft  the  reader. 


CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF   POVERTV. 

Mr.  Morjn  has  formed,  a  little  Hiftory 
^f  Poverty,  which  I  fhall  endeavour  to 
abridge. 

It  is  difHcult  precifely  to  fix  on  the  epoch 
of  Poverty,  or  to  mark  with  accuracy  the 
moment  of  it's  birth.  Chronologifts  are 
filent ;  and  thofe  who  have  formed  genealo- 
gies of  the  Gods,  have  not  noticed  this 
Deity's,  though  ihe  has  been  admitted  as 
fuch  in  the  Pagan  heaven,  and  has  had  tem- 
ples and  altars  on  earth.  The  Fabulifts 
have  pleafingly  narrated  of  her,  that  at  the 
feaft  which  Jupiter  gave  on  the  birth  of 
Venus,  Hie  modeftjy  flood  at  the  gate  of  the 

ii  palace. 
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palace,  to  gather  the  remains  of  the  celef- 
tiil  banquet ;  when  fhe  obferved  Plutus^  the 
God  of  Riches,  inebriated,  not  with  wine» 
but  with  nedtar,  roll  out  of  the  heavenly 
refidence ;  and,  pafling  into  the  Olympian 
gardens,  he  threw  himiVif  ona  vernal  bank, 
She  feized  this  opportunity  to  become  fami- 
liar with  the  God.  The  frolickfome  Deity 
honoured  her  with  his  carcfTes ;  and^  from 
this  amour  fprung  the  God  of  Love,  who 
refembles  his  father  in  jollity  and  mirth, 
and  his  mother  in  his  nudity.  This  fabu- 
lous narration  is  taken  from  the  divine  Plato, 
Let  us  now  turn  to  it's  hiftoric  extraction. 

Poverty,  though  of  remote  antiquity,  did 
not  exifl:  from  the  earlieft  times.  In  tlit 
firft  Age,  diftinguiftied  by  the  epithet  of  the 
Golden,  it  certainly  was  unknown,  In  tho 
terreftrial  Paradife  it  never  entered.  This 
Age,  however,  had  but  the  duration  of  a 
flower  t  when  it  finiflied.  Poverty-began  tQ 
appear.  '  The  anceftors  of  the  human  race, 
if  they  did  not  meet  her  face  to  face,  knew 
her  in  a  partial  degree.  She  muft  have  made 
a  rapid  progrefs  at  the  time  of  Cain  ;  for 
Jofephus  informs  us,  he  fcoured  the  coun- 
try with  a  banditti.     Proceeding  from  this 

obicurc 
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obfcure  period,  it  is  Certain  (he  was  firmly 
eftabliflied  in  the  Patriarchal  age.  It  is  then 
yrt  hear  of  merchants,  whp  publicly  praftiC-' 
cd  the  commerce  of  vending  ilaves,  which 
indicates  the  utmoft  degree  of  Poverty. 
She  is  diftindtly  marked  by  Job :  this  holy; 
man  protefls»  that  he  had .  nothing  to  re^ 
proach  himfelf  with  refpedling  the  Poor, 
for  he  had  aflifted  them  in  their  neceffities» 

As  we  advance  in  the  Scriptures,  we  ob« 
ferve  the  Legiflators  paid  great  attention  to 
their  relief.  Mofes,  by  his  wife  precautions^ 
endeavoured  to  foften  the  rigours,  of  this 
unhappy  ft  ate.  The  divifion  of  laQds,  by 
tribes  and  families;  the  ieptennial  jubilees ; 
the  regulation  to  beftow,atthc  harveft-time, 
i  certain  portion  of  all  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  for  thofe  families  who  were  in  want ; 
and  the  obligation  of  his  moral  law,  to  love 
oner's  neighbour  as  one's  felf}  were  fo  many 
mounds  eredted  againft  the  inundations  of 
Poverty.  It  was  thus  that  the  Jews,  under' 
their  Ariftocratic  government,  had  few  or 
no  Mendicants* — Their  Kings  were  unjuft| 
and^  rapacioufly  feizing  on  inheritances 
which  were  not  their  right,  increaf^d  the 
2  numbers 
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numbers  of  the  Poor.  From  the  reign:  of 
David  there  were  oppreffive  governors, 
who  devoured  the  people  as  their  bread.  It. 
was  ft  ill  worfe  under  the  foreign  powers  of 
Babylon,  of  Pprfia,  and  the  Roman  Empe- 
rors. Such  were  the  extortions  of  their 
publicans,  and  the  avarice  of  their  gover- 
nors, that  the  number  of  mendicants  was 
dreadfully  augmented ;  and  it  was  probably 
fqr  that  reafon  that  the  opulent  families 
confecrated  a  tenth  part  of  their  property 
for  their  fuccour,  as  appe^trs  in  the  time  of 
the  Evangelifts,  .  In  the  preceding  ages^  no 
more  was  given — as  their  cafuifts  aiTure  us 
—than  the  fortieth,  or  thirtieth  part ;  a  cuf- 
tom  which  this  unfortunate  nation,  to  the 
prefent  hour,  prefcrve,  and  look  on  it  9s  an 
indifpenfable  duty;  fo  much  fo,  that  if  there 
are  no  Poor  of  their  nation  where  they  re- 
fide,  they  fend  it  to  the  moft  diftant  parts. 
The  Jewifli  merchants  always  make  this 
charity  a  regular  charge  in  \heir  tranfadUons 
with  each  other ;  and,  at  the  clofe  of  the 
year,  render  an  account  to  the  Poor  of 
their  nation. 

By  the  example  of  Mofes,   the  ancient 
legiflators  were  taught  to  pay  a  fimilar  at- 
tention 
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tention  to  the  Poor.  Likehihi,  theypiib- 
lifhed  laws  refpeaing^hfe  ili\^ifi6n  dffind^;; 
and  manyordinanccs  Wer6  ihade  for  Ine  ^e^ 
nefit  of  thofe  whohi  fitts,  inundation^;  War^ 
or  bad  harvefts,  had  reduced  to  witk.'  '^Sn-^ 
vinced  that  tdlenefs  more  iftfevkibly  lni:f Or 
duced  poverty,  than  any  bthfer  ifa'ufe^'the'Jlf  • 
punifhed  it  rigoroudy:  the  Egyptiahs  ihadi 
it  criminal ;  and  no  Vagabonds  or  mehgla 
cants  were  fufFeitd,  under  *  afi^  '  pretAiVJi^ 
whatever.  Thofe  who  Wei*e  GofiVi<a«d^<)f 
nothfuln^fs,  and  ftill  refafed  tb  hblitfr  foi 

m 

the  public,  when  labours  were  offferied  to 
them,  were  punifhedf  with  death.  It  was 
the  Egyptian  tafk-maAers  who  obfervedffcat 
the  Ifraelites  were  an  idle  nation,  and  objfiged 
them  to  furiiifli  bricks  for  the  eredlbn  of 
thofe  famous  pyramids,  which  are  the  workj^ 
of  men  who  otherwife  had  remained  vaga- 
bonds and  mendicants. 

The  fame  fpirit  infpired  Greece.  Lycijr- 
gus  would  not  have  in  his  republic  either 
poor  or  ricA :  they  lived  and  laboured  ia 
common.  As,  in  the  prefent  times,  every 
family  has  it's  ftores  and  cellars,  fo  they 
had  public  ones,  and  diftributed  the  provi- 
fions  according  to  the  ages  and  conftitutionS 
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of  the  people.  If  the  fame  regulation  was 
not  precifety  obfcrved  by  the  AthenianSjr 
the  Corinthians,  and  the  other  people  of 
Greece,  the  fame  maxim  exifted  in  full 
force  againft  idlenefs. 

According  to  the  laws  of  Draco,  Solon^ 
&c.  a  conviiflion  of  wilful  poverty  was  pii- 
xlifhed  with  the  lofs  of  life.  Plato,  more 
gentle  in  his  manners,  would  have  them 
only  banifhed.  He  calls  them  enemies  of 
the  fiate;  and  pronounces,  as  a  maxirn, 
that  where  there  are  great  numbers  of  men^ 
^icants,  fatal  revolutions  will  happen  ;  for, 
as  thcfe  people  have  nothing  to  lofe,  they 
feize  and  plan  opportunities  to  diflurb  the 
public  repofe. 

The  ancient  Romans,  whofe  univerfal  ob« 
jedt  was  the  public  profperity,  were  .not 
indebted  to  Greece  on  this  head.  One  of 
the  principal  occupations  of  their  Cenibrs 
was  to  keep  a  watch  on  the  vagabonds. 
Thofe  wlio  were  condemned  as  incorrigible 
fluggards  were  fcnt  to  the  mines,  or  made 
to  labour  on  tlie  public  edifices.  The  Ro- 
mans of  thofe  times,  unlike  the  prefent  rac^ 
did  not  confider  ihtfar  nientc  as  a  pleafing 
occupation:  they  were  convinced^  that  their 
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liberalities  were  ill-placed  in  be  (lowing  them 
on  fach  men.  The  little  republics  of  the 
Bees  and  the  Anfs  were  often  held  out  as  aa 
example ;  and  the  laft,  particularly,  where 
Virgil  lay S9  that  they  have  eledtd  overfeers^ 
who  corrcdl  the  fluggards—  , 

'  <        ■  Pars  agmina  cogiint 
Caftigant  que  moras/''  ViRcit^ 

And,  if  we  may  truft  the  narratives  of  our 
travellers,  the  Beavers  purfue  this  rcgtiktioik 
more  rigoroufly  and  exadUy  than  even  theie 
induftrious  focieties.  But  their  rigour,  al^ 
though  but  animals,  is  not  fo  barbarous  as 
that  of  the  ancient  Germans.;  who,  Tacitus 
informs  us,  plunged  the  idlers .  and  vaga* 
bonds  in  the  thickeft  mire  of  their  marihes, 
and  left  them  to  perifli  by  a  kind  of  death 
that  refembled  their  inadtive  difpofitions* 

Yet,  after  all,  it  was  not  inhumanity  that 
•prompted  the  ancients  thus  feverely  to  chaf* 
tife  idlenefs  :  they  were  induced  to  it  by  t 
ftrift  equity ;  and  it  would  be  doing  thers 
injuflice  to  fuppofe,  that  it  was  thus  they 
treated  thofe  unfortunate  P^^r  whofe  indi^ 
gence  was  occafioned  by  infirmities,  by  age, 

or 
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or  unforefeen  calamities*  They  perhzpi 
exceeded  us  in  genuine  humanity*  Evcr^ 
family  conftantly  affifted  it's  branches^  tt> 
fave  thfcni  from  being  reduced  to  beggary } 
which,  to  them,  appeared  woriEk  than  deathi 
The  magiftrates  proteded  thofc  who  wcit 
deftitute  of  friends,  or  incapable  of  labour. 
When  UlyfTes  was  difguiied  as  a  mendicant^ 
and  prcfented  himfelf  to  Eurymachus,  dm 
prince,  obfcrving  him  to  be  robuft  and 
healthy,  offered  to  give  him  employment« 
or  otherwife  to  leave  him  to  his  ill  fortune* 
When  the  Roman  Emperors,  even  in  the 
reigns  of  Nero  andTiberiuSt  beftoWcd  dicir 
iargeffes,  the  diftributors  were  ordered  to 
except  thofe  from  receiving  a  fharc  whofe 
bad  condudt  kept  them  in  mifery  i  for  tiiat 
it  was  better  the  lazy  fhould  die  with  hunger 
than  be  fed  in  idlenefs. 

Whether  the  police  of  the  ancients  was 
more  cxadt,  or  whether  they  were  more  at* 
tentive  to  pradtife  the  duties  of  humanity,  or 
that  flavery  fervcd  as  an  efficacious  correc-» 
tive  of  idlenefs ;  it  clearly  appears  how  lictk 
was  the  mifery,  and  how  few  the  numben^ 
of  their  Poor.  This  they  did,  too,  without 
having  recourfe  to  hofpitals# 

At 
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At  the  eftabliflimentof  Chriftianity,  when 
the  Apoftles  commanded  a  community  of 
riches  among  their  difciples,  the  miferies  of 
the  poor  became  alleviated  in  a  greater  de- 
gree. If  they  did  not  abfolutely  live. toge- 
ther, as  we  have  feen  religious  orders,  yet 
the  rich  continually  fupplied  their  diftrefled 
brethren  :  but  matters  greatly  changed  un- 
der Conftantine.  This  Prince,  with  tHe 
beft  intentions,  publifhed  edidts  in  favour  of 
thofe  Chriftians  who  had  been  condemned, 
in  the  preceding  reigns,  to  flavery,  to  the 
mines,  the  gklleys,  or  prifons.  The  Church 
felt  an  inundation  of  prodigipus  crowds  of 
thefe  unhappy  men,  who  brought  with  them 
urgent  wants  and  corporeal  infirmities.  The 
Chriftian  families  formed  then  but  a  few : 
they  could  not  fatisfy  thefe  men.  The  ma- 
giftrates  prote^fled  them :  they  built  fpacious 
hofpitals,  under  different  titles,  for  the  fick, 
the  aged,  the  invalids,  the  widows,  and 
orphans*  The  Emperors,  and  the  moft 
eminent  perfonages,  were  feen  in  thefe  hof- 
pitals, examining  the  patients.  Sometimes 
they  affifted  the  helplefs,  and  fometimes 
dreffed  the  wounded.  This  did  fo  much 
honour  to  the  new  religion,  that  Julian  the 

Vol.  I.  E «  Apoftate 
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Apoftate  introduced  this  ciiftom  among  the 
Pagans.  But  the  bed  things  are  fcen  coAd^' 
nually  perverted. 

Thefe  retreats  were  found  infuffleieAf. 
Many  flaves,  proud  of  the  liberty  they  had 
juft  recovered,  looked  ort  them  as  prifoils; 
and,  under  various  pretexts,  wandered  about 
the  country.  They  difplayed,  with  art,  thft 
fears  of  their  former  wounds,  and  expoftd 
the  imprinted  marks  of  their  chains*  They 
found  thus  a  lucrative  profcflidn  in  begging, 
which  had  been  intcrdiifted  by  the  lawi. 
The  profeffion  did  not  finifli  with  theiki: 
men  of  an  untoward,  turbulent,  and  liceii* 
tious  difpofition,  gladly  embraced  it.  It 
fpread  fo  wide,  that  tlie  fucceeding  Etiftpe-* 
rors  were  obliged  to  inflitute  new  la*9 ;  and 
it  was  permitted  to  individuals  to  feiic  oil 
thefe  mendicants  for  their  flaves  atid  perpe-^ 
tual  vaffals :  a  powerful  prefervatlve  agtitlft 
this  diforder.  It  is  obferved  in  ilmoft  every 
part  of  the  world  but  ours ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
no  where  elfc  they  fo  abound  with  beggars. 
China  prefenti  us  witli  a  not4e  example.. 
No  beggars  are  feen  loitering  in  that  coun- 
try. All  the  world  are  occupied,  even  to 
the  blind  and  the  lame.    Thole  Vfhd  *tt 

infca* 
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incapable  of  labour,  live  at  the  public  ex** 
pence,  yi^hatis  done  there,  may  atib  be 
}>erfbrmed  Jbere.  Then>  inilead  of  that  hide- 
Importunate,  idle,  licentioutf  poverty 
pernicious  to  the  police  as  to  morality 
f~we  ihould  fee  the  poverty  of  the  earlier 
ages  humble,  modeft,  frugal,  fobuft,  in** 
duftrious,  and  laborious.  Then,  inde«|| 
the  fable  of  Plato  might  be  realized :  PoVen^ 
ty  may  be  embraced  by  the  god  of  riches ; 
fl^,  if  ihe  did  not  produce  the  voluptuous 
offspring  of  Love,  ihe  would  become  the 
fertile  mother  of  Agriculture^  and  the  in^ 
genious  mother  of  the  fine  Arts^  and  of  aH 
kinds  of  Manu&dureSi 


I ^ 


SLAVERY. 

/ 

I  HAVE  chiefly  collected  the  prefent 
Anecdotes  from  the  ingenious  Compiler  of 
*  L'Kfprit  des  Ufages  et  des  CoutumesJ 

It  avails  little  to  exclaim  againft  Slavery ^ 
it  is  an  evil  fo  natural  to  mao,  that  it  is  im- 
pofllble  totally  to  eradicate  it.  Man  will  be 
a  tyrant ;  and,  if  he  poiTeffed  an  adequate 

E  e  2  flrengtb. 
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ftrength,  he  would  enllave  whatever  fur- 
rounded  him.  Dominion  is  fo  flattering  to 
pride,  and  to  idlenefs,  that  it  is  iaipoffible 
to  facrifice  it's  enjoyments.  Even  the  Slave 
himfelf  requires  to  be  attended  by  another 
Slave  :  it  is  thus  with  the  Negro  of  Labat; 
who,  fince  his  ftate  permits  of  none^  af- 
fumes  a  defpotic  authority  over  his  wife  and 
children. 

There  are  Slaves  even  with  favages.;  and> 
if  force  cannot  eftabhfli  fervitude,  they  cm- 
ploy  other  means  to  fupply  it.  The  Chief 
of  the  Natcbcs  of  Louifiana  difpofes  at  his 
will  of  the  property  of  his  fubjedts :  they 
dure  not  even  rcfufe  him  their  head.  He  is ' 
a  perfcft  defpotic  prince.  When  the  pre- 
fumptive  heir  is  born,  the  people  devote  to 
him  all  the  children  at  the  breaft,  to  fervc 
him  diring  his  life.  This  petty  Chief  is  a 
very  Sofoftris ;  he  is  treated  in  his  cabin  as 
the  Emperor  of  China  is  in  his  palace.  In- 
deed, the  origin  of  his  power  is  great :  the 
Natchh  adore  the  Sun,  and  this  Sovereign 
has  palmed  himfelf  on  them  for  the  Brother 
of  the  Sun ! 

Servitude  is  fometimes  as  pleafing  to  the 
flavc  as  it  is  gratifying  to  the  matter  j  and 

can 
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can  any  thing,  more  ftrongly  convince  us, 
that  the  greater  part  of  men  are  unworthy 
of  tailing  the  fweets  of  liberty  ?  It  was 
thus,  when  the  Monarchs  of  France  were 
defirous  of  defpoiling  the  Barons  of  the  au- 
thority they  had  ufurped,  the  bondmen, 
accuftomed  to  flavery,  were  flow  in  claiming 
their  liberty.  To  tffcQ  this,  it  became  nei- 
cellary  to  compel  them  by  laws ;  and  Louis 
Hutin. ordered,  diat  thofe  villains,  or  bond- 
men, who  would  not  jbe  enfranchjled^  (hould 
pay  Keayy  fine^. 

The  origin  of  Slavery,  in  fome  countries, 
ariies  from  Angular  circumftances.  If  a 
Tartar  met  in  his  w^y  a  man,  or  woman^ 
who  (Tould  not  (hew  a  paflport  from  the 
King,  he  would  feize  op  the  perfon  a$  h\» 
right  and  property. 

Formerly,  in  Circaffia,  when  the  hufband 
^nd  wife  did  not  jigree,  they  went  to  com- 
plain to  the  governor  of  the  town.  If  the 
huftand  was  the  firft  who  arrived,  the  go- 
vernor caufed  the  woman  to  be  feized  and 
fold,  and  gave  another  to  the  hufband,  and, 
on  the  contrary,  he  feized  and  fold  the  huf- 
band, if  the  wife  arrived  firft, 

Liberality,  and  the  defire  of  obliging— r 

E  e  3  who 
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who  could  credit  it  ?— occafion  the  depihr- 
ing  others  of  their  liberty.  An  likndCT 
of  Mindanao^  who  redeems  his  fon  from 
Slavery,  makes  him  his  own  flaTe;  and  dlil- 
dren  exercife  the  fame  benevc^ence  and  ri« 
gour  on  their  parents. 

In  Rome,  the  debtor  became  the  flaw  ni 
his  creditor ;  and,  when  it  happened  diat 
they  could  take  pothing  from  him  who  Itad 
loft  every  thing,  they  took  his  liberty.  It  il 
even  believed,  that  the  law  of" the  Twdve 
Tables  permitted  them  to  cut  into  pieces  u\ 
infolvent  debtor ! 

It  is  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  coftn^ 
mcrce  and  fale  of  Negroes,  that  men  have 
committed  the  moft  enormous  crime€«  *Iti« 
Mulattoes  of  Loanda  feduce  the  yoabg  W9- 
men  wherever  they  pafs;  they  return  ID 
them,  fome  years  afterwards;  and,  under 
the  pretext  ot  giving  the  children  a  better 
education,  they  carry  them  off  to  fell  diem. 

Thus,  alio,  the  women  of  Benguela,  'A 
collnfion  with  their  hufbands,  allure  other 
men  to  their  arms.  The  hufband  fklls  fod- 
dcnly  o  them,  imprifons  the  uufbrtunats 
gallants,  and  lells  them  the  firft  opportunityi 
and  he  is  not  punifhcd  for  thefe  violence*. ' 

Beiides, 


Befides,  the  Negrpes  fell  their  chUdren, 
their  parents,  and  their  neighbours  I  They 
k^d  to  the  country-houfe  of  the  merchant 
l^e'a  unfuffiet^ful  vidtims,  and  tliere  deli- 
ver them  into  the  hands  of  their  purchafer. 
While  they  are  loaded  with  chains,  and  fe- 
parated  for  ever  from  their  moft  endearing 
^nneiflions,  it  is  in  vain  they  raife  loud  and 
inclancboly  cries :  the  infamous  vender 
fniiles,  and  iays  it  is  only  a  cunning  trick. 
he  Maire  informs  us,  that  an  old  Negi'o  re- 
vived to  lell  his  fon ;  but  the  fon,  who 
fufpefled  his  defign,  hailened  to  die  fador  j 
jind,  having  take^i  him  alide*  Ibid  him  his 
father ! 

The  iflanders  of  ^iflagos  ^rp  fflffionaitely 
food  of  fpirituous  liquors ;  and»  Otia  the  ar- 
rival of  a  vell'el,  the  weakeft,  without  dif- 
tindtion  of  age,  friendfliip,  or  relation(hip» 
become  the  prey  of  the  ftrongcft,  that  they 
may  fell  them  to  purchafe  liquors. 

It  appears  that,  in  the  Eaft,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Batavia,  the  life  of  a  Have  entire- 
ly depends  on  the  caprice  of  his  mailer : 
the  flighted  fault  brings  on  him  the  moft  af- 
fliifling  treatment.  They  bind  him  to  a  gal- 
lows ;  they  flog  hin\  unmercifully  with 
E  e  4  fplittcd 
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fplitted  canes ;  his  blood  flows  in  a  ftream, 
and  his  body  is  covered  with  wounds :  but, 
fearful  that  he  may  not  die  in  fufficient  tor- 
tures,  they  fcatter  abundantly  oyer  them 
ialt  and  pepper.  So  little  care  is  paid  to 
thefe  unfortunate  men  amongft  the  Maldivi- 
ans,  that  they  lie  entirely  at  the  mercy  of 
every  one.  Thofe  ^ho  pracSife  on  tfaem 
any  ill  treatment,  receive  only  half  the  pu- 
nifhment  that  the  laws  exaA  from  apy  one 
who  had  ill-treated  a  free  perfon.  The 
flightefl  chaflifemen(  which  is  inflid:ed  on 
them,  at  Java,  is  to  carry  about  their  necks 
a  piece  of  wood,  with  a  chain,  and  which 
they  are  condemned  to  drag  all  their  lives. 

The  flavcs  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola, 
and  many  other  countries  of  Africa,  never 
addrefs  their  mafters  but  on  their  knees. 
They  do  not  even  allow  them  the  honours 
of  decent  burial ;  they  throw  their  bodies 
in  the  woods,  where  they  become  the  food 
of  wild  beafts. 

If  thofe  on  the  Gold  Coaft  efcape,  and 
are  retaken,  they  lofe  an  ear  for  the  firft 
offliiv  c:  of  this  kind :  a  lecond  ofience  is  pu- 
nifiicd  with  the  lofs  of  the  other.  At  the 
th.id,  it  is  allowed  their  inafters  either  to 

fcU 
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fell  them  to  the  Europeaqs,  or  to  cot  off* 
their  heads.  i    . 

Religious  j&naticifm  increafes  the  inhn^ 
manity  of  the  pirates  of  Africa.  The  Moonr 
and  the  Europeans  reciprocally  deteft  each 
other;  andy  fince  they  redeem  their  cap- 
tives, the  Mahometans  have  become  unme»- 
cifiil,  that  they  may  the  more  powerfiilf 
excite  their  friends  ta  redeem  them  widi 
heavy  ranfoms.  We  mud:  not  credit  cmw 
thing  Hiftorians  record;  but  it  i$  oertaiii 
that  the  police  does  not  puniih  the.  mafter 
vrho  kills  his  flaves ;  that  religious  preju- 
dices totally  ftifle  the  feeUngs  of  humaaity  j 
and  that  the  ssealous  MuiTulman  inflidi  con- 
tinual tortures  on  thefe  unfortunate  men^ 
that  they  may  abjure  their  religion. 

The  Spaniards^  and  the  Knights  of  Malta, 
for  their  reprifals,  chain  to  the  galley  all 
the  Mahometans  they  make  prifoners ;  and, 
it  is  thus  that  the  fate  of  the  ChrifUan  flaves 
on  the  Northern  Coafl  of  Africa,  is  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  a  war  which  never  can 
terminate. 

» 

When  the  Negroes  of  the  Colonies  fole- 
ly  depend  on  a  brutal  niafler,  who  can 
paint  the  horrors  of  their  fituation  ?  With- 
out 
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out  dwelling  on  the  cniekics  which  thejr 
fuifer  in  Africa,  before  they  are  ibld>  and 
during  the  voyage ;  the  greater  part  belirve, 
that>  after  their  embarkation»  the  Eiiropeana 
intend  to  mailacre  them  in  the  moft  tcirifaje 
manner  imaginable ;  to  burn,  calcific  Mid 
palveri^pe  their  bones,  to  be  cmptoyed  aA 
g^powder ;  and  they  alfo  imagine,  that  die 
Swppfans  manufai^ure  an  oil  with  their  £tl 
2^  marrow. 

If  they  do  not  iinifh  their  taik;  they  ano 
lafhed  with  rods  till  they  are  covered  with 
blood,  fiooietimes  they  pour  over  the  nw 
wounds  a  pound  of  melted  pitch;  and 
ibmetimes  they  heighten  their  uofupport«f 
abie  fourt,  by  {battering  over  them  handfuls 
of  pepper ! 

The  habit  of  fuiFering  eodows  them  with 
an  admirable  patience.  It  is  thus  LaAat  ex^ 
prefle$  himfelf  on  tliis  head.  ^  They  ars 
feldom  heard  to  cry  out,  or  to  complain.  It 
is  not  owing  to  infenfibility,  ibr  their  fldh 
is  extremely  delicate,  and  their  £beling8  ini-» 
table.  It  proceeds  from  an  uncommoa 
magnanimity  of  foul,  which  iets  at  defiance 
pain,  grief,,  and  death  itielf.  I  have  more 
than  once  feen  fome  broken  on  the  wheels 

an4 
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and  others  tormented  hf  tbe  moft  dnadRil 
machines  inventive  cruelty  could  produce^ 
without  their  giving  vent  to  (me  murmnry  or 
jhedding  one  tear.  I  faw  a  Ne|;ro  bumt^ 
who  was  fb  far  from  being  aife^ed,  that  lie 
called  for  a  little  lighted  tobacco,  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  execution ;  and  I  oblervw 
ed  him  fmoke  with  great  calmnefi,  at  tfas 
moment  his  iwt  were  confuming  in .  dw 
midft  of  the  flames.  There  were  two  Hn^ 
groes  condemned ;  the  one  to  the  gallows; 
the  other  to  be  whipped  by  the  hand  of  tlic 
executioner.  The  Prieft^  in  a  miftake,  coi^ 
feiTed  him  who  was  not  to  have  died.  They; 
did  not  perceive  it,  till  the  moment  tlii  exe-^ 
cutioner  was  going  to  throw  him  off;  tStsucsf 
made  him  defcendj  the  other  was  con^ 
fefled ;  and,  although  he  expected  only  40 
be  whipped,  he  mounted  the  ladder  with  as 
much  indiference  as  the  firft  defcended 
from  it,  and  as  if  the  choice  of  either  firte 
was  alike  to  him/ 

How  grievous  mufl  he  the  unfertunsto 
deftiny  of  thofe  Negroes,  when  they  poflefs 
a  foul  fo  great,  and  fentiments  ib  fuUime  I 
Atkins,  examining  once  fome  flaves^  ob** 
ferved  one  of  a  noble  Mature,  who  appear^ 

ed 
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ed  to  him  not  lefs  vigorous  than  imperious  1 
he  glanced  on  his  companions^  whenever 
they  murmured  or  wept,  looks  of  reproach 
and  difdain.  He  never  turned  his  eyes  on 
the  overfeer ;  and^  if  commanded  to  rife, 
or  to.  ftrctch  his  leg,  he  did  not  by  any 
means  immediately  obey.  His  exafperated 
mafler  wearied  himfelf  with  lafhing  his  naked 
body  with  his  rod.  He  was  going  to  dif- 
patch  him  in  his  fury,  had  it  not  been^  ob- 
lerved  to  him,  that  if  he  fold  him,  he  might 
get  an  unconunon  price  for  a  flave  of  his 
appearance.  The  Negro  fupported  this 
perfecution  with  heroic  intrepidity ;  he  pre? 
ferved  a  rigid  filence ;  a  tear  or  two  only 
trickled  down  his  cheek  ;  wheQ,  as  if  be 
blufhed  for  his  weaknefs,  he  turned  aiide  to 
hide  them.  '  I  learnt,'  Atkins  writes,  *  that 
he  was  a  Chief  of  fome  villages  who  had  jufl 
come  from  oppoiing  the  flave  traffick  of  the 
Englilli.'  Mr.  Mackenzie,  in  one  of  his 
novels,  has  defcribed  this  fcene  with  the 
pen  of  a  mailer ;  and  certainly  draws  the 
pidlure  after  thfe  defcription  of  Atkins. 

Many  European  nations  abandon  the  Ne-t 
groes  to  the  caprice  of  their  mafters,  or  to 
the  defpotic  decifion  of  the  magiftrate.   The 

French 
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^rench  have  drawn  up  fome  regulations^ 
which  have  been  ciMtAtbeBiack  Coda  This 
article  trefpafTes  fo  much  on  our  ufual  li-» 
mitSy  that  we  cannot  extradt  any  iot  the 
contemplation  of  the  reader  1  let  it  be  fuffi* 
cient,  however,  to  obferve,  that  they  arc 
eternal  records  of  European  cupidity,  and 
European  inhumanity. 

In  a  word,  they  have  reduced  them  to 
the  degree  of  brutes,  and  they  have  treated 
them  with  infinitely  more  inhumanity. 
Whatever  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  a  planter 
—continues  our  ingenious  compiler — may 
perform,  they  cannot  take  from  them  the 
human  figure,  nor  the  human  voice :  they. 
feem,  indeed,  exafpeiated  to  find  that  they 
bear  an  affinity  to  theiir  own  fpecies  I 


A    NEW    RELIGION. 

All  the  world  knows  how  fuccefsful 
fome  impoftors  have  been  in  the  eflabliflx*- 
ment  of  religions.  We  Europeans  are  well 
perfuaded,  that  the  Jewifli  and  the  Chriitian 
are  derived  from  Divine  authority^  .  Wc- 

arc 
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are  perfe&ly  fatisfied  that  Mahomet^  Maiiett 
Capac,  Confucius,  the  Lama  of  Tartafy^ 
are  impoflors ;  though  a  greater  number  of 
nations  rcfpcd:  tJbeir  various  holy  fcripturea 
more  than  the  true  Bible.  As  voyage  have 
made  new  difcoverics,  new  religions  havt 
been  difcovered.  The  lift  of  religious  im« 
poftors  it  were  not  difficult  to  augment* 
The  Jews  have  feen  five  or  fix  fi^itious 
Mefliahs*— Sabbatei  Sevi  the  mod  remaiica* 
ble  of  them.  I  am  convinced,  that  not  a 
few  religions  have  failed  in  their  eftabliih- 
ment ;  and  I  will  oppofe  to  thefe  impoAors 
a  man,  who  was  more  learned  and  able  than 
any  of  them.  But  circumflances  were  not 
favourable  to  his  fyftem :  he  had  not,  like 
Mahomet,  to  join  with  his  Alcoran,  a  good 
armoury  of  fwords  in  his  pofTeflion. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
fome  time  before  the  Turks  had  become 
mailers  of  Conftantinople,  a  great  number 
of  philofophers  flouriflied.  Gemijlus  Pletbo 
was  one  diflinguifhed  by  the  excellence  of 
his  genius,  by  the  depth  of  his  emditiodi 
and  chiefly  by  his  being  a  warm  Platooi(b 
Such  were  his  eminent  abilities,  that,  in  \m 
old  age,  thoTe  whom  his  novel  fyflcm  had 
.    *  greatly 


grtafly  irritated^  eithei"  feared  or  Tefpedcd 
hiAK  He  had  fcarcely  breathed  his  la(^ 
\^hen  they  begafi  to  abufe  Plata  and  our 
Pleth^.  Hetis  is  ah  accopAt^  written  by 
Geofge  of  Tfebizond-^       > 

^  Ther^  has  lately  &rofe  imongfl:  M  a  &^ 
c^tid  Mahomet;  and  this  fecond^  if  we  do  fioc 
take  care^  will  exceed  in  greatnefs  the  firA:^ 
by  the  dreadful  confequettcis  of  hia  wicked 
dodtrine^  as  the  firft  ha«  exceeded  Plato.    A 
dHciple  and  rival  of  this  philofopher,  in  fAii^ 
lofophy^  in  eloqueMre^  and  in  fcience>  ht 
had  fixed  his  refidence  in  the  Pel^^niiefi^. 
His  common  name  Was  Gemi^^  but  hft 
aiTumed  that  of  Pletbo.    Perhaps  G«midiii» 
to  make  us  believe  more  eafily  that  he  wai 
defcended  from  heaven>  and  to  engage  at  ^ 
to  receive  more  readily  his  do£hine  and  his 
new  law^  wifhed  to  change  his  j!Vame,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  manner  erf*  the  ancient  patri^* 
archs ;  of  whom  it  is  faid>  thj^t  at  the  time 
the  name  was  changed  they  Were  called  to 
the  greateft  things.     He  has  Writt^  with 
wonderful  art,  and  with  great  elegance*    He 
has  given  new  rules  for  the  condudt  d  lifet 
and  for  the  regulation  Of  huRiM  l^Eur^i 
and^  at  the  fame  time>  had  v^Maifed  foith  a 

great 
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great  number  of  blafphemies  againft  th€ 
Catholic  religion.  It  is  certain,  he  was  fo 
zealous  a  Platonifl,  that  he  entertained  ne 
other  fcntimcnts  than  thofe  of  Plato>  con^- 
cerning  the  nature  of  the  Gods,  Souls,  Sa- 
crifices, dec.  I  have  heard  him,  myfelf, 
when  we  were  together  at  Florence,  iay, 
that  in  a  few  years  all  men  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  would  embrace,  with  one  common 
confent,  and  with  one  mind,  a  fingle  and 
fimple  religion,  at  the  iirfl  inftrudtions  which 
fhould  be  given  by  a  fmgle  preaching.  And 
when  I  afked  him,  if  it  would  be  the  religioa 
of  Jefus  Chrift,  or  that  of  Mahomet  ?  he 
anfwered— **  Neither  one  nor  the  other ; 
but  a  thirds  which  will  not  greatly  differ 
from  Paganijm.''  Thefe  words  I  heard  with 
fo  much  indignation,  that  fince  that  time  I 
have  always  hated  him :  I  look  upon  him  as 
a  dangerous  viper;  and  I  cannot  think  of 
him  without  abhorrence.' 

The  pious  writer  of  this  account  is  too 
violently  agitated :  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
bellowed  a  fmile  of  pity,  or  contempt  j  but 
the  bigots  of  religion  are  not  lefs  inianc 
thau  the  impious  themfelves. 

It  was  when  Pletho  died,  that  the  malice 

of 
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of  his  enemies  collefl:cd  all  it*s  venom.  We 
cannot  but  acknowledge  from  this  circiim- 
fiance,  that  his  abilities  muft  have  been  afto«^ 
niihingly  vad,  to  have  kept  fuch  crowds 
filent :  and,  it  is  not  improbabK^  this  fcheme 
of  impiety  was  lefs  impious  than  the  majo- 
rity of  the  people  imagined.  Not  a  few 
Catholic  writers  lament  that  his  book  was 
Ijurnt,  and  greatly  regret  the  lofs  of  Pletho's 
work ;  which>  they  iay,  was  not  meapt  to 
fubvert  the  Chriftian  religion,  but  only  to 
unfold  the  fyftem  of  Plato,  and  to  colledl 
what  he  and  other  philofophers  had  written 
on  religion  and  politicks.  At  the  fame  time, 
however,  we  muft  recollect  the  exprefs 
words  of  Pletho,  which  we  come  from 
tranfcribing  as  given  us  by  George  of  Tre- 
bizond. 

Of  his  religious  fcheme,  the  reader  may 
now  judge,  by  this  fummary  account.  The 
general  title  of  the  volume  ran  thus — *  This 
Book  treats  of  the  Laws,  of  the  beft  Form 
of  Government,  and  what  all  men  muft  ob- 
ferve  in  their  public  and  private  ftations,  to 
live  together  in  the  moft  perfed:,  the  moft 
innocent,  and  the  moft  happy  manner.* 
The  whole  was  divided  into  Three  Books* 

Vol.  I.  F  f  The 
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The  titles  of  the  chapters,  where  Paganlfm 
was  openly  inculcated,  are  reported  by  Gen- 
nadius,  who  condemned  it  to  the  flames^ 
but  who  has  not  thought  proper  to  enter 
into  the  manner  of  his  arguments,  &c.     The 
impiety  and  the  extravagance  of  this  new 
legillator  appeared,  above  all,  in  the  articles 
which  concerned  Religion.     He  acknow-' 
ledges  a  plurality  of  Gods:   fome  fuperior, 
whom  he  placed  above  the  heavens;  and 
the  others,  inferior,  on  this  fide  the  heavens. 
The  firft,  exifting  from  the  remotcft  anti- 
quity; the  others  younger,  and  of  difterent 
ages.     He  gave  a  king  to  all  thefe  gods  | 
and  he  called  him  ZETS — or  yw/z/tr— as 
the   Pagans   named    this  power  formerly. 
According  to  him,  the  Stars  had  a  Soul; 
the  Demons  were  not   malignant  Spirits; 
and  the  World  was  EternaL     He  eftablifli- 
ed  Polygamy ;  and  was  even  inclined  to  a 
community  of  women.     All  his  work  was 
filled  with  fuch  follies ;  and  with  not  a  few 
impieties,  which  my  pious  author  will  not 
venture  to  give. 

What  the  intentions  of  Pletho  were,  it 
would  be  ra(h  and  ungenerous  in  us  to  de- 
termine.    If  the  work  was  only  an  arrange- 
ment 
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njentof  the  Heathen  notions,  it  was  an  in- 
nocent and  curious  volume.  It  is  allowed, 
.that  he  was  uncommonly  learned  and  hu- 
mane, and  had  not  palTed  his  life  entirely 
in  the  folitary  recelTes  of  his  ftudy. 

I  cannotquitthis  article  without  recollect- 
ing feme  fimikr  works  even  of  the  prefent 
day  !  The  ideas  of  the  phrenetic  Emanuel 
Swedenlturgh  are  warmly  cheri(hed  by  a  fecit, 
who  have  fo  far  difgraced  themfclves  as  to 
bcftowon  their  focietythe  name  of  this  man. 
Mr.  T.  "Taylor,  the  Platonic  philofopher, 
and  the  modern  Pletho,  confon^nt  to  that 
philofophy,  profeffes  Polytheifm. 

A  book  publiihed  by  a  perfun  known  by 
the  title  of  -walking  Stuart,  is  not  lefs  to  be 
diftingu idled  j  and  wc  have  feen  a  Vanini'xxx 
our  days,  if  fuch  a  perfon  as  IV.  Hammond 
of  Liverpool  ever  exifted. 

An  eccentric  genius  frequently  exclaim- 
ed— Oh,  that  I  but  knew  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages !  I  have  the  hneft  fyftem  of  religion 
poflible :  it  is  fuperior  to  all  others.  It 
would  pcrfedly  fuit  the  Onentalifts.  <) 
that  I  but  knew  their  language;  I  IlioulJ 
grow  opulent  in  a  ihort  time  ! 

Viz  liouffaie 
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Houffaie  records  an  anecdote  of  Aibzema 
an  able  politician,  who  was  agent  for  the 
Hanfeatic  towns.    But,  with  all  his  abilities, 
he  was  continually  fluctuating  in  his  religi- 
ous opinions.     In  that  critical  time»  each 
fedl  or  religion  was  defirous  of  drawing  him 
to   their   lide;    but   none   could    fucceed. 
When  he  was  at  the  Hague,  his  landlady 
informed  him,  that  there  had  been  to  en- 
quire for  him  that  day  a  number  of  minifters, 
Lutherans,   Calvinifls,  Arminians,  Arians, 
and  Gomarifts,  who  all  exprefled  an  eager 
wilh  to  converfe  with  him.     *  Madam/  he 
anfwered,    *  I  beg  you  would  tell  all  thcfc 
gentlemen,  that  it  is  very  ufelefs  to  come  for 
the  fubjcdl  they  do;  becaufe  I  am  refolvcd 
to  die  incognito.^ 


HISTORIAN. 

The  famous  Le  Clerc,  great  in  his  day 
as  a  journalift,  obfcrves,  that  there  arc  four 
prirxipal  things  eflential  to  conftitutc  » 
good  Hiftorian;  and,  without  which>  n^' 

thing 
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thing  confiderablc  from  him  can  be  expect- 
ed. The  firft  is,  to  be  well  inftru6ted  in 
what  he  undertakes  to  relate.  The  fecond^ 
to  be  able,  without  any  difguifes,  to  fay 
what  he  thinks  to  be  the. truth.  The  third 
is,  to  be  capable  of  relating  what  he  knows. 
The  fourth,  to  be  capable  of  judging  of  the 
events,  and  of  thofe  who  occafion  theni.  If 
we  refledl  on  the  ability  of  the  Hiftoriaa 
in  thefe  four  points,  we  may  be  enabled  to 
judge  if  a  Hiftory  is  well  or  ill  written. 

*  History'  (fays  Dr.  King,  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  his  keen  Refledtions  on  Varillas) 
is,  indeed,  a  ferious  matter ;  not  to  be  writ- 
ten carelefslyy  like  a  letter  to  a  friend ;  nor 
with  pajjion^  like  a  billet  to  a  miftrefs  ;  nor 
with  brafs^  like  a  declamation  for  a  party 
at  the  bar,  or  the  remonflrance  of  a  mini- 
fter  for  his  prince ;  nor,  in  fine,  by  a  man 
unacquainted  with  the  world,  like  foliloquies 
and  meditations.  It  requires  a  long  expe- 
rience, a  found  judgment,  a  clofe  attention, 
an  unqueftionable  integrity,  and  a  ftyle 
without  afFedtation. 

Hijlory  fhould  never  be  dedicated  to  kings. 
Capriata,  an  efteemed  Italian  hiftorian,  de- 
dicated his  work  not  to  princes^  but  to  prU 

F  f  3  "oatc 
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vatc  men ;  for  he  was  fearful  that  an  ^pifile 
dedicatory  to  a  monarch,  would  have  given 
reafon  to  fuppofe  thit  he  had  not  written 
his  hiftory  with  all  that  moderation  and 
truth  which  the  hiftorical  art  requires.  It 
was  very  judicious ;  for  the  fincerity  of  an 
hiftorian  would  have  compofed  an  auk- 
ward  panegyric.  Few  dedicate  to  iings 
without  the  hope  of  fome  gratification. 
Bayle  obferves — C'eji  une  Coutume  de  piper 
aux  Souverains  a  qui  ton  adrejfe  un  ouvrage. 
The  hiftorian  fhould  only  dedicate  his  works 
to  Pofterity. 


QUEEN    ELIZABETH. 

ViGNEUL  Marville  has  written,  in  his 
lively  and  bold  manner,  what  I  muft  con-, 
fefs  I  think  jufV,  concerning  our  *  Virgin- 
Queen.' 

*  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  paffion- 

ately  admired  handfome    and    well-made 

men ;  and  he  was  already  fiir  advanced  in 

her  favour  who  approached  her  with  beauty 

and  with  grace.     On  the  contrary,  (he  had 

fo 
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£b  unconquerable  an  averfion  for  ugly  and 
ill-made  men,  who  had  been  treated  un^ 
fortunately  by  Nature,  that  flie  could  not 
endure  their  prefence, 

*  When  {he  iiTued  from  her  palace,  her 
guards  were  careful  to  difperfc  from  before 
her  eyes  hideous  and  deformed  people,  the 
kme,  the  hunch- backed,  &c.  in  a  word,  all 
thofe  whofe  appearance  might  ihock  Ker 
delicate  fenfations. 

*  There  is  this  fingular  and  admirable  in 
the  condudt  of  Elizabeth,  that  fhe  made  her 
pleafures  fubfervient  to  her  politics,  and 
fhe  maintained  her  afiairs  by  what  in  gene- 
ral occafions  the  ruin  of  princes.  So  iecreC 
were  her  amours,  that,  even  to  the  prcfenli 
day,  their  myfteries  cannot  be  penetrated ; 
but  the  utility  (he  drew  from  them  is  public, 
and  always  operated  for  the  good  of  her 
people.  Her  lovers  were  her  minifters,  and 
her  minifters  were  her  lovers.  Love  com- 
manded. Love  was  obeyed ;  and  the  reign 
of  this  princefs  was  happy,  becaufe  it  was  a 
reign  of  Love,  in  which  it's  chains  and  it's 
flavcry  are  liked  V 

The  origin  of  Raleigh*s  advancement  ia 
the  queen's  graces,  was  by  an  adtion  of  gal- 

F  f  4  lantry^ 
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lantry,  which  perfeftly  gratified  her  majefty, 
not  inferifible  to  flattery.  He  found  the 
queen  talcing  a  walk  -,  and  a  wet  place  in- 
commoding her  royal  footfteps,  Raleigk 
immediately  fpread  his  new  plufli  cloak 
acrofs  the  miry  place.  The  queen  ftepped 
cautioufly  on  it,  and  pafTed  over  dry ;  but 
not  without  a  particular  obfervation  of  him 
who  had  given  her  fo  eloquent,  though 
filent  a  flattery.  Shortly  afterwards,  from 
Captain  Raleigh,  he  became  Sir  Walter, 
and  rapidly  advanced  in  the  queen's  fa- 
vour. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Elizabeth  felt 
the  amorous  paflSon  in  an  extreme  degree; 
particularly  for  her  favourite  the  Earl  of 
Efl'ex.  Every  reader  does  not  know  that 
that  paflion  could  not  be  gratified:  there 
were  phyfical  reafons  again  ft  it ;  ber  amours 
would  have  coji  her^  her  life.  So  well  was 
fhe  perfuaded  of  this,  that,  one  day  when 
fhe  was  warmly  preflTed  to  marry  the  Duke 
of  Alen9on,  who  courted  her  with  ardouri 
fhe  anfwercd,  that  fhe  did  not  confider  hcr- 
felf  as  fo  little  loved  by  her  fubjeSs,  that 
they  were  defirous  of  burying  her  before  her 
time. 

Hume 
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Hume  has  fumifhed  us  with  ample  prooft 
oi  the  pajion  which  her  courtiers  feigned 
for  her,  and  which,  with  others  I  {hall  givcv. 
confirm  the  opinion  of  Vigneul  Mar^e, 
who  did  not  know,  probably^  the  rea/ok 
why  her  amours  were  never  difcovered; 
which,  indeed,  never  w^nt  further  than  mere 
gallantry.  Hume  has  preferved,  in  his 
notes,  a  letter  written  by  Raleigh.  It  is  a 
perfeift  amorous  compofition.  After  hav- 
ing exerted  his  poetic  talent  to  exalt  ber 
charms^  and  his  affedlion^  he  concludes,  b^ 
comparing  her  majefty,  who  was  then^yfix/f, 
to  Venus  and  Diana.  Sir  Walter  was  not 
her  only  courtier  who  wrote  in  this  flyle. 

Thofe  who  are  intimately  acquainted  widi 
the  private  anecdotes  of  thofe  times,  knaur 
what  encouragement  this  royal  coquette 
gave  to  moft  who  were  near  her  peribn. 
Dodd,  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  fays,  that  the 
Earls  of  Arran  and  Arundel,  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Pickering,  *  were  not  out  of  hopes  of 
gaining  Queen  Elizabeth's  aifedtions  in  a 
matrimonial  way.' 

She  encouraged  every  perfon  of  emi* 
nence :  fhe  even  went  fo  far,  on  the  anni- 
verfary  of  her  coronation,  as  publicly  to 

take 
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take  a  ring  from  her  finger,  and  put  it  on 
the  Duke  of  Alen9on's  hand.  She  alfo 
ranked  amongft  her  fiiitors,  Henry  the 
Third  of  France,  and  Henry  the  Great. 
There  was  alfo  a  taylor  who  died  for  love 
of  her  majefty. 

When  Buzenval  ridiculed  her  bad  pro« 
nunciation  of  the  French  language,  (he  never 
forgave  him.  And  when  Henry  IV*  fcnt 
him  over  to  her  on  an  embafly,  (he  would 
not  receive  him.  So  nice  was  the  irritable 
pride  of  this  great  Queen,  that  jQie  made  hts 
private  injuries  matters  of  ftate. 
.  •  This  Queen,'  (writes  Du  Maurier^  in  his 
Memoir cs  pour  fervir  a  t  Hifioire  de  Hjdkmdi } 
*  who  difplayed  fo  many  heroic  accomplifh- 
ments,  had  this  foible— of  wiQiing  to  be 
thought  beautiful  by  all  the  world.  I  heard 
from  my  father,  that,  having  been  fcnt  to 
her,  at  every  audience  he  had  with  her  ou- 
jefly,  ftie  pulled  off  her  gloves  more  than  a 
hundred  times,  to  difplay  her  hands»  which 
indeed  were  very  beautiful  and  very  white/ 

Houflaie,  in  his  Memoires   Hiftoriques, 

&c.  vol.  I.  p,  74,  has  given  the  following 

anecdote  of  Elizabeth,  which  I  give  in  his 

own  wordsj  but  do  not  venture  to  tranflate 

9  fo 
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fo  fcandalous,  though  fo  gallant^  an  inter* 
view. 

*  Un  jour,  Nicolas  dc  Harlay,  ^tant  a 
Faudience  de  la  reinc  d'Anglctcrre  Elila- 
bcth,  lui  coula  quelque  mot  de  manage  avec 
le  roi  fon  maitre.'  //  ne  faut  pas  Jbnger  a 
cela,  rcpondit-elle ;  mon  Gendarme  (c'cft  le 
nom  de  guerre  qu'elle  donnoit  \  Henri  IV,) 
n^eji  pas  mon  faity  ni  mot  le  Jim  :  non  pas 
queje  ne  Jots  encore  en  itat  de  dmner  du 
plaifir  a  un  mart  qui  me  conviendroit^  mms 
pour  d*autres  raijons.  L^-deffus  levant  fcs 
Jupes  et  le  has  de  fa  chemife,  elle  lui  montra 
fa  cuiiTe.  Harlay  mit  un  genou  a  terre,  et 
la  lui  baifa.  Elifabeth  s'en  facha,  cu  fit 
femblant  de  s'en  i&cher,  comme  d'on  man-* 
quement  de  refped.  Madame  dit*il,  par^ 
donnez^moi  ce  queje  viens  de  Jaire:  c^ejl  ce 
qu'aurolt  fait  mon  Maitre^  sil  en  avoit  vu 
autant.  Cette  excufe  plut  a  k  reine  qui  fe 
connoiffoit  fort  en  galanteric,  et  Henri  IV. 
en  loua  Harlay/ 

I  have  yet  another  anecdote^  not  \^i%  cu- 
rious. It  is  relative  to  the  affair  of  the  Duke 
of  Anjou  and  our  Elizabeth.  It  is  another 
proof  of  her  partiality  for  haRdfbme  men. 

The 
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The  writer  was  Lewis  Guyon,  a  contempo^ 
rary  of  the  times  he  notices. 

*  Francis  Duke  of  Anjou  being  defirous  of 
marrying  a  crowned  head,  caufed  propoials 
of  marriage  to  be  made  to  Elizabeth  Queen 
of  England.  Letters  paffed  betwixt  them> 
and  their  portraits  were  exchanged.  At 
length  her  majefly  informed  him,  that  fhc 
would  never  contrad:  a  marriage  with  any 
one  who  fought  her,  if  (he  did  not  &rAJee 
lis  perfon.  If  he  would  not  come,  nothing 
more  fhould  be  faid  on  the  fubjeft.  This 
prince,  over-prefled  by  his  young  friends, 
(who  were  as  little  able  of  judging  as  him- 
felf)  paid  no  attention  to  the  counfels  of 
men  of  maturer  judgment.  He  paffed  oyer 
to  England  without  a  fplendid  train.  The 
faid  lady  contemplated  \i\s  per/on :  (he  found 
him  uglyy  disfigured  by  deep  fears  of  the 
JmalUpox^  and  that  he  alfo  had  an  ill-^Jbaped 
nofcj  WiXhfwellings  in  the  neck  I  All  thefe 
were  fo  many  reafons  with  her,  that  he 
could  never  be  admitted  into  her  good 
graces/ 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  taught  to  write  by 
the  celebrated  Roger  Afcbam.    Her  writing 

is 
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is  extremely  beautiful  and  correA^  as  may 
be  feen  by  examining  a  little  manufcripC 
book  of  prayers,  prcferved  in  the  Britiih 
Mufeum. 


CROMWELL. 


In  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Henrietta, 
Queen  of  England,  the  charader  of  Crom- 
well '  is  delineated  by  a  pencil  of  which  the 
flrokes  are  firm,  though  delicate— 

*  A  man  was  feen  with  a  profundity,  of 
mind  that  exceeds  our  belief.  As  finished 
a  Hypocrite  as  he  was  a  fkilful  Politician  ; 
capable  of  undertaking  any  thing,  and  of 
concealing  what  he  undertook ;  equally  in- 
defatigable  and  adtive  in  peace  as  in  war  ; 
who  left  nothing  to  Fortune  which  he  could  , 
feize  from  her  by  forefight  and  prudence  j 
but,  for  what  remained,  always  fo  vigilant 
and  fo  ready,  that  he  never  failed  to  im» 
prove  the  occafions  ihe  prefented  him.  Jn 
a  word,  he  was  one  of  thofe  darinjg  and  ad-  • 
venturous  minds  which  feem  born  to  change 
the  affairs  of  the  world/ 

The 
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The  ambaflador  from  the  French  Court 
in  that  day  was  an  able  M inifter ;  and  that 
he  was,  at  the  fame  time,  a  fine  Writer, 
the  following  fketch  of  Cromwell  evinces. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  given  by  one 
who  was  a  witnefs  to  what  he  obferves— 

*  He  was  gentle  and  cruel  when  either  was 
ncceffary  for  his  interefts.  He  had  no  feith  in 
religion,  no  honour  in  his  profeflions,  no  fide- 
lity to  his  friends,  than  as  the  femblance  of 
thefe  virtues  ferved  towards  his  aggrandize* 
ment.  He  knew  better  than  any  man  to 
put  into  pradtice  all  the  pious  grimaces  and 
infinuating  manners  of  the  falfe  votarifts  of 
religion ;  and  to  conceal,  under  in  humble 
air  and  popular  addrefs,  an  unmeafurable 
ambition.  In  a  word,  he  poflefTed,  in  tho 
fupreme  degree,  all  the  qualities  of  a  great 
Politician ;  and  there  was  nothing  wanting ' 
to  compleat  his  good  fortune,  but  to  have 
acquired  his  fuccefs  by  better  means,  to 
have  lived  longer,  and  to  have  had  children 
worthy  of  fucceeding  him/ 


EDWARD 
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EDWARD  THE  FOURTH. 

Our  Edward  the  Fourth  was  a  gay  and 
voluptuous  Prince;  and,  what  is  fingukr, 
he  probably  owed  his  crown  to  his  enormous 
debts,  and  paflion  for  the  fair  fcx.  'He 
had  not  one  Jane  Shore,  but  ww^.  Hear 
honeft  Phihp  de  Comines,his  contemporary. 
He  fays,  that  what  greatly  contributed  to 
his  entering  London  as  foon  as  he  appeared 
at  it's  gates,  was  the  great  debts  this  Prince 
had  contra<£ted,  which  made  his  creditors 
gladly  af^ft  him ;  and  the  high  iavour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  the  Bourgeaifes,  into 
whofe  good  graces  he  had  frequently  glided^ 
and  who  gained  over  to  him  their  hufbands— • 
who,  I  fuppofe,  for  the  tranquillity  of  their 
lives,  were  glad  to  depofe  or  raife  mo- 
narchs. 

Thefe  are  De  Comines's  words—*  Many 
ladies,  and  rich  citizens  wives,  of  whom  for- 
merly he  had  great  privacies  and  familiar  ac* 
quaintance,  gained  over  to  him  their  feuA 
bands  and  relations/ 

This 
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This  is  the  defcription  of  his  voluptuous 
life ;  we  muft  recoiled,  that  the  writer  had 
been  an  eye- witneft,  and  was  an  honcft  man  5 
while  modern  Hiftorians  only  view  objefts 
through  the  coloured  medium  of  their  ima- 
gination, and  do  not  always  merit  the  latter 
appellation. 

*  He  had  been,  during  the  laft  twelve 
years,  more  accuftomed  to  his  eafe  and  plea-- 
fures  than  any  other  Prince  who  lived  in 
his  time.  He  had  nothing  in  his  thoughts 
but  les  dames  J  and  of  them  more  thai)  was 
reafonable ;  and  hunting-matches,  good  eat- 
ing, and  great  care  of  his  perfon.  When  he 
went,  in  their  feafons,  to  thefe  hunting- 
matches,  he  always  caufed  to  be  carried  with 
him  great  pavilions  for  les  dames ;  and^  at 
the  fame  time,  gave  fplendid  entertainments; 
fo  that  it  is  not  furprizing  that  his  perfon 
was  as  jolly  as  any  one  I  ever  (aw.  He  was 
then  young,  and  as  handfome  as  any  man 
of  his  age  ;  but  he  has  fince  become  enor- 
moufly  fat.' 

Since  I  have  got  old  Philip  in  my  hand^ 
the  reader  will  not,  perhaps,  be  difpleafed, 
if  he  attends  to  a  little  more  of  his  nahet^, 
which  will  appear  in  the  form  of  a  conver/a^ 

zione 
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s^ione  of  the  times.  He  now  relalps  what 
paflcd  between  Edward  and  the  King  of 
Fr'ance — - 

*  Wheii  the  ceremony  of  the  oath  Was  ' 
concluded,  our  king,  who  was  dcfirous  of 
being  friendly,  began  to  fay  to  tlie  King  of 
Ei^gland,  in  1  laughing  way,  that  he  muft 
come  to  Paris,  and  be  jovial  amongft  Out 
ladies;  and  that  he  would  give  him  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  for  his  confeffor,  who 
would  very  willingly  abfolve  him  of  'dXijJin 
which  perchance  he  might  commit.     The  ^ 
King  of  England  feemed  well  pleafed  at  the 
invitation,  and  laughed  heartily  1   for  he 
knew  that  the  faid  cardinal  was  unfort  ion 
compagnon.    When  the  kijig  was  returning^, 
he  fpoke  on  the  road  to  me ;  and  faid,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  find- the  King  of  England 
fo  miich  inclined  to  come  to  Paris.     "  He 
is,"  faid  he,  "  a  very  handfome  king:  he. 
likes  the  women  too  much.     He  may  pro- 
bably find  one  at  Paris  that  may  make  him 
like  to  come   too  often,  or  flay  too  long. 
His   predccefTors    have    already   been   too 
much  at  Paris  and  in  Normandy  j"  and  that 
his  company  was  not  agreeable  //6/!fjft/^  of 
Vol.  I.  G  g  the 
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the  fen  \  but  that,  beyond  the  fea^hc  wifhed 
to  be  bciijrere  et  arny^ 

I  feel  an  inclination  to  give  another  con- 
verfation-piece ;  but,  left  the  reader  ihould 
not  lb  keenly  rclilii  the  honcft  old  narrator 
as  mylclf,  it  n-ay  be  neceilliry  to  reftrain  my 
pen* 


A    RELIC. 

Henry  the  Third  was  deeply  tainted  with 
the  vileft  fupcrftition.  He  was  a  prince  of 
a  daftardly  difpofition ;  and,  like  all  bigotSr 
endeavoured,  by  mean  fubterfuge  and  lovr 
cunning,  to  circumvent  others:  incapable 
of  that  noble  franknefs  which  chara&erizes 
an  honeft  man  not  bigotted  Co  the  fenfeleis 
rites  of  fuperftition.  As  an  inftance  of  hi» 
bigotry,  take  this  accountof  a  Relic,  whicb 
is  too  curious  to  abridge — 

*  Henry  fummoned  all  the  great  men  of 
the  kingdom,  A.D.  1247,  to  come  to  Lon- 
don on  the  feftival  of  Saint  Edward,  to  re- 
ceive an  account  of  a  certain  facred  benefit 

which 
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which  Heaven  had  lately  beftowed  on  Eng* 
land.  The  lingular  ftrain  of  this  futnmons 
txcited  the  moft  eager  curiofity,  and  brought 
^eat  multitudes  to  London  at  the  timci 
appointed*  When  they  wert  all  a^mbled  / 
in  Saint  Paul's  Church,  the  King  acquainted ' 
them,  that  the  Great  Matter  of  ^the  Knights 
Templars  hadfertthim^byoneof  hisKnights* 
s^  phial  of  cryflal,  containing  a  ^a//  por^ 
tion  of  the  precious  blood  of  Cbrlft^  which  he  V 
had  flied  upon  the  Crofs  for  the  falvatioix  v^ 
of  the  vfovXAf  attejied  to  be  genuine  by  the 
f^als  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerufalem,  of  fevc* 
ral  Archbifhops,  Bifliops,  and  Abbots.  This,, 
he  informed  them,  he  defigned  to  carry>  the 
next  day,  in  folemn  proceflion,  to  Weft- 
minfter,  attended  by  them,  and  by  all  the 
Clergy  of  London,  in  their  proper  habits^ 
with  their  banners,  cruciiixes,  and  wax-can- 
dles ;  and  exhorted  all  who  were  prefent  td 
prepare  themfelves  for  that  lacred  folemnity, 
by  fpending  the  night  in  watching,  fafting, 
and  devout  exercifes* 

^  On  the  morrow,  when  the  proceffiort 
Was  put  in  order,  the  King  approached  the 
facred  phial  with  reverence^  f^^^^  and  trem*^ 
bling ;  took  it  in  both  his  hands  j  and,  hold- 

G  g  a  ing 
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ing  it  up  higher  than  his  fiice,  proceeded 
under  a  canopy,  two  affiftants  fupporting 
his  arms.  Such  was  the  devotion  of  Henry 
on  this  occaiion,  that,  though  the  road  be- 
tween Saint  Paul's  and  Weftminfter  was 
very  deep  and  miry,  he  kept  his  eyes  con- 
llantly  Jixed  on  the  pbialy  or  on  heaven. 
Wheh  the  proceffion  approached  Weftmin- 
fter, it  was  met  by  two  Monks  of  that  Abb^f 
who  conduced  it  into  the  churchy  where 
the  King  depofited  the  venerable  Relic ;[ 
whicht*  fayjS  the  Hiftorian,  <  made  all  Eng« 
land  ihine  with  glory,  dedicating  it  to  God 
and  Saint  Edward/ 


CHARLES  THE  FIRST. 

I 

A  French  writer  has  recorded  an  anec- 
dote of  this  unfortunate  prince,  which  cha- 
racterizes the  claflical  turn  of  his  mind,  and 
the  placability  of  his  difpofition. 

*  A  Frenchman,  who  had  formed  a  ten- 
der connexion  with  the  wife  of  one  of  thrf 
principal  enemies  of  Charles— who  was  then 
put  under  arreft^  but  very  careleisly  guarded 

.«-4uiviDg 
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—having  learnt  from  this  lady,  that  they 
had  refolved  to  make  the  king  periih  on  a 
fcafibld,  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
Mr.  De  Bellicore,  the  French  ambaflador, 
who  immediately  ran  to  the  king^  to  give 
him  the  important  notice.  Bellicore  was 
kept  in  waiting  for  a  long  time :  dt  laft  the 
king  came  to  himt  and  faid— ^  I  have  been 
at  a  comedy :  and  I  never  was  more  enter- 
tained/— 'Ah^  SirefVanfwered  Bellicofv, 
<  it  is  about  a  tragedy  of  which  I  have  to 
ipeak  to  you,!'  And  then  informed  him  of 
what  had  been  lately  communicated  to  him ; 
•entreating  him,  at  the  iame  time,  to  £irc 
himfelf  by  a  veflel,  which  he  QOuld  inAan^y 
.prepare.  The  king  calmly  anfwered  him 
with  this  line  from  an  old  Latin  poet— ^/ 
procumbit  bumiy  non  babet  vnde  cadat-^^  He 
who  lies  proftrate  on  the  earth  need  not  fe^r 
to  fall/ — *  Sire/ faid  Bcllicorc^^they  m^ 
occafion>6/!r  head  to  fall!' 

This  fhews  that  he  did  not  fufpQ<$  their 
cruelties  would  ever  have  been  carried  to 
the  length  they  were ;  and  it  muft  be  con- 
feifed,  whea  he  had  been  brought  fp  /^» 
^U  the  reft  was  p^rfecuting  iqhun^nity. 

Gg  3    '  *  KINQ 
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^  KING  OF  ENGLANDj  FRANCE*  &c/ 

Nothing  can  be  more  empty  and  ridi-» 
culous  than  the  title  which  our  monarchs 
affume  of — ^T^he  Kings  of  France.^  It 
would  charafterize  a  ^rcat  prince  to  craze 
from  his  true  honours  this  fiiflitious  one. 
An  Englijh  monarch  fliould  not  fujffer  his 
dignity  tp  be  expofed  to  the  fmile  of  the 
philofopher. 

Charpcntier  very  temperately  Aates  the 
only  two  principles  by  which  our  kings  can 
afliimes  thi  title.  •  The  firft*  from  Edwan} 
the  Third  being  fon  of  Ifabella  of  France, 
who  was  fiftcr  to  three  Kings  of  FrancCa 
Loi:Is  Hutin,  Philip  the  Long,  and  Charles 
the  Fair,  who  died  without  children :  fa 
that  Edward,  their  nephew,  difputed  the 
crown  of  France  with  Philip  de  Vakis^  on 
the  foundation  of  the  Salique  law,  which 
had  never  yet  been  agitated.  This  law  lays, 
that  the  kingdom  of  France  ne  tomhant point 
eu  quenouilk:  i.  e.  *The  fceptre  of  France 
fl:all  never  degenerate  into  a  diftafF/     The 

children 
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children  of  the  daughters  of  France  can  ne- 
ver fucceed  to  it.  As  the  prcfent  monarchs 
^f  England  are  not  dsfcendants  of  this  Ed-^ 
wardy  they  cannot  have  any  pretenfions  to 
the  crown  of  FVanc(?,  if  it  had  not  been  a 
maxim  with  them,  that  the  rights  once  de- 
volved on  the  crown  are  for  ever  unalien- 
able  and  imprefcriptible.  The  fecond  princi- 
ple is,  t;he  donation  which  Charles  the  Sixth 
inade  of  the  crown  of  France  to  oUr  Henry 
the  Fifth,  his  fon-in-law,  to  the  cxclufion 
of  his  fon  Charles  the  Seventh. 

We  may  add  here,  that  Cromwell  offered 
to  fell  Cardinal  Mazarine  all  the  vouchees 
for  France,  which  are  preferved  in  the 
Tower,  for  a  hundred  thoufand  crowns.  It 
was  at  this  price  he  rated  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land to  the  crown  of  France;  but  the  Cardi- 
nal wifely  deemed  even  that  fum  too  high 
a  price. 

If  it  be  a  maxim  with  our  crown,  of  which 
I  am  ignorant,  that  the  rights  once  devolved 
upon  it,  are  unalienable  and  imprefcriptible, 
it  may  be  faid  that  we  poflefs  the  United 
States  of  America;  but,  T  believe,  this  fo- 
vercignty  would  not  be  fo  eafily  ^ennitted 
a3  that  of  the  French  monarchy, 

G  g  4  WIL^ 
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WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR. 

That  it  is  dangerous  to  cxcrcifeour  rail- 
lery on  thofe  men  whofe  *fwords  are  (harper 
than  their  pens/  the  prcfent  anecdote  may 
verify. 

Philip  the  Firft,  of  France,  frequently  in* 
dulled  his  humour  at  the  exnence  of  the 
Conqueror's  rather  too  large  enbonpoint  and 
prominent  belly.  When  William  remained 
uncommonly  long  at  Rouen,  Philip,  who 
did  not  much  approve  of  his  proximity  to 
his  court,  frequently,  in  a  jefting  manner, 
enquired  of  his  courtiers  if  they  did  not 
know  when  William  would  lie-in?  The 
Conqueror,  informed  of  this y*)?,  gave  him 
to  undcrftand  that,  when  he  fliould  get 
abroad,  he  would  come  to  return  his  com- 
pliments, for  his  kind  enquiries^  to  Saint 
Genevieve,  at  Paris,  with  ten  tfaoufknd 
lances,  in  (lead  of  candles !  Whatever 
might  be  the  wit  of  thefe  monarchsi  the 
arms  of  William  wxre  not  contemptible. 
Such  was  the  vengeance  he  took  for  the 
3  raillery 
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raillery  of  Philips  that  he  defblated  in  a 
ihort  time  the  French  Vcxin,  burnt  the  city: 
of  Mantes,  and  maflacred  the  inhabitants} 
and,  had  not  his  death  impede^  his  pro^ 
grefs,  he  very  probably  would  have  con* 
qucred  France,  as  he  had  England- 


•  i 


PARR  AND  JBNKIN9* 

Of  thefe  men,  who  are  fingular  inftances 
of  a  patriarchal  longevity  of  life,  the  reader 
may  not  be  difpleafed  to  attend  to  the  follow* 
ing  well-authenticated  notices  concerning 
them. 

Thomas  Parr  was  born  in  the  laft  year  of 
King  Edward  the  Fourth,  anno  1483.  He 
married  his  firft  wife,  Jane,  at  eighty  years 
of  age;  and,  in  above  thirty  years,  (he 
brought  him  but  two  children,  the  eldefl 
of  which  did  not  live  above  three  years.  He. 
married  his  fecond  wife,  Catherine,  whea 
he  was  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  of  agc^ 
by  who.a  he  had  oae  child.  He  lived  till  he 
had  attained  tofomething  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  age*  Thomai  Earlof  Arun- 
del 


^ 
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del  caufcd  him  to  be  brought  to  Wc(lminftcr 
about  two  months  before  his  death :  (here 
he  palled  moft  of  his  time  in  fleep;  and  ao 
c^ular  witnefs  has  thus  defcribcd 


'  From  head  to  heel,  his  body  had,  all  over, 
A  quickfct,  thickfet,  nat'ral,  hairy  cover.* 

It  is  fuppofed  this  removal,  by  taking 
him  from  his  native  air,  and  thcdifturbance 
of  much  company,  haftened  his  death.  He 
died  there,  November  15,  1634,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Firft,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Abbey. 

Henry  Jenkins  lived  till  he  was  an  hundred 
and  lixty-nine  years  of  age.  A  remarkaWc 
circumftance  difcovered  the  age  of  this  man.  . 
Being  fworn  a  witnefs  in  a  caufe  of  an  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  years,  the  judge  could  HQt 
help  reproving  him,  till  he  £tid  he  wa$  tbtfl 
butler  to  the  Lord  Conyers ;  and,  at  lengthy 
his  name  was  found  in  fome  old  regifter  of 
the  Lord  Ccnyer's  menial  fervants.  Dr.  Tan- 
crcd  Robinfon,  who  fent  the  account  of  this 
man  to  the  Royal  Society,  adds  farther,  that 
Henryjenkins,  coming  into  his  fifter's  kitchen 
to  beg  an  alms,  he  aiked  him  how  old  he 
was  ?    After  a  little  pauling,  he  faid,  he  was 

aboirt 
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about  one  hundred  and  fixty-two  or  three. 

The  Doftor  aiked  him,  what  Kings  he  re- 
membered ?  He  faid, '  Henry  the  Eighth.' 
What  public  things  hecouldlongeft  remem- 
ber ?  He  faid,  '  the  fight  at  Flowden 
Field.*  Whether  the  King  was  there  ?  He 
^d,  *  No,  he  was  in  France,  and  the  Barl 
of  Surrey  was  General.'  How  old  he  was 
then?  He  lliid,  'About  twelve  years  old.' 
■The  Dofftor  inrpeSed  an  old  Chronicle  that 
was  in  the  houfe,  and  found  that  the  battle 
of  Flowden  Field  wasoue  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  years  before  j  that  the  Earl  he  named 
was  General ;  and  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
was  then  at  Tournay. 

Jenkins  from  a  labourer  became  a  beggar, 
and  could  neither  write  nor  read.  He  lived 
by  alms  which  he  colleded  about  fome 
places  in  Yorkfhire.  He  died  December  the 
8th,  1670,  and  lies  buried  at  Bolton  in  that 
/hire,  where,  in  1743,  a  monument  was 
eredted  to  his  n^mory. 
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THE  SENATE  OF  JESUITS. 

There  is  to  be  found,  in  a  book  in  titled 
— -^  Interets  et  Maximes  des  Princes  et  des 
Etats  SouverainSy  Par  M.  Le  Due  dc  Ro- 
han ;  Cologne,  1 666' — an  anecdote  concern- 
ing the  Jefuits ;  fo  much  the  more  curious, 
as  neither  Puffendorf  or  Vertot  have  noticed 
it  in  their  Hiftories,  though  it's  authority 
cannot  be  higher.  It  was  probably  un-. 
known  to  them. 

When  Sigifmond,  King  of  Sweden,  was 
eleded  King  of  Poland,  he  made  a  treaty 
with  the  States  of  Sweden,  by  which  he 
obliged  himfelf  to  pafs  every  fifth  year  in 
that  kingdom.  '  In  the  courfe  of  time,  being 
conftrained,  by  the  wars  he  had  with  the 
Ottoman  Court,  with  Mulcovy,  and  Tar- 
tary,  to  remain  in  Poland,  to  animate,  by 
his  preience,  the  wars  he  held  with  fuch 
powerfiil  enemies;  he  £uled,  during  fifteen 
years,  of  accomplishing  his  promUe.  To 
remedy  this,  in.  fome  £hape,  by  the  advice 
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of  the  Jefuits,  who  had  gained  the  afcendant 
over  him,  he  created  a  Senate,  which  was 
to  refide  at  Stockholm,  *  compofed  of  fbrty^ 
chofen  Jefuits,  to  decide  on  every  afiair  of 
flate.  He  publifhed  a  declaration  in  their 
favour ;  and  prefented  them  with  letters-* 
patent,  by  which  he  clothed  them  with  the 
Royal  authority. 

While  this  ^nate  of  Jefuits  was  atDant* 
zic,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to  let  fail  fat 
Stockholm,  he  publiihed  an  edidt,  that  they 
ihould  receive  them  as  his  own  Royal  per- 
ion.  A  public  Council  was  immediately 
held.  Charles,  the  uncle  of  Sigifinond^ 
the  prelates,  and  the  Lords,  refolved  to  pre- 
pare for  them  a  fplendid  and  magnificent 
entry. 

But,  in  a  private -Council,  th^  cameta 
very  contrary  refolutions :  for  the  Prince 
faid,  he  could  not  bear  that  a  Senate  of 
Priefts  fhould  command,  in  preference  to 
all  the  honours  and  authority  of  ib  many 
Princes  and  Lords,  natives  of  the  country. 
All  the  others  agreed  with  him  in  reje&ibg 
this  Holy  Senate.  It  was  then  the  Arch- 
bifhop  rofe,  and  faid— ^  Since  Sigilmond 
has  difdalned,  to  be  our  King^  fo  alfo  we' 
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mufl  not  acknowledge  him  as  fuch ;  and^ 
from  this  moment  we  fhould  ho  ttiorc  con-* 
fider  ourfelves  as  his  fabjefts.  His  authority 
is  infufpefifoy  bccaufe  he  has  beftowed  it  on 
the  Jcfuits  who  form  this  Senate*  The  Peo- 
ple have  not  yet  acknowledged  them*  In 
this  interval  of  refignation  on  the  one  fide^ 
and  affumption  of  the  other,  I  diipenfe  you 
allof  the  fidelity  the  king  may  claim  from  you 
as  his  Swedifh  fubjedts/  When  he  had  faid- 
this,  the  Prince  of  Bithynia,  addrefiiDg  him- 
felf  to  Prince  Charles,  uncle  of  the  King,  faid 
— ^  I  own  no  other  King  than  you;  and  I  be- 
lieve you  are  now  obliged  to  receive  us  aj* 
your  a|fe£tionate  fubjeds,  and  to  aflift  us  to 
chafe  thefe  vermin  from  the  ftate/  All  the 
others  Joined  him,  and  acknowledged  Charles 
as  their  lawful  Monarch. 

Having  refolved  to  keep  their  declaration 
for  fome  time  fecret,  they  deliberate^  in 
what  manner  they  were  to  receive  and  to 
precede  this  Senate  in  their  entry  into  the 
harbour,  who  were  on  board  a  great  gal- 
leon, which  they  had  caufed  to  caft  anchor, 
two  leagues  from  Stockholm,  that  they 
might  enter  more  magnificently  in  the  nighty 
when  the  fire- works  they  had  prcparccJL 
S  would 
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would  appear  to  the  greateft  advantage/ 
About  the  time  of  their  reception,  Prince 
Charles,  accompanied*  by  twenty-five  *  or 
thirty  veilels,  appeared  before  the  Senate^ 
Wheeling  about,  and  forming  a  caracol  of 
ihips,  they  difcharged  a  volley,  and  emptiecL 
all  their  cannon  on  the  galleon  of  this  Se- 
nate, which  had  it's  fides  pierced  through 
with  the  balls.  The  galleon  wajp  immedi^* 
ately  filled  with  water,  and  funk>  without 
one  of  the  unfortunate  Jefuits  being  affifted ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  cried  to  them,  that 
this  was  the  time  to  perform  fome  miracle, 
fuch  as  they  Were  accuftomed  to  do  in  India 
and  Japan  ;  and,  if  they  chofe,  they  could 
walk  on  the  waters  ! 

The  report  of  the  cannon,  and  the  fmoke 
which  the  powder  occafioned,  prevented 
either  the  cries  or  the  fubmerfion  of  the 
holy  fathers  from  being  obferved :  and,  as 
if  they  were  conducing  the  Senate  to  the 
town,  Charles  entered  triumphantly ;  went 
into  the  church,  where  they  fung  I'e  DewTf^ 
and,  to  conclude  the  night,  he  partook  of 
the  entertainment  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  ill-fated  Senate. 

The  Jefuits  of  the  city  of  5tocJchoIns^ 

bavin  j^ 
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having  come,  about  midnight,  to  pay  thdr 
refpefts  to  the  Fathers  uf  the  Senate,  per- 
ceived their  lofs.  They  diredlly  f>ofted  up 
placards  of  excommunication  againfl  Charks 
and  his  adherents,  v^rho  had  caufed  the  Se- 
nate to  perifli.  They  foUcited  the  people 
to  rebel ;  but  they  were  foon  chafed  from 
tlie  city,  and  Charles  made  a  public  profef-» 
iion  of  Lutheranifm. 

Sigifmond,  Kin^  of  Poland,  began  a  war 
With  Charles  in  1604,  which  lafted  two 
years.  Diflurbed  by  the  invAfions  of  the 
Tartars,  the  Mufcovites,  and  the  Coilac^ 
a  truce  was  concluded. 


THE  lover's  heart. 

The  following  tale  is  recorded  in  the 
Hiftorical  Memoirs  of  Champagne,  by  Bou- 
gier.  It  has  been  a  favourite  narrative  with 
the  old  romance  writers ;  and  the  principal 
incident,  however  objeftionablc,  has  been 
dilplayed  in  feveral  modern  poems.  It  is 
probable,  that  the  true  hiftory  will  be  ac- 

ceptable^ 
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ceptable,  for  it's'  tender  and  amorous  inci^ 
dent,  to  the  fair  reader. 

Since  this  little  hiftoryhas  been  publifhed^ 
I  have  found  it  related  by  Howcl,  in-  hii 
*  Familiar  Letters,'  in  one  addreffed  to  Beft 
Jonfon.  It  differs  in  fome  minute  circum-» 
fiances.  He  recommends  it  to  him  as  a 
fubjedt*  which  peradventure  you  may  make 
ufe  of  in  your  way:'  and  concludes  by  fay* 
ing— •*  In  my  opinion,  which  v^iils  to  your's, 
this  is  choice  and  rich  fluff  for  you  to  put 
upon'  your  loom,  and  make  a  curious  web  , 
of.' 

The  Lord  De  Coucy,  vaffal  to  the  Count 

De  Champagne,  was  one  of  the  mofl  ac-* 

compliftied  youths  of  his  time.     He  loved, 

with  an  excefs  of  paflion,  the  lady  of  the 

Lord  Du  Fayel,  who  felt  for  him  a  reciprocal 

affeftion.     It  was  with  the  mofl  poignant 

grief  this  lady  heard  hei:  lover  acquaint  her, 

that  he  had  refolved  to  accompany  the  King 

and  the  Count  De  Champagne  to  the  wars 

of  the  Holy  Land;  but  (he  could  not  oppofe 

his  wifhes,  becaufe  fhe  hoped  that  his  ab- 

fence  might  diffipate  the  jealoufy  of  her 

hufband.     The-  time  of  departure  having 

come,  thefe  two  lovers  parted  with  forrowft' 

Vol,  L  Hh  of 
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of  the  mod:  lively  tendernefs.  The  hdf, 
in  quitting  her  lover,  prefented  him  witii 
fome  rings,  fome  diamonds,  and  widi  a 
firing  that  (be  had  woven  herfelf  of  his  own 
hair,  intermixed  vrith  (ilk  and  buttons  of 
large  pearls,  to  ferve  him^  according  to  the 
&(hion  of  tfiofc  days,  to  tie  a  magnificent 
hood  vrhich  covered  his  helmet.  This  he 
gratefully  accepted,  and  inflantly  departed. 

When  he  arrived  at  Paleftine,  he  received 
at  the  (lege  of  Acre,  in  1 1 9 1 ,  in  glorioufly 
afcending  tlie  ramparts,  a  Wound,  which 
was  declared  mortal.  He  employed  die 
few  moments  he  had  to  live,  in  writing  to 
the  Lady  Du  Fayel;  and  he  made  ufe  of 
thofe  fervid  expre(fions  which  were  natural 
to  him  in  his  afHidive  (ituatlon.  He  order- 
ed his  Squire  to  embalm  his  heart  after  his 
dcatii,  and  to  convey  it  to  his  beloved  mif- 
trels,  with  the  prefents  he  had  received  fixnn 
her  hands  in  quitting  her. 

The  Squire,  faithful  to  the  dying  com- 
mands of  his  maflcr,  returned  immediate^ 
to  France,  to  prefent  the  heart  and  the  pre- 
fents to  the  Lady  of  Du  Fayel.  But,  when 
he  approached  the  caftle  of  this  lady,  he 
concealed  himfelf  in  the  neighbouring  wxxxl,^ 

tUl 
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fill  he  could  find  fome  favourable  moment 
to  compleat  his  prbmife.     He  had  the  mif- 
jfortune  to  be  obfervcd  by  the  hufband  of 
this  lady,  who  recognized  him,  and  who  im- 
mediately fufpedled  he  came  in  fearch  of  hid 
wife  with  fome  meflage  from  his  mailer.  He 
threatened  to  deprive  him  of  his  life,  if  he 
did  not  divulge  what  had  bccafioned  hinx 
to  coriie  there.     The  Squire  gave  him  for 
anfwer,  that  his  mafter  was  dead;  but  Du 
Fayel  not   believing  it,  drew  his  fword  to 
murder  him.     This  man,  frightened  at  the 
peril  in  which  he  found  himfelf,  confefled 
every  thing ;  and  put  into  his  hands  the 
heart  and  letter  of  his  mafter.     Du  Fayelj 
prompted   by  the  felleft  revenge,  ordered 
his  cook  to  mince  the  heart  -,  and,   having 
mixed  it  with  meat,  he  caufed  a  ragout  to 
be  made,  which  he  knew  pleafed  the  tafte 
of  his  wife,  and  had  it  ferved  to  her.     The 
lady  eat  heartily  of  the  didi.     After  the  re^* 
paft,  Du  Fayel  inquired  of  his  wife,  if  flie 
had  found  the  ragout  according  to  her  tafte: 
flieanfwered  him,  that  flie  had  found  it  ex- 
cellent.    *  It  is  for  this  reafon/  he  replied, 
*  that  I  caufed  it  to  be  ferved  to  you,  for  it 
is  a  kind  of  meat  which  you  very  much  liked- 

Hh  a  You 
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You  have.  Madam,'  the  favage  Da  Fz"^ 
continued,  ^  eat  the  heart  of  the  Lord  De 
Coucy/    But  this  die  would  not  believe^  till 
he  ftiewed  her  the  letter  of  her  lover,  witb 
the  firing  of  his  hair,  and  the  diamonds  (he 
had  given  him.     Then,  fhuddering  in  the 
anguifh  of  her  fenfations,  and  urged  by  the 
darkefl  defpair,  Hie  told  him — ^  It  is  true 
that  I  loved  that  heart,  becaufe  it  merited 
to  be  loved :  for  never  could  it  find  it's  fu- 
perior ;  and,  fince  I  have  eaten  of  fb  noble 
a  meat)  and  that  my  (lomach  is  the  tomb  q£ 
to  precious  a  heart,  I  will  take  care^  that 
nothing  of  inferior  worth  (hall  be  mixed 
with  it/    Grief  and  pafTion  choaked  her  ut- 
terance.    She  retired  into  her  chamber :  ihe 
clofed  the  door  for  ever ;  and,  refufing  to 
accept  of  con  relation  or  food,  the  amiable 
victim  expired  on  the  fourth  day. 


THI  HISTORY  OF  GLOVES. 

The  prefcnt  learned  and  curious  diflerta* 
tion  I  have  compiled  from  the  papers  of  an 
ingenious  Antiquarian.    The  originals  arc  to 

be 
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1)C  found  in  the  Republic  of  Letters.  VoLX. 
p.  289. 

To  proceed  regularly,  wc  muft  firft  en- 
quire into  the  antiquity  of  this  part  of  drefs; 
and  fecondly,  fliew  it's  various  ufes  in  the'ie- 
veral  ages  of  the  world. 

Some  have  given  them  a  very  early  origi* 
nal,  imagining  they  are  noticed  in  the  io8th 
Pfalm,  where  the  Royal  Prophet  declares, 
he  will  caft  his  Si>oe  over  Edom.     They  go 
ftill  higher;  fuppofing  them  to  be  ufcd  in 
the  times  of  the  Judgcs,.Ruthiv.  7,  wheite 
it  is  faid,  it  was  the  ^cuftotn  for  a  man  to 
take  off  his  Sboe  and  give  it  to  his  neigh- 
bour, as  a  token  of.  redeeming  or  cxdiauigsii 
ing  any  thing.   They  tell  ns,the  tr^^  which ' 
in  thefe  two  texts,  is  ufually  tranflatcd  iSfiof, 
is  by  the  Chaldee  paraphraft  in  the  latter, 
rendered  Glove.      Cafaubon  is  of  opinion 
that  Gloves  were  worn  by  the  Chald<!ans, 
becaufe  the  word  here  mentioned  is  in  the 
Talmud  Lexicon  explained— M?  doatbing 
cfthe  hand.     But  it  muft  be  confeffed,  all " 
thefe  are  mere  conjectures;  and  the  Chal- 
dean paraphraft  has  taken  an  unallowable ' 
Jiberty  in  his  verfion. 

Let  us,  then,  be  content  to  begin  with 
t  Hh  3  thi 
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the  authority  of  Xenaphon.    He  gives  a  ckac* 
and  diftinft  account  gf  Gloves.     SpeakingqC 
the  manners  of  the  Perfians,  he  gives  us  a 
proof  of  their  effeminacy;  that,  not  iatisfidl 
with  covering  their  head  and  their  feqt, 
they  alfo  guarded  their  hands  againfl  the 
cold  with  thick  Gloves.     Horner^  (peaking  of 
Laertes  at  work  in  his  garden,  reprefents^ 
him  with  Gloves  on  bis  hands,  tofecure  them 
from  the  thorns.     Varro,  an  ancient  writer^ 
is  an  evidence  in  favour  of  their  antiquity 
among  the  Romans.    In  Lib.  iL  Cap*  55.  it 
I^e  Rujiica,  he  (ays,  that  olives  gadieiic4 
by  the  naked  handj  are  preferable  to  thofe 
gathered  with  Gloves.    Atbcru^us  (peaks  of 
a  celebrated  glutton,  who  always  came  to 
table  with  Gloves  on  his  hands,  that  hem^ht 
be  able  to  handle  and  eat  the  meat  while  hot, 
and  devour  more  than  the  reft  of  the  com** 
pany. 

Thefe  authorities  (hew,  that  the  ancieoti 
were  not  flrangers  to  Gloves  i  thougt),  peri* 
haps»  their  ufe  might  not  be  fo  coaunpn  as 
amongft  us.  When  the  ancient  fevjerity  of 
manners  declined,  the  ufe  of  Gloves  prevail- 
ed among  the  Romans ;  but  not  witfaoul 
fome  oppofi  tion  from  the  Philofophers.  M^r^ 

Joniuh 
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Jbmus,  a  Philofopher,  who  lived  at  the 
clofe  of  the  firft  cefttury  of  Chriflianity, 
among  other  inveftivcs  againft  the '  icorrup- 
tion  of  the  age^  fays,  //  is  a  Jbame^  that 
ferjbns  in  perfeSt  btahb  Jhmdd  ekthe  their 
hands  and  feet  withjoft  and  hasty  coverings. 
Their  convenience,  however,  fbon  made 
Acir  ufe  general.  Pliny  the  Younger  in-* 
^rms  us,  in  his  account  of  his  unde's  jour- 
ney to  Vefuvius,  that  his  fecretary  ^tby 
him,  ready  to  write  down  whatever  occur*' 
red  remarkable ;  and  that  he  had  Glides  oa 
his  hands,  that  die  eoldncfs  of  the  weather 
might  not  impede  his  bufinefs^. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  the 
ufe  of  Gloves  was  become  fo  univerfal,  that 
even  the  Church  thought  a  regulation  in  that 
part  of  drefs  neceflary.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis 
h  Debonnaire^  the  Council  of  Aix  ordered, 
that  the  Monks  (hould  only  wear  Gl&ves 
made  of  fhcep-fkin. 

-  That  time  has  made  alterations  in  the 
form  of  this,  as  in  all  other  apparel,  appears 
from  the  old  pi<ftures  and  monuments. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  point  out  the  va- 
rious  ufes  of  Gloves  in  the  fevcral  ages;  for^ 
befide  their  original  defign  for  a  covering  of 

H  h  4  the 
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the  hand,  they  have  been  employed  on  fc- 
veral  great  and  folemn  occafions:  as  in  the 
ceremony  oi Invcjiituresy  in  beftowing lands; 
or,  in  conferring  cii^nUies.  Giving  poflcf- 
fion  by  the  delivery  of  a  G/ove,  prevailed  in 
feveral  parts  of  Chriftendom  in  later  agcs^ 
In  the  year  1002,  the  Biihops  of  Paderbom 
and  Moncerco  were  put  into  poiTefiion  of 
their  fees  by  receiving  a  Glove.  It  was 
thought  fo  efTential  a  part  of  the  epifcopal 
habit,  that  fome  Abbots  in  France,  pre- 
fuming  to  wear  G/oves,  the  Council  of  Poi- 
tiers interpofed  in  the  affair,  and  forbid 
them  the  ufe  of  them,  on  the  fame  footing 
with  the  ring  and  fandals,  as  being  peculiar 
to  Bifhops. 

Monfieur  Favin  oblerves,  that  the  cuflcxn 
of  bleffing  G/oves  at  the  Coronation  of  the 
Kings  of  France,  which  ftill  fubfifb,  is  4 
remain  of  the  Eaftern  pradice  of  InvcfUture 
by  a  Glove.  A  remarkable  inflance  of  this 
ceremony  is  recorded  in  the  German  Hif- 
toiy.  The  unfortunate  Conradin  Wjw  ck** 
prived  of  his  crown  and  his  life  by  the 
ufurper  Mainfroy.  When,  having  afcendcd 
the  fcafFold,  the  injured  Prince  lamente4 
his  hard  fate,  he  aflertcd  his  right  to  thp^ 

Crown  i 
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Crown;  and>  as  a  token  of  Inveftitan» 
threw  his  Glove  among  the  crowd ;  begging 
it  might  be  conveyed  to  fome  of  his  rela- 
tions, who  (hould  revengchls  death.  It  was 
taken  up  by  a  Knight,  who  brought  it  ta 
Peter,  King  of  Arragon,  who  was  .afitt- 
wards  crowned  at  Palermo.  ■' 

As  the  dcUvery  of  Gloves  was  once  4 
part  of  the  ceremony  ufed  in  giving  poflef- 
fion ;  fo  the  depriving  a  perfon  of  them, 
was  a  mark  of  diverting  him  of  his  office, 
and  of  degrading  him.  Andrew  Herkla, 
Earl  of  Carlifle,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Second,  impeached  of  holding  a  corrc- 
ipondencc  with  the  Scots,  and  condemned 
to  die  as  a  traitor.  Walfingham,  relating 
other  circumilances  of  his  degradation,  fays 
— '  His  fpurs  were  cut  olf  with  a  hatchet ; 
and  his  Giaves  and  flioes  were  taken  off,  Sec' 

Another  ufc  of  Gloves  was  in  a  duel :  on 
which  occafion,  he  who  threwr  one  down, 
was  thereby  underftood  to  give  defiance ; 
and  he  who  took  it  up,  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge. 

The  ufe  of  fingle  combat,  at  firft  defigned 
only  for  a  trial  of  innocence,  like  the  or- 
deal fire  and  water,  was,  in  fucceeding  ages, 
pra£tifed 
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praxflifed  for  deciding  right  and  property. 
Challenging  by  the  Glove  was  continiied 
down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ai 
appears  by  an  account  given  by  Spelman, 
of  9  duel  appointed  to  be  fought  in  Tothfll 
Fields,  in  the  year  1 57 1 .  The  difpute  uras 
concerning  fome  lands  in  the  county  of 
Kent.  The  Plaintiffs  appeared  in  Court, 
and  demanded  a  fmgle  combat.  One  of 
them  threw  down  his  Glove ^  which  the  other 
immediately  took  up,  carried  off  on  the 
point  of  his  fword,  and  the  day  of  fighting 
was  appointed;  but  the  matter  was  adjuAed 
in  an  amicable  manner  by  the  Queen's  judi« 
cious  interference. 

Though  fuch  combats  are  now  no  kingc0 
in  ufe,  we  have  one  ceremony  ftill  fcmain-* 
ing  among  us,  in  which  the  challenge  i» 
given  by  a  Glove y  viz,  at  the  Co«ifilitioaa£ 
the  Kings  of  England:  upoa  which ^.occa- 
fion,  his  Majefly's  champion, )  ccmpleady 
armed,  and  well  mounted,  enters  Weftmiift* 
iler  Hall,  and  proclaims  that,  if  any:  man 
ihall  deny  the  prince's  title  to  the  crown, 
he  is  ready  to  maintain  and  defend  it. by 
iingle  cpmbat.     After  which  declaration  he 

thrown 
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thrown  down  his^Ghve,  or  gauntlet^  as-  a 
token  of  defiance. 

This  cudom  of  challenging  by  the  Glavf" 
is  ilill  in  ufe  in  fome  parts  of  the  world.  It 
is  common  in  Germany,  on  receiving  an, 
affront,  to  fend  a  GUve  to  the  offending, 
party,  as  a  challenge  to  a  dueL 

The  laft  uie  of  Q/aves  to  be  mentioned, 
here  was  for  carrying  the  Hawk,  which  is 
very  ancient.  In  former  times,  princes  and 
other  great  men  took  (o  much  plc^^re  in 
carrying  the  hawk  on  their  hand,  that  ibmo. 
of  them  have  chofen  to  be  repreiented  ia 
this  attitude.  There  is  a  monument  of 
Philip  the  Firft  of  France  ftill  renifiining; 
on  which  he  is  reprefented  at  lengths  .on  his 
tomb,  holding  a  Glove  in  his  hand. 

Mr.  Chambers  fays  that,  formerly,  judges 
were  forbid  to  wear  Gloves  on  the  bench. 
No  reafon  is  afligned  for  this  prohibition* 
Our  judges  lie  under  no  fuch  reftraint;  for 
both  they  and  the  reft  of  the  court  make  no 
difficulty  of  receiving  Gloves  from  the- (he* 
riffs,  whenever  the  feffion  or  affize  concludes 
without  anyone  receiving  fentence  of  death, 
which  is  called  a  Maiden  ajjize^  Thit  cuf* 
torn  is  of  great  antiquity. 

Our 
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Our  curious  antiquarian  has  aUb  pre(erv« 
cd  a  very  fingular  anecdote  Concerning 
Gloves,  (^hambers  informs  us,  that  it  is 
not  fafe  at  prefent  to  enter  the  ftables  of 
princes  without  pulling  off  the  Gloves.  He 
docs  not,  indeed,  tell  us  in  what  the  danger 
confifts.  A  friend  from  Germany  explains 
the  matter.  He  fays,  it  is  an  ancient  cfta- 
blifhed  cuftom  in  that  country,  that  who- 
ever enters  the  ftables  of  a  prince,  or  jrreaf 
man,  with  his  Gloves  on  his  hands,  is  obliged 
to  forfeit  them,  or  redeem  them  by  a  fee  to 
the  fervants.  The  fame  cuftom  is  obfervcd 
in  fome  places  at  the  death  of  the  ftag ;  in 
which  cafe  the  Gloves y  if  not  taken  ofi^  are 
redeemed  by  money  given  to  the  huntfrnen 
and  keepers.  This  is  pradifed  in  France; 
and  the  late  king  never  failed  of  pulling  off 
one  of  his  Gloves  on  that  occafion.  The 
reafon  of  this  ceremony  is  not  known. 

We  meet  with  the  term  Glove^money  in 
our  <dd  records;  by  which  is  meant,  money 
givc//i  to  fervants  to  buy  Gloves.  This„  no 
doubt,  gave  rife  to  the  faying  of  giving  a 
fcur  of  Glovesy  to  fignify  making  ff  prefent 
for  fome  favour  orfervice* 

To  the  honour  of  the  Glove^  it  has  more 

than 
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than  once  been  admitted  as  a  tef  m  of  the  te-? 
nure  of  holding  lands.  One  Bortfan,  who 
came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror,  held 
the  manor  of  FarnhamRojtal  by  the  fecvice 
of  providing  a  Ghve  for  the^  king's  right 
hand  on  the  day  of  his  coronation,  aqd. 
fupporting  the  fame  hand  that  day  while 
the  king  held  the  royal  fceptre*  In  the  year 
1 177,  Simon  de  Mertin  gave  a.  grant  of  his 
lands  in  confideration  of  fifteen  (hillings, 
one  pair  of  wAite  Gloves  at  Eafter,  and  one 
pound  of  cummin. 


^ 


ANECDOTES  OF  FASHIONS. 

The  origin  of  many,  probably  of  moft 
Fafliions,  was  in  the  endeavour  to  conceal 
fome  deformity  of  the  inventor.  Thus 
Charles  the  Seventh,  of  France,  introduced 
Long  Coats,  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs. 
Shoes,  with  very  long  points,  full  two  feet 
in  length,  were  invented  by  Henry  Planta* 
genet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to' conceal  a  very 
large  excrefcence  which  he  had  upon  one 
gf  his  feet.     Whea  Francis  U  was  obliged- 

to 
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to  wear  his  )iair  (hort,  owing  to  a  wound 
he  received  in  the  head,  it  became  ft  pre« 
vailing  fafhton  at  Court. 

Sometimes,  Fafhipns  are  quite  reverfo! 
in  one  age  fcom  thofe  of  another.  ThdS 
bags,  when  firft  in  fafhion  in  France,  were 
only  worn  en  dijkabille.  In  vifits  of  cere- 
mony, the  hair  was  tied  in  a  ribband,  and 
floated  over  the  fhoulders — ^all  which  is 
cxadly  contrary  to  our  prefent  fa(hion. 
Queen  Ifabclla,  of  Bavaria,  as  remarkable 
for  her  gallantry  as  the  fairncfs  of  her  com- 
plexion, introduced  a  fafliion  of  leaving  the 
fhoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered. 

It  is  faid  that  Patches  were  in  vented  in  Eng- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  by  ain  Italian 
or  Spanifti  lady,  who  in  this  manner  ingeni- 
oufly  covered  a  wen  whiph  (he  had  on  Tier 
neck. — When  the  Spectator  wrote  (obfcrvci 
his  commentator)  full-bottomed  vdgs  were 
invented  by  a  French  barber,  Duviller, 
(whofe  name  they  bore)  for  Ac  purpofe  of 
concealing  a  deformity  in  the  fhoulders  of 
the  Dauphin. 

In  England,  about  the  reign  rf  Henry 
the  Fourth,  they  wore  long-pointed  Shoes, 
to  fuch  an  immoderate  lengthy  that  the/ 

couli 
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ould  not  walk  till  th^  were  faftened  to 
heir  knees  with  chains.  Luxury  improvinj^ 
»n  this  ridiculous  mode,  it  was  the  cuftodit 
fan  Engliih  Beau  of  the  fourteenth  cen* 
ury  to  have  thefe  chains  of  gold  or  filveh 
\.  very  accurate  account  of  one  of  this  de^ 
cription  may  be  found  in  Henry's  Hillary 
>f  Great  Britain,  in  his  chapter  on  Manners^ 
<c.  Vol.  IV.  The  Ladies  of  that  period 
vere  not  lefs  fantaflical  in  their  drefs  i  and 
t  muft  be  confefled,  that  the  mof):  cynical 
atirift  can  have  no  reafon,  on  a  compariibii 
vith  thofc  times,  to  cenfure  our  prefetit 
nodes. 

The  curious  reader  will  find  ample  inform* 
nation  on  this  fubje€t  in  the  fepulchral 
nonuments  of  Mr.  Gough,  In  the  reign 
)f  Richard  11.  their  drefs  was  extravagantiiy 
umptuous.  Sir  John  Arundel  had  a  change 
)f  no  lefs  than  52  new  fuits  of  cloth  of 
;old  tiflue ;  adapted,  I  fuppofe  to  the  num^* 
>er  of  weeks  in  the  year. — The  prelates  in 
[Chaucer's  age  indulged  in  all  the  oflenta-^ 
ious  ItHwry  of  drefs ;  for,  he  fays,  though 
Tomething  muft  be  fubilradted  from  the  ac- 
;ount  of  a  fatirical  bard,  that  they  hftd^ 
'  chaunge  of  clothing  everie  daie/ 

5  Tb^ 
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The  mod  (hanicful  extravagance  in  drefi 
is  the  following  one»  given  by  BrantooidSt 
Elizabeth  of  France,  Queen  to  Philip  11.  of 
Spain,  never  wore  a  gown  twice ;  every  ^gj 
ihe  had  a  new  one ;  and  who  can  doubt  thk 
information,  fince  Brantome  aflures  us  that 
he  received  it  from  her  majefty's  own  tml-^ 
UuTy  who,  he  adds,  from  a  poor  man,  became 
as  rich  as  any  one  he  knew. 

There  are  flagrant  follies  in  Faihions^ 
which  (Marvillc  juftly  obfervcs)  we  muft 
fuiOFer  while  they  reign ;  and  which  do  not 
appear  in  a  truly  ridiculous  light»  till  they 
happen  to  be  out  of  fafliion.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  of  France,  they  could  not 
exifl  without  an  abundant  ufe  of  Comfits. 
All  the  world  carried  in  their  pockets  a 
Comft'box^  as  commonly  as  we  do  now 
fnufF- boxes.  When  the  Duke  of  Guife  was 
killed  at  Blois,  he  was  found  with  his  Com- 
fit-oox  in  his  hand. 

Bayle  informs  us,  that  {hort  and  tight 
Breeches  were  fo  much  the  rage  in  France, 
that  Charles  V.  was  obliged  to  banifli  this 
mode  by  edicls^  which  Mezeray  gives.  An 
Italian  author,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  fuppofes  that  an  Italian  traveller» 

whoie 
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<v^hofe  modefty  wi^  rifce,  would  not  pafs 
ihrough  France,  bedaiifc  he  would  not  of- 
fend his  eyes  by  feeing,  intfn  wlibfe  cldath^ 
did  not  Covef  tKi  parts  we  Ho  not  name* 
There  is  feme  reaf«i  for  this  fafllery,  for 
the  fafhipn  of  wearing  fliof t  breeches  was 
tarried  16  ah  e:?ttravagance  id  the  Fttitdi 
touTt  as  well  as  in  our  own.' 

The  variety  of  drefles  worn  IntTie  rcIgn  6^ 
Henry  the  Eighth  is:  alluded  to  irfa  print  of  a 
naked  Engliihman  holding  a  piece  of*  dloth^- 
hanging  bn  his  right  arm',  and  a  pair  of 
fhears  in  his'  left  haftd.  It  was  invented  by 
Andrew  Borde,  a  facetioi^s  wit  qf  ihoCi 
oays.  Under  the  print  is  an  infcri|>tjoQ  iA 
tcrfe.     Thefd  af <f  the  firft  llnd : 

<  I  am  an  Englifhm'an,  and  naked  I  ftahd  hire^ 
>Iiiling  'in  my  mind,  what  Rayment  I  (ball  were; 
For  now  I  will  were  this,  and  now  I  will  were  tlui^^ 
And  now  I  will  were^  what  I  cannbt  tell  whi^'    . 

In  the  year  1735,  the  gentlemen  wore  no* 
hats,  but  a  little  chapeau  de  bras;  in  1745^ 
they  wore  a  very  fmall  hat;  in  1755,  thejr 
^ore  an  enormous  one :  this  may  be  fccn 

Vol.  I.  I  i  .  ^ 
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in  Jeffrey's  curious  colledHon  of  habits^  ill 
various  nations  and  periods  cf  tkne,  with 
their  different  drefTes. 

Walfingham  appears  to  date  the  intro« 
du6t:on  of  French  fa(hions  among  us»  from 
the  taking  of  Calais  in  1 347. 

Faflnoiis  frequently  derive  their  uame/ 
from  feme  temporary  circumftances ;  as  afttf 
the  battle  of  Steenkirk  and  Ramilies,  era-' 
vats  were  called  Sfecnkirks^  and  v^igs  Ra^ 
milics. 

Jean  des  Caures,  an  old  French  writer^ 
who  died  in  1586,  has  written  in  his  Moral 
Efihys  a  long  declamation  againft  the  pre- 
vailing fadiions  of  his  day.  Amongfl  other 
things,  we  learn  a  (ingular  cuftom  which 
the  ladies  there  had  of  carrying  MirrmrSf 
which  were  fixed  to  their  waifts.  For  which 
abomination,  with  others^  he  reafimably 
concludes,  they  are  loft,  and  will  be  damnoi 
tlirough  all  eternity.  Thefe  are  fome  of 
his  exprcilions — '  Alas  !  in  what  an  age  d» 
we  live  !  To  fee  fuch  a  depravity  on  the 
earth  which  we  fee,  that  induces  them  evcfi 
to  bring  into  Church  thele  fcandalous  Mir^ 
rors,  which  hang  about  their  waiils  I    Let 

all 
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all  Hiftories,  divine,  humnn,  and  prophane, 
be  read  ;  never  will  it  be  fuund,  that  thefe 
objects  of  vanity  were  eter  thus  brought 
into  public  by  the  moft  meretricious  women. 
It  is  true,  at  prefent,  none  but  the  ladies  of 
the  court  venture  to  wear  them ;  but  it  will 
not  be  long  before  every  citizen's  daughter, 
and  eveiy  female  fervaht  will  Wear  them.' 
This  obfervation  is  not  unjuft:  The  court 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  countiV)  are  the 
modellers  of  fafhions ;  fo  that  all  the  ridicule, 
of  which  they  are  fo  fufceptible,  muft  fall 
upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  citizens,  who 
are  here  but  fervile  imitators. 

To  this  article,  as  it  may  probably  arreft 
the  volatile  eye  of  our  fair  reader,  we  add 
what  may  ferve  as  a  hirtt  for  the  hcightehing 
of  her  charms.  Tacitus  remarks  oi  Poppea, 
the  Queen  of  Nero,  that  fhe  concealed  a 
part  of  her  face :  '  To  the  end/  he  adds, 
*  that  the  imagination  having  fuller  play  by 
irritating  curiofity,  they  might  think  higher 
of  her  beauty,  than  if  the  whole  of  htr  face 
had  been  eypofed.' 

There  is  a  fentiment  in  Taffo  beautifully 
exprefled,  and  which  I  recommend  to  the 
attention  of  the  ladies. 

I  i  a  •  Non 
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*  Non  copre  fue  beliezze,  e  non  Vejpofe^ 
She  did  not  cover,  nor  expofe  her  beauties. 

It  is  a  fine  defcription  of  the  artlefs 
charms  of  an  amiable  virgin.  Perhaps  fbme 
apology  is  needful  for  concluding  this  topic 
with  the  following  juvenile  poem, 

STANZAS, 

ADDRESSED  TO  LAURA,  INTREATING  HER  NOT  TO 
PAINT,  TO  POWDER,  OR  TO  GAME,  BUT  TO  Rft* 
TREAT  INTO  THE  COUNTRY. 

AH,  Laura  !  quit  the  noify  towii,         '  < 

And  Fashion's  perfecuting  reign : 

Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down9 

And  Science  on  the  filcnt  plain.  » 

How  long  from  Art's  reflecied  hues 
Shalt  thou  a  mimick  charm  receive? 

Believe,  my  Fair  !  the  faithful  Mufe, 
l^hey  fpoil  the  blufh  they  cannot  givo. 

Muft  ruthlcfs  Art  with. torturous  fteel 

Thy  artlcfs  locks  of  gold  deface. 
In  horrid  folds  their  charms  conceal, 

And  fpoil  at  every  touch  a  grace  ) 
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Too  fwect  tiiy  youth's  enchandi^  bIoom> 
To  wafte  on  midnight's  fordid  crews : 

Let  Wrinkled  age  the  night  confumC) 
For  age  has  but  it's  hoards  to  lofe. 

• 

Sacred  to  love,  and  fweet  repoic. 

An  arbour^s  vernal  feat  is  nigh  $ 
That  feat  the  lilac  walls  inclofey 

Safe  from  purfuing  Scandal's  eye. 

There,  as  in  every  lock  of  gold 

Some  flower  of  pleafing  hue  I  wnv^ 

A  goddefs  ihall  die  Mufe  behol^ 
And  many  a  votive  figh  fhall  heave. 

So  the  rude  Tartar's  holy  rite, 

A  feeUe  Mortal  once  airray'd  ; 
Then  trembled  in  that  mortsJ's  fight. 

And  own'd  divine  the  power  he  made.* 

•"Hie  Latntiy  or  God  of  the  Tartars,  is  compofei!  of  fach  frail  mn- 
tcrMls  as  incrc  Mortality  j  contrived,  however,  by  ihe  power  of  Pricft* 
cr^ft  to  be  Immortal. 
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SINGULAR  MEMORIES. 

JL  H  E  prefent  is  an  article  that,  perhaps, 
(Tiay  be  thought  by  many  readers  apocry- 
phal. 

V/hen  MiirctLis  was  at  Rome,  (fays  Sca- 
liger) — by  way  of  parenthefis,  I  muft  ob- 
fcrve,  the  relator  and  the  auditor  were  the 
two  firfl:  fcholars  in  Europe — there  came^ 
one  day,  to  the  palace  of  the  French  am- 
balfador,  a  Florentine  of  a  very  ill-favoured 
countenance,  and  whofe  eyes  were  continu- 
ally declined  on  the  ground.  It  was  faid, 
that  he  polTclTcd,  in  a  wonderful  degree,  an 
I  i  4  Artificial 


ArtificUi  Memory.  To  |;ive  a  ^nidf  oi  Ht 
p(}wers,*he  begged  the  cbtnpany/wfacrwdie 
tiumerous,  to  feat  themfelves  regularly,  that 
}ie  might  not  be  difturbed ;  and  that  they 
would  order  pa  ]jfi  wrijteq  down  to  the  num- 
ber t£  J^  tbottfitnd 'm»ds :  30uring  thenii 
^t  if  tbe;^  pronounced  them  dil\ini5Uy,  and 
if  a|terwardsthey  wereread  flowly,  he  would 
repeat  every  word  without  hefuation.  This 
■  was  done,  'rtey  would  only  have  troubled 
him  with  a  few;  but  h^  tntilled  tlut  they 
fhould  proceed.  The  iecretary  of  the  am- 
haflador  was  employed  full  two  hours  tn 
writing  the  moft  finguhr  words  the  com- 
pany could  fele£t ;  a  among  them  was  a 
O^iitnal  Peleve,  who  gave  him  PolyiyAa- 
t^es  in  the  beft  or  bn^ft  manner  of  ourkte 
Lciucographer.  The  Florentine,  to  the 
aAoni(hment  of  the  atidience,  recited  them 
without  the  fmaJleft  omiflion  ;  and  this  he 
did,  beginning  lometimes  at  the  end,  and 
fometimes  in  the  middk.  He  £iid,  that 
this  Artificial  Meinoiy  lud  caufed  him  to- 
tally to  lofe  his  natural  (me. 

'^ededsab  BuxtM'B  iingular  memory  ap- 
jjcars  to  have  been  of  a  different  cift:  he 
could  only  cnui/  words,  &c.  for  when  be 
I      . ;  '    wcqC 
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went  to  the  play,  he  is  faid  to  have  enunu;^ 
luted  the  words  of  Garrick,  and  the^^j*^ 
^e  dancers  J  but  he  had  not,  like  this  mani 
^ny  one  who  could  be  capable  of  contrar 

diiSing  hiin. 

The  memory  of  the  great  Daguefleau, 
Chancellor  of  France,  was  extremely  fingu- 
Iflr.  Such  xverc  his  retentive  powers,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Thomas,  that  it  was  futKcicnt 
for  him  to  have  read  once  attentively  any 
poem,  of  tolerable  length,  to  recite  it  cor- 
reflly.  It  was  in  this  manner  he  polTelfed 
ipoft  pf  the  Greek  poetry.  At  the  age  of 
eighty,  a  nian  of  letters  having  quoted  an 
epigram  of  Martial  incorredtly,  he  imme- 
diately recited  the  whole ;  confefiing  that 
he  had  not  read  this  author  fincc  the  age  of" 
twelve  years.  Sometimes  he  even  retained 
what  had  been  only  read  to  him.  Boileau 
one  day  recited  a  Satire  he  had  juft  com- 
pofed.  DaguelTeau  told  him,  coldly,  that 
he  knew  the  piece  perledly  well ;  and  to 
convince  him  of  it,  repeated  it  entire.  The 
f^tirift,  as  may  he  fuppofed,  was  furioufly 
agitated ;  but  finiflied,  however,  in  admir- 
ing the  felicity  of  his  memory. 

A  ftrange  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Fuller, 
the 
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the  author  of  •  The  Worthies  of  England;* 
To  prove  the  fingular  tenacioufnefs  of  his 
memory,  *  he  undertook  once,  in  pafling 
to  and  fro  from  Temple  Bar  to  the  farthcft 
part  of  Cheapfide,  to  tell,  at  his  return» 
every  fign  as  it  ftood  in  order  on  both  fides 
of  the  way,  repeating  them  either  backwarda 
or  forwards ;  and  he  did  it  cxaftly/  It  is 
alfo  noticed  of  him,  that  *  he  could  repeat 
five  hundred  ftrange  words  after  twice  bear-* 
ing ;  and  could  make  ufe  of  a  fermon  verba- 
tim, if  he  once  heard  it/ 

Magliabechi  had  as  Angular  a  memoiy. 
To  put  it  to  a  proof,  a  gentleman  lent  faim 
a  MS.  Some  time  after  it  was  returned,  he 
came  to  him,  with  a  melancholy  face,  to 
inform  him  that  it  wa$  loih  Magliabechi 
was  not  fo  much  concerned ;  for  he  repeated 
cxaftly  every  word  of  the  MS.  which,  it  is 
fnid,  he  had  perfectly  retained.  It  is  alfo 
f.iid,  that  when  he  quoted  any  ^authw  in 
coMverfationj  lie  alio  mentioned  the  volume 
*nd  the  page. 

Calvin  liad  a  very  faithful  memory.  ^  It 
is  faid  that  he  never  forgot  any  thing  be 
\vij]jed  to  retain.  And  whenever  he  was 
ijntcrrupted  in  his  ftudics,  he  coift'ld  always 

xqfi^me 
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refume  the  thread  of  his  work  without  being 
told  where  he  had  left  it  unfiniihed 

Thomas  Dempfter,  a  learned  Scotchman 
of  the  feventeenth  century » declared  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  forget.  It  is  probor 
ble  he  did  not  fpeak  truth :  if  he  did»  he 
muft  have  been  the  eighth  wonder  o£  the 
world;  for  he  read  fourteen  hours  everjr 
day.  But^  with  all  his  memory^  he  could 
not  remember  to  write  with  elegance^  fb  that 
he  was  never  a  favourite. 

£gnatius,  a  poliflied  Italian^  was  alfo  dif«^ 
tingiufhed  for  a  fine  memory.  One  day^ 
when  he  was  haranguing  his  audience^  he 
had  nearly  finifhed,  when  the  Pope's  Nuncio 
entered.  He  re-commenced  his  difcouric^ 
and  repeated  it  exaAly ;  only  he  iieightened 
thedi(5tion  and  difplayed  more  eloquence 
than  the  firft  time.  The  Venetian  fenators, 
as  \(rell  as  literary  men,  ufed  to  confult  him ; 
and  he  always  anfwered  their  interrogato- 
ries without  having  recourfe  to  his  booksi, 
Ubbo  Emmius>  profeiTor  at  Groninguen» 
had  a  prodigious  memory ;  difficult  to  be 
credited.  It  is  related  of  him»  that  he  could 
readily  anfwer  any  queflions  in  hiftory  with- 
out  miilakine  the  minuteft  circuo^anc^s  ef 

time» 
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tnne,  place,  or  pcrfons.     He  cvwi  Mcol^ 

lidted  the  figure^  iituation,  and  magnitude 
of  towns  and  fortreiTes ;  the  pofition  of  the 
rivers  and  highways;  the  heights  <xf  the 
iTionntains>  &c» 

This  little  fketdi  will  be  fafficient ;  >& 
could,  however,  be  augmented,  Bayte  ob«» 
fcrves,  that  Memory  is  the  firft  thing  that 
dies  in  men  of  letters^ 

The  following  curiousobferrationf  onme^ 
tnory  I  find  in  the  Bibliotheque  RaifbniM^c^ 
an  Amfterdam  Literary  Journal,  which 
was  piibliined  by  the  Wctfteins-.  VoL  xhXs 
pk  go* 

*  Memory  docs  not  differ  from  Lnagmafimm  . 
Without  Memory  we  can  imagine  nothings 
and  without  Imac^hiatlon  \vc  cannot  recoiled* 
I  do  not  know  if  the  ancients  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  mechanical ^/^iliifisorjr^. 
They  have  at  Icaft  emphatically  expreffed  it, 
bv  the   word  Reasrdatloy  as  if  one  (hould 
fay,  to  memorije  y  that  is,  to  touch  tbofe 
cords  which  have  excited  fuch  and  fuch 
ideas*     When  I  fee  an  orator  decline  his  . 
head,  knit  his  brows,  rub  his  temples,  I  re* 
prefent  his  fitiiation  by  that  of  a  poor  tra- 
veller, who  is  loft  in  a  town,  knocking  at 

every 


^tfy  dcK>r  till  he  has  found  him  whom  h^ 
Anight, 

*  What  is  called  a  great  Mcn^ory,  is  only 
9  great  facility  to  move  certain  fibres  of  tjbe 
brain«  The  old  man  only  feels  9,  wani  dT 
Memoryt  bec^e  he  (:annpt  put  jthepji  i§ 

^  I  knew  one  of  ninety^  who  ibrgot  fraiQ 
iday  to  day  all  that  he  ^iw^all  that  he  ht^zj^ 
but  who  faid^  he  reojjsmberpd  wtf  h  jcafe  tbfi 
jfields  and  the  woods  where  he  had  l/icpt 
(heep  in  his  youth.  The  fibres  we  are  aCe 
cuftomed  to  move  from  our  infancy  have  f 
more  durable  g:>obility:  exerpifp  oogrifhet 
imd  flrengthens  them/ 

Thefe  ar£  good  arguments  to  {hew  tt|f 
iieceiBty  of  ou;*  youths  daily  ei^ercUiijg  tluf 
piental  faculty.  And  perhaps  thofe  m^ 
ilances  which  I  have  collected  of  fo  xmny 
^reat  men  poQefiing  it  in  almoft  an  incredi^ 
blc  degree,  arofe  from  their  having  prac» 
^^ed  it  regularly  by  their  continued  f^ui^l^ 
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•  A  HEAVY  HEAR*/ 

This  is  an  ancient  vulgar phrafc  j  and  it 
tvill  be  found,  like  the  generality  of  fimihr 
phrafcs  which  have  been  long  current^  not 
deftitute  of  fignification.  According  to 
many  eminent  phyficians,  timid  men  have 
the  heart  very  thick  and  heavy.  Rioland 
relates,  that  he  has  fometimes  met  with  the 
hearts  of  perfons,  of  this  defcription,  which 
have  weighed  from  two  to  three  pounds. 
Amongft  thefe  was  that  of  Mary  Dc  Mcdicis^ 
which  was  nearly  of  the  latter  <vcight.  li 
is  probable,  that  the  afflictions  and  the  griefs^ 
of  this  unfortunate  princefs  did  not  a  littkf 
contribute  to  thicken  and  render  •  Jber  beari 
heavy.* 


BSARDS    THE    DELIGHT  OP    ANCIENT 

BEAUTIES. 

When  the  Fair  were  accuftomed  to  be- 
hold their  lovers  with  beards,  the  fight  of 

a  fiiavcd 
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a  Hiaved  chin  excited  fentiments  of  horror 
jind  averfion;  as  much  indeed  as,  in  this 
effeminate  age,  would  a  gallant  whofe  *  hairy 

excrement'  (hould 

•  ■• 

«  Stream  like  ft  riietlK)!  to  dl^  troaUed  air/ 

.  To  obey  the  injun^ions  of  his  BUhop^fy 
Louis  the  Seventh  of  Prance  cropped  hid 
hairi  ancl  (haved.  his  beard.  Eleanor  of 
Acquit$Line>  his  confort^  found  him^  with 
this  uncommon  appearance^  very  ridiciilQU8|^ 
and  very  contemptible.  She  revenged  her- 
felf,  by  becoming  fome thing  more  than  a 
coquette.  The  King  obtained  a  divorcCpi 
She  then  married  the  Count  of  Anjou^ 
Henry  !!•  who  fhortly  after  afccnded  the 
Engliih  throne.  She  gave  him,  for  hciT 
marriage  dower,  the  rich  provinces  of  Poi- 
tou  and  Guienne  s  stnd  this  was  the  origin 
of  thofe  wars  which  for  three  hundred  years 
ravaged  France,  and  which  coft  the  French 
nation  three  millions  of  men.  All  which, 
probably,  had  never  t^en  place,  if  Louis  the 
Seventh  had  not  been  fo  rafh  as  to  crop  his^ 
hair  and  fhave  his  beard,  by  which  he  \»^ 
came  fo  difguflful  in  tht  eye$  (^  the  £ur 
£leanor^ 
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ON    THE    FAIR-SEX    HAtING    Nd    80UtM 
AND  ON  OLD  WOMENa 

A  Spanish  author  has  affirmed,  tlia^ 
krutes  have  no  fouls ;  a  Frehch  writer  fop- 
ports  the  f^me  opinion;  but  art  Italian^^ 
jnore  bold,  !],.s  ventured  to  maintain  that 
the  Jat'r-Jix  have  like  wife  no  fotils^  ind  ard 
of  another  :pecies  of  animal  to  man*  iThil. 
the  author  fhew-s  by  various  proofs  drawd 
from  the  Scriptures,  which  he  explains  ac- 
cording to  his  own  fancy.  While  this  book 
was  publiflied  in  Latin,  the  Iiiquilition  re-' 
mained  filent ;  but,  when  it  Was  tranflatei^ 
into  the  vulgar  tongue,  they  certful^  and 
prohibited  it.  The  Italian  ladies  Were  di- 
vided, on  this  occafion,  into  two  oppofitc 
parties ;  the  one  wjjs  greatly  enraged  to  he 
made  fo  inferior  to  the  other  fex;  and  the" 
other,  confidering  themfelves  only  zi  ma^ 
c/jpies,  were  content  to  amufe  themielvcd  h% 
playing  off  the  fprings  in  the  manner  moft 
agreeable  to  themfelves. 

The  Author  of  the  Commentary  on  die 

EpiiUct 
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Epifties  bf  St.  Paul^  falfely  afcribed  to  Su 
Ambrofe,  fays,  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
the  firfl:  Epiftle  to  the  Corinthians,  that 
^omen  are  not  maiie  according  to  the  image 
of  the  Creaton 

The  Mahometans  are  known  to  hold  the 
fame  opinions  concerning  the  fouls  ofthi^ 
female  fex.  Very  ungallantlyj  each  Jew^ 
among  his  morning  benedidipnSj  includes 
one'/c?  thank  God  he  has  hot  made  him  a  noO" 
mauy  and  the  female  Ifraelites  retort  by  a 
very  indecent  felf-felicitation. 

Be  fides  this  indignity  offered  to  the  fair- 
fex,  Howel  tells  us^  that  as  ^  it  was  an  opi^ 
hion  of  the  Jews  that  woman  is  of  an  infe* 
rior  creation  to  man^  being  made  only  fof 
multiplication  and  pleafure,  therefore  hath 
(he  no  admittance  into  the  body  (ftbe^ns^ 
gogue: 

When  Roufleau  publifhed  his  Letters 
from  the  Mountains,  his  enemies,  who  were 
fcut  too  numerous,  fpread  a  report  ^mongft 
the  females  in  the  village  of  Motiers,  where 
he  refided,  and  about  it's  environs,  that  he 
had  afferted  that  Women  had  no  Souls:  a  cir- 
cumftance  that  really  put  the  poor  philofo- 
pher  in  dangci'  of  iharing  the  fate  of  Orpheus. 

Vol.  I.  Kk  It 
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It  was  fcrlunate  for  him  that  the  feafcn  con- 
fined him  to  hh  houfe,  as  he  would  have 
been  put  in  the  laft  peril  (as  the  French  cx- 
prefs  it)  from  thefe  furious  Bacchants, 
whofe  termagant  fpirits  were  irritated  to  the 
higheft  pitch  in  behalf  of  their  fujpeiled 
Jhils. 

Butler  fiiys  in  his  Cervantic  poem — 

'  Yes,  'lis  ill  vain  to  think  to  guels 

At  Women  by  appear  anus  \ 

'V\\^^\.  paint  and  patch  their  impcrfoSions 

Of  intclleflual  completions  \  -^ 

■ 

And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  wsdhes 
As  artificial  as  their  faces. 

\i  fame  have  been  found  to  fufpcA.  the 
fliir-fex  are  deprived  of  fouls,  mofi  fecm  to 
treat  old  women  as  if  they  indeed  had 
none.  We  do  not  feel  for  them  all  that 
cfteem,  which  the  recolledtion  of  their  ami- 
able youth  might  infpire. 

•  j4n  old  ivomari  has  .  become  a  terxn  of 
reproach ;  yet  I  do  not  fee  why  it  (hould 
be  more  fo  than  '  an  old  man^  which,.how- 
cver,  is  frequently  alledged  as  a  reafbn  for 
our  paying  an  extraordinary  deference  to 
tlie  perfon  whofe  age  is  fuppofcd  to  have 

^aims 
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claims  on  our  veneration.  Ctvt2Cin]^  fenility 
does  not  always  indicate  wtfdom:  it  may, 
with  the  ladies,  be  graced  by  the  remains  df 
a  beautiful  face,  and  fometimes  of  engaging 
manners.  Ninon  de  L*Enclos  concealed 
love  amidft  her  wrinkles. 

In  rude  nations  the  fate  of  old  wdmen  is 
fingularly  unfortunate.  They  are  totally 
defpifed,  and  fometimes  fuffer  death.  Mr. 
MuUer  informs  us,  that  an  Oftiac  never  ap- 
proaches his  wife,  after  her  fortieth  year^ 
He  is,  hov^eveo  fo  kind  as  to  keep  her  to 
regulate  his  domeftic  aiJairs,  aiid  to  ferve 
the  young  woman  whom  he  has  feleffced  to 
occupy  her  former  place*. 

Old  women^  in  various  parts  of  Africa* 
are  fubjeded  to  a  moft  rigorous  chaflity  i 
and  their  flighted:  freedoms  fervc  for  a  pre- 
tence to  punifli  them  by  the   fword,  and 

even  by  fire ! 

...  ♦ 

In  NegEoland  they  fell  theni  as  foon  as 
ttieir  beauty  is  on  the  decline/ and,  with 
the  produce  of  this  matrimonial  commerce, 
they  purchafe  young  girls  more  fr^lickfome 
andhandfome.  .  .      . 

Bayle  has  fmartly  faid  of  the  age  of  ladies 
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— rthat  ff  Is  the  only  thing  they  eafi  keep  Si 
profound^m^. 


^0^ 


ADAM  NOT  THE  FIRST  MA^f. 

Among  the  many  fingular  opinions 
\^hich  feme  have  endeavoured  to  eftabli(h# 
and  in  which  indeed  they  have  themlelves 
firmly  coniided,  not  the  leaft  to  be  diftin-' 
guiflied,  is  that  of  one  Ifaac  de  la  Pcyrerc, 
of  Bourdeaux.  He  is  the  authof  of  a  book 
entitled,  *  The  Pre-Adamitesy'  where  he  at- 
tempts to  flicw  that  ii\dam  is  not  the  firffi 
Of  men.  He  was  always  dreaming  on  this 
during  his  life,  and  died  in  it'$  finta  beliefr 
He  would  have  been  gkd  to  liare  knpwny 
that  an  ancient  Rabbin  was  fo  much  inclined 
towards  his  fyftem,  that  he  has  even  vcn-* 
tured  to  reveal  the  name  of  the  Preceptor  of 
Adam  \  But  this  Rabbin  (as  Menage  ob- 
fcrvcs)  ivas  a  Riibbi?iy  and  that  is  faying 
enough. 

When  this  book  firft  made  it's  appearanceir 
it  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  by  the  hand 

of 
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of  the  common  hangman.  Menage  has 
preferved  a  pretty  Bon  Mo!  of  the  Prince  dc 
Gueniene  which  paifed  about  the  time  this 
book  made  a  nolle.  One  Father  Adam,  a. 
Jefuit,  preached  at  St.  Germain,  before 
the  Queen.  The  fermon  was  execrable; 
and  being  at  the  fame  time  very  pcrfonal, 
was  greatly  dillikcd  at  Court.  The  Queen 
fpoke  concerning  it  to  the  Prince,  and  alked 
him  his  opinion.  *  Madam,'  he  replied, 
*  I  am  a  Pre- Adamite.' — '  What  does  that 
mean  ?'  faid  the  Queen. — '  It  is,  Madain,' 
the  Prince  wittily  anfwered,  *  that  I  do  not 
think  Father  Adam  to  be  ihcjirfi  of  men.' 
Voltaire,  at  Ferney,  had  alfo  a  Pere-Adam, 
on  whom  he  frequently  played  oif  tiiis  wit- 
ticifm  of  the  Prince  -,  and  thof*;  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  creed,  may  believe  that 
|iis  obfervations  on  Father  Adam  were  not  a 
little  pungent. 

Thcfc  Pre-Adamiies  bring  to  my  recol- 
lection two  humorous  line?  of  Prior,  in 
his  Alma — 

'  And  left  I  (hould  be  wearied^  Madam, 
To  cut  things  (hoft,  come  down  to  Adam.' 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Niceron  are  the  titles 

^f  twelve  treatifes  publiihed  againft  Jfaac 
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dc  la  Peyrcre,  the  Pre- Adamite.  And  thi| 
fatirical  epitaph  was  alfo  compofcd  on  hini| 
that  after  having  been  pleafed  with  four  reli- 
gions at  once 9  he  became  a  Pre- Adamite  i 
but  his  indifference  was  fuch,  that;  aftcF 
eighty  years,  he  had  to  choofe  one,  the 
good  man  died  without  choofing  any. 

La  Peyrcre  ici-glt^  ce  bon  Ifraelite, 
Huguenot,  Catholiquc,  cnfin  Pre-Adamice, 
Quatre  religions  lui  plurcnt  a  la  fois, 
£t  Ton  indifFcrencc  etoit  A  peu  commune, 
Qu'aprcs  quatrc  vingt  ans  qu'il  cut  a  feirc  un  cholx, 
Le  bon  homme  partit,  ct  n'cn  choiixt  aucune. 

Loredano,  a  noble  Venetian,  who  lived 
in  the  laft  century,  lias  written  The  Life  of 
yhlum.  This  work  is  tranflatedby  Richard 
Murray,  1748.  It  is  compofed  with  great 
wit  and  delicacy ;  but  the  world,  in  thofc 
timCvS  lefs  profane,  was  Ihocked  at  the  ro- 
mantic, and  licentious  air,  which  prevails 
tl^iroughout  the  work.  This  is  the  occupa- 
tion which  he  gives,  even  to  the  divine 
Being  himfelf,  juft  after  the  firft  fin  of 
Ad-ini — 

*  In  the  mean  time  God  walked  in  the  gar- 
den, amidll  the  frefhnefs  of  the  cool  zephy^^ 

when^ 
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when,  at  the  decline  of  day,  they  blow 
with  increafed  force.  This  action  of  the 
divine  Majefty  fhews  the  difquietude 
which  the  fin  of  Man  occafioned  him, 
fince,  to  moderate  his  juft  indignation,  he 
Itemed  to  want  the  aid  of  the  evening 
breezes,  which  blow  with  a  tempering 
coolnefs/ 

On  this  licentious  thought  Bayle  ob-* 
ferves,  that  a  Pagan  poet  would  hardly 
have  been  excufable  to  have  written  fuch 
a  circumftance  relative  to  Jupiter. 

On  the  name  of  Adam^  there  is  a  neat 
epigram  by  the  Duke  of  Saint  Agnan.  He 
addrefled  it  to  a  famous  poetic  Carpenter, 
whofe  name  was  Maitre  Adam,  and  whofe 
verfcs  flowed  from  a  charming  natural  ta- 
lent. Jie  fays,  that  for  his  verjes^  and  his 
najnCi  he  was  thejirji  man  in  the  worlds 

Ornement  du  Siecle  ou  nous  fomtnes, 
Vous  n'aurez  rien  de  moi,  fi  non 
Que  pour  les  vers,  et  pour  le  nom 
Vous  etes,  le  premier  des  Hommes. 
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THE  ABSENT  MAN. 


With  the  chajafter  of  Bruyerc's  AblciVt 
Man,liie  reader  is  well  acquainted.  It  U 
tranflatcd  in  the  Spe^ator,  and  it  has  been 
exhib&pd  on  the  iTfaeatre.  The  general 
opinion  niiu,  that  it  is  a  fitftitious  chara(fter, 
or,  at  ieaft,  oiic  ihe  Author  has  too  highly 
coloured ;  it  was  wdl  known,  however,  to 
his  contem'p'onuiesj  to  be  the  Cotuit  I>e 
Brancas.  The  prefetit  Vnecdotes  concern- 
ing the  iame  perfon,  have  been  unknown 
to,  or  forgottei)  by,  iBruyere;  and,  as  they 
^re  undoubtedly  ^nui  :,  and,  at  the  iiunc 
time,  to  the  fiill  as  extraordinary  as  thofe 
which  chara&e^^  Mi  ilcas,  or  the  Abfent 
Man,  it  is  but  rea|c  )le  to  fuppofc,  that 
)iowever  improbable  it  may  appear,  it  i$  a 
^thful  delineation  of  an  anomalous  charat^^H 

The  Count  was  reading  by  the  ire-fide^ 
but  Heaven  knpws  with  what  degr^  of  a|t: 
tention,  when  the  nurfe  f>rot]|^  biitt  Iw 
iiiiant-child.    He  throws  ^own  tho  beell<(    •: 
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^e  takes  the  child  in  his  arms — ^he  was  play- 
ing with  her,  when  an  important  vifitor  wag 
announced,  Having  forgot  he  had  quitte4 
his  book,  and  that  it  was  his  child  he  hcl4 
iq  his  hands,  he  haftily  flung  the  fquaUing 
innoeent  on  the  table. 

The  Count  was  walking  in  the  ftreet,  an4 
the  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucault  croffcd  the 
way,  to  fpeak  to  him.  '  God  blefs  thee,  poor 
man  !*  exclaimed  the  Count.  Rochefoucault 
jixiUedk  and  was  beginning  to  addrefs  him 
— '  Is  it  not  enough,'  cried  the  Count,  inter- 
rupting him,  and  fomewhat  in  a  paffion; 
*  is  it  not  enough  that  I  have  faid,  at  firft, 
I  have  nothing  for  you  ?  Such  lazy  beggars 
las  you  hinder  a  gentleman  frani  walking 
the  ftreets.'  Rochefoucault  burll:  into  a 
loud  laugh ;  and  awakening  the  Abfcicit 
Man  from  his  lethargy,  he  was  not  a  httic 
furprifed,  himfelf,  that  he  (bould  take  his 
frjend  fov  ah  importunate  mendicant  I 


WAX- WORK. 


Wax- WORK  has  been  brought  fomc- 

tjmcs  to  a  wonderful  perfeiSion.     Wc  have 
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heard  of  many  curious  deceptions  occafionoi 
by  the  imitative  powers  of  this  plaflic  miNv 
ter. .  There  have  been  fcycral  exhibitions 
in  London^  which  have  pretended  to  an  ex- 
cellence they  did  not  attain.     It  muft  be 
confeiTedj  that  a  faloon>  occupied  by  figures 
that  reprefent  eminent  perfonages,  forms .  a 
grand  idea.    To  approach  VoltairCt  Frank* 
lin^  or  the  great  Frederick^  yields  to  their 
adinirers  a  delightful  fenfation^    If  we  con^ 
template  with  pleafure  an  infipid  Pprtrait^    ^ 
how  much  greater  is  the  pleafure»  when,  in 
an  afTemblage^  they  appear  wanting  nothing 
but  that  language  and  thofe  anions  which 
a  fine  imagination  can  inftantaneoufly  be«r 
flow !       • 

There  was  a  work  of  this  kind  which  Me-» 
nagc  has  noticed^  and  which  muft  have 
appeared  a  little  miracle.  In  the  .year  1 6759 
the  Duke  of  Maine  received  a  gilt  cabinet, 
about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  table..  On  the 
door  was  infcribed — T^be ,  Chamber  of  Wit. 
The  iniide  difplayed  an  alcoye  and  a  long 
gallery.  In  an  arm-chair  was  feated  the 
figure  of  the  Duke  himfelf,  compofed  of 
wax,  the  refemblance  the  mod  perfed  ima- 
ginable.'   On  one  iide  flood  the  Duke  de  k 

Roche* 
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Jlochcfoucault,  to  whom  he  prefcnted  4 
paper  of  verfes  for  his  examination.  Mr/ 
De  Marcillac,  and  Boffuet,  Bifhopof  Meaux; 
were  ftanding  near  the  arm-chair.  In  the 
alcove,  Madame  de  Thiangcs  and  Madame 
de  la  Fayette  fat  retired  reading  a  bookv 
Boileau,  the  fatirift,  ftood  at  the  door  of  the 
gallery,  hindering  feven  or  eight  bad  poets 
from  entering.  Near  Boileau  ftood  Racine, 
who  feemed  to  beckon  to  La  Fontaine  to 
come  forwards.  All  thefe  figures  were 
formed  of  wax;  and  this  imitation  muft 
fiave  been  at  once  jcurious  for  it*s  ingenuity^ 
and  interefting  for  the  perfonages  it  imi- 
|:ated* 


r^ 


pURIOUS  AUTOMATA.     * 

When  Defcartes  refided  in  Holland,  with 
great  labour  and  induftry  he  made  a  female 
'  Automaton— which  occafioned  fome  wicked 
wits  to  publifli  that  he  had  an  illegitimate 
daughter,  named  Franchine — to  prove  de- 
monftratively  that  beafts  have  no  fouls,  and 
that  they  are  but  machines  nicely  compofed, 
and  moycs  whenever  another  body  ftrikes 
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them,  and  communicates  to  them  a  portioii 
of  their  motions.  Having  put  this  fingular 
machine  into  a  cafe  on  board  a  yeilel»  tho 
Dutch  captain^  who  fometimes  heard  it 
move^  had  the  curioiity  to  open  the  box* 
Aflonifhed  to  fee  a  little  hunian  form  ex-? 
tremely  animated,  yet,  when  touched,  ap- 
pearing to  be  nothing  but  wood;  littlfi 
verfed  in  fcience,  but  greatly  addi&ed  tq 
fuperflition,  he  took  the  ingenious  labour 
of  the  philofopher  for  a  little  devil^  am) 
terminated  the  experioient  of  Defcartes  by 
throwing  his  tFooden  Daughter  into  the 
^ea. 

To  this  account  of  a  curjous  Automaton* 
compofed  by  a  philofopher,  I  (hall  add  an- 
other, of  one  which  was  made  by  the  mere 
ingenuity  of  a  natural  genius,  and  which 
feems  to  have  difplayed  even  more  ftrikin^ 
cfFecls.  The  one  was  ^hc  idol  of  philofophy, 
the  other  of  religion.  The  following  de- 
fer ipt  ion  is  in  Lambard's  Perambulations, 
Kent,  p.  227.  For  an  account  of  Lam- 
bard,  fee  Mr.  Cough's  BritiHi  Topography* 

*  A  carpenter  of  our  country  bein^  a  pri- 
foner  in  France,  got  together  fit  nutter  for 
his  purpofe,  and  compared  flf  ^ood^^  wire, 

oafte^ 


{jafte,  and  paper,  a  Rood  of  fuch  cxquifitc 
art  and  excellence,  that  it  not  only  matched 
in  comelinefs  and  due  proportion  of  parts 
the  heft  of  the  common  fort  i  but,  in  ftrange 
motion^  variety  of  gejlure,  and  nimblenefs 
oijointSy  paflcd  all  others  that  before  had 
been  feen ;  the  fame  being  able  to  bow  down 
and  lift  up  itfelf;  to  fhake  and  ftir  the 
hands  and  feet  •  to  nod  the  head^  and  roll 
the  eyes ;  to  wag  the  chaps ;  to  bend  the 
brows :  tod,  finally,  to  rcprefent  to  the  eye 
both  the  proper  motion  of  each  member  of 
the  body,  and  alfo  a  lively  and  ^gnificant 
ihew  of  a  well- contented,  or  difpleafed, 
mind  I  biting  the  lip^  and  gatherings  a  frown- 
ing, froward,  and  difdainful  face,  when  it 
would  pretend  offence ;  and  (hewiAg  a  mo(k 
mild,  amiable,  and  fmiling  cheer  and  coun- 
tenance, when  it  would  feem  to  be  ipeS-- 
pleafed. 

*  This  was  the  Rood  of  Grace  at  Boxley, 
which  was  by  Bifliop  Fifher  expofed  at 
Paul's  Crofs  for  a  cheat,  and  broke  to 
pieces.' 

By  fimilar  works,  and  which  have  been 

lefs  happily  executed,  how  many  religious 

frauds  have  been  fuccefsfuUy  pradifcd.   Mr^ 
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Gough  notices  this  piece  of  religious*  mum^ 
mery  in  his  Camden,  voL  I.  p.  232,  in  1 
lumniary  way.  Thole  particulars  may  gra- 
tify the  curious,  who  are  not  antiquaries'^ 
Mr.  Twifs,  in  his  Chess,  has  given  an  ac- 
curate account  of  An  Aotomaton  Chess- 
player, vol.  I.  p.  12^ 


1»AS0JI1N  AND  MARFORIO. 

All  the  world  have  heard  of  thefe  Std» 
iues :  they  have  ferved  as  vehicles  for  thd 
keeneil  fatire  in  a  land  of  the  mod  uncon- 
trouled  defpotifm.  The  Statue  of  Pqfquitl 
(from  whence  the  word  Pafqutnade)  and 
that  of  Marforioy  are  placed  in  Rome,  in 
two  different  quarters.  Marforioy  is  &  5/tf- 
tue  that  lies  at  it's  whole  length  J  it  reprefents^ 
according  to  fome,  Panariwn  jfovum ;  and/ 
according  to  others,  the  River  Rbine^  or  the 
Ntir.  Th;rt  of  Pajquin  is  a  marble  StatuCf 
greatly  mutilated,  which  ftands  at  the  cor- 
ner of  the  P^l^ce  of  the  Urfino^  and  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  figure  of  a  Gladiator* 
Whatever  tlicy  may  have  been,  is  now  of 

little 
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little  confequence  :  it  is  certain  that  to  one 
or  other  of  thefe  Statues  are  affixed^  during 
the  concealment  of  the  nighty  thofc  fatires 
or  lampoons  which  the  authors  wifli  fhould 
be  difperfed  about  Rome  without  any  dan- 
ger to  thcmfelves.  When  Marforio  is  atr 
tacked,  Pafquin  comes  to  his  fuccour;  and 
when  Pafquin  is  the  fufFerer,  he  finds  in 
Marforio  a  conftant  defender.  It  is  thus, 
with  a  thruft  and  a.pariy,  the  moft  ferious 
matters  are  difclofed ;  and  the  moft  illuftrir 
ous  perfonages  are  attacked  by  their  ene- 
mies, and  defended  by.  their  friends. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  iis  the 
following  account  of  the  origin  of  the  /ian>e 
of  the  Statue  of  Pqfquin.r^A  fatirical  ihoe- 
maker,  who  lived  at  Ron?e,  and  who^.name. 
was  Pafquiuy  amufed  himfelf  ;with  rallying 
very  feverely  thofe  who  paffed  by  his  fhop« 
He  foon  became  famous ;  and  .had  he  had 
time  to  publij}:,  he  would  have  been  the 
Peter  Pindar  of  his  day.  But  his  genius 
feems  to  have  been  fatisfied  to  reft  on  his 
fliop-board.  Some  time  after  his  death 
there  v/as  found  under  the  pavement  of  bis 
/liop  this  ftatue  of  an  ancient  Gladiator.  Jt 
was  foon  fet  up^  and,  by  univeri^  cop- 

fcfit. 
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fent^  was  infcribed  with  his  name.  Aiid 
they  attempt  to  raife  him  from  the  dead»  bf 
frequently  reviving  his  fpirit^  and  rendering 
the  flatue  worthy  of  the  name  it  bevSi 

I  have  not  difcovered  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Marform 


ItltJSIC; 


Naturalists  pretend^  that  animals  aiij 
hirds^  as  well  as  *  knotted  oaluj'  as  Coii-^ 
greve  informs  us,  are  exquifitely  fenfible.td 
the  charms  of  M ufic.  This  may  ferve  as  aii 
inftance :— An  officer,  having  fpoken  fome- 
what  too  free  of  the  Minifter  Lbuvois,  was 
--^as  once  was  the  cuftom — immediately 
configned  to  the  Baflile.  He  begged  the 
governor  to  permit  him  the  uie  of  his  lutej 
to  foften,  by  the  harmonies  of  his  inftnimcnti 
the  rigours  of  his  prifon*  At  the  end  of  a 
few  days,  this  modern  Orpheus,  playing  on 
his  lute,  was  greatly  aftoniilied  to  fee  fiiik- 
ing  out  of  their  holes  great  numbers  of  micej 
and,  defcending  from  their  woven  habita- 
tions, crowds  of  fpidcrs>  who  formed  a 

jcirclt 
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ttFrcle  about  him,  while  he  coritlnuefd  jbreatfak 

mg  his  fouUfubduing  inftrument/  .  Mis  fiirU 

prize  was  at  firfl  fo  greats  that  he  was  petri-* 

fied  with  aftoni(hment  ^  wheoV  having  ceafeft 

to  p]ay»  the  aflemhly^wbo  did  ^ot  come  b> 

iee  his  pcrfoni  but  to  hear,  hib  inftnimenjr,* 

immediately  broke  up» .  Ai-ht  had  a  great 

diflike  to  fpiders,  it  was  two  days:hefbre  he 

ventured  again  to  touch  his  inftrumentl    At 

lengtht  having  conqoeredy'fDr  the  novelt}^ 

of  his  company,  his  diflike  of  tjiiem,  he  tc-^ 

commenced  his  concert,  when  thp  aflembly 

was  by  far  more  numeroiis  than  at  firft> 

and,  in  the  courie.  of^&rther  umb,^  he  found 

himfelf  furrounded  by.  a  htfadrni nft^o/ 

amateurs.   Having-thuS  fqcc^^d.  io  aCtnid);-fr 

ing  this  company,  he  treachej-pufly  pOntrivM 

to  get  rid  of  them  at  hi^  wiB*\  Ftfr  .this  pui>i 

pofe,  he  begged  the  k?epef  to  give,  him  a, 

car,  which  he  put  in. a  cagc^  and  let  lop£ef 

at  the  very  inftant  whbn  the  little  hzxt^ 

people  were  moft  entranced  by  the  Orphean 

flcill  he  difplayed. 

Marville  has  given  us  the  following  cu- 
rious anecdote  on  this  fubje<3:.     He  fiys, 
that  doubting  the  truth  of  thofe  who  ^y  it 
is  natural  for  us  to  love  Mufic^  efpedially 
Vol.  L  LI  the. 
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the  found  of  inilrmnents,  and  that  beafls 
themfelves    are    touched   with   it,    being 
one  day  in  the  country^  I  enquired    into 
the  truth ;  and,  while  a  man  was  playing 
on  the  trump  marine,  made  my  observations 
on  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  horfe,  an  afs»  a   hind, 
cows,  fmall  birds,  and  a  cock  and  hens, 
who  were  in  a  yard,  under  a  window  on 
which  I  was  leaning.     I  did  not  perceive 
that  the  cat  was  the  leaft  aflfedted,  and  I 
even  judged,  by  her  air,  that  (he  would 
have  given  all  the  inAruments  in  the  world 
for  a  moufe,  fleeping  in  the  fan  all  tht 
time ;  the  horfe  flopped  fliof t  from  tkne  to 
time  before  the  window,  lifting  his  head 
up  now  and  then,  as  he  was  feeding  on  the 
grafs ;  the  dog  continued  for  above  an  hour 
feated  on  his  hind  legs,  looking  ftedfaftly 
at  the  player  >  the  afs  did  not  difcover  the 
leaft  indication  of  his  being  touched,  eating 
his  thiflles  peaceably;  the  hind  lifted  up 
her  large  wide  ears,  and  feemed  very  atten- 
tive ;    the   cows   flept ,  a   little,  and  after 
gazing  as  though  they  had  been  acquainted 
with  us,  went  forward:  fome  little  birds 
who  were  in  an  aviary,  and  others  on  the 
trees  and  bufhes,  almoft  tore  their  little 

throats 
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thfolts  with  finging;  but  the  cock,  who 
minded  only  his  hens,  and  the  hens  who  were 
folely  employed  in  fcraping  on  a  neigh- 
bouring dunghill,  did  not  fhew  in  any  man«^ 
tier  that  they  took  the  leaft  pleafure  in  hear-^ 
ing  the  trump  marihe« 

A  modern  traveller  aflufes  us,  that  he 
has  repeatedly  obferved  in  the  ifland  of 
Madeira,  that  the  lizards  are  attraded  by 
the  notes  of  Mufic  i  and  that  he  has  aflem-^ 
bled  a  number  of  them  by  the  powers  of 
his  inftrument.  He  tells  us  alfo,  that  when 
the  Negroes  catch  them,  fot  food,  they 
accompany  the  chacc  by  whiflling  fome 
tune,  which  has  always  the  efFeft  of  draw* 
ing  great  numbers  towards  them4 

Ludicrous  as  the  above  anecdotes  may 
appear,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinioii,  that 
Mufic  forcibly  affefts  the  human  mind.  Mr« 
Jackfon,  the  originality  of  whofe  obfcrVa- 
tions  is  acknowledged,  and  who  is  himfelf 
fo  admii*able  a  mafter  in  the  art,  in  one  of 
his  thirty  letters,  farcaftically  afks,  in  return 
to  the  queftion  of  a  great  Poet,  •  what  paffion 
cannot  Mufic  raife  or  quell  ?  what  pajQioa 
^an  Mufic  raife  or  quell  ?' — The  folldlring 

JLIa  anecdote^ 
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anecdote,  which  I  tranfcribe  from'  the  Laa«* 
reat's  commentary  on  Ariftode,  p.  ii4»  is 
more  intereding,  and  perhaps  more  ftrongly 
difplays  the  power  of  Mufic  than  any  other. 
recorded  of  ancient  times. 

*  The  Rans  des  Vaches,  mentioned 
by  RoufTeau,  in  his  didionary  of  Mufic» 
though  without  any  thing  ftriking  in  die 
compofition,  has  fuch  a  powerful  influtince 
over  the  Swifs,  and  imprefles  them  with  fa 
violent  a  defire  to  return  to  their  own 
country^  that  it  is  forbidden  to  be  played. 
in  the  Swifs  Regiments^  in  the  French 
fervice,  on  pain  of  death/ 


iMaita 


Locusts* 


The  Locufts^  fo  frequently  mentidned 
in  the  Scriptures^  and  in  many  ancient  Au- 
thors, are  a  fpecies  of  Grafhoppers  that 
have  nothing  in  them  difguftfiil.  The ;  Par*- 
thians,  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabs,  found 
them  delicious  food.  After  cauling  them 
to  fall  from  the  trees  by  means  of  fhioke,  a£^ 
cending  from  fires  kindled  at  their  feet,  they 

faltedf 
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falted,  dried  them  in  the  fun,  and  preferv- 
cd  them  for  food  throughout  the  year.  Saint 
John  the  Baptift  ate  them  with  wild  honey, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  poor  of  thofe 
times.  '  They  appear  fometimes  in  Aiia, 
and  in  Africa,  in  fuch  prodigious  numbers, 
that  they  daricen  the  air,  and  confume  in  an 
inftant  the  fruits  and  herbage  of  a  whole 
country  j  tiie  heaps  of  thofc  which  die  in- 
■fetft  the  air  and  occafion  a  contagion.  It  is 
probable,  that  thefe  Phenomena  are  the 
Harpies  of  the  ancients,  which  even  came 
to  devour  the  meats  on  the  table  of  the 
King  of  Bythinia;  and  if  we  add,  that  Ca- 
lais and  Zethus,  the  Children  of  Boreas, 
chafed  them  from  this  country,  and  purfued 
them  to  the  IHes  of  Strophades,  which  are 
in  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  caufcd  them 
to  perifli,  all  this  fidtion  may  be  underftood 
thus — th»t  the  Northern  winds  had  blown 
them  into  this  Sea :  and  it  is  true,  that  no- 
thing fo  certainly  delivers  a  country  which 
is  infefted  with  thefe  infet5ts,  as  a  ftrong 
wind  that  carries  them  off*  to  the  Sea,  where 
they  infallibly  muft  perifh.  On  this  head 
jhe  Reader  may  confult  Goldfmith,     ■ 

L 1    3  ORIGIN 
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pRiGIH'   OP    tBVXXAL    VALUABLE      SIS. 
COVXIUBS. 

It  is  certain  ^tt  yoftheraoft  valua* 
4)le  diicoTcriet  -ve  f  ind  their  ori^n  in 
die  moft  trintl  &o  ;.  According  to  PIU 
ny,  the  afe  of  Gi  >wing  to  the  foHow- 
iog  circuinf  i—  bme  merchants  wen 
cuTTing  nit  t  '  t  near  a  river  which 
iffaet  from  <  lel.  As  they  could 
not  retiffiy  fi  I  to  red  their  kettles 
on,  tbeyvled,  purpot'e,  fomc  of 
thefe  pieces  of  r  The  fire  which  gra- 
dually difl^^red  i  tre*  and  mixed  it 
with  the  fiind,  d  a  tranrparent  nut* 
ttr  to  flow.  Is,  &,  was  nothing  die 
tiun  Gi,AS«. 

H^lin,  in  his  CoGnography,  obfirrws, 
thattfae  |liF0pxx.  Hxlm.  and  the  Art  or 
Stxxxino,  were  out  by  one  Typhis  i 
who  took  bis  hintfr  feeing  a  kite,  in  fly- 
ing, guide  her  wht  idy  by  her  nil. 

DiV  Grangd-  red  of  Jonas  Moor^ 

W  eminent  mat!    :  clan,  that  when  be 
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was  employed  by  the  commiflioners  to  fur- 
vey  the  fens,  he  chanced  to  notice  that  the 
fea  made  a  curve  line  on  the  beach  ;  from 
which  he  took  the  hint  to  keep  it  eSe<^uall/ 
out  of  Norfolk. 

The  purple  colour  dye  was  found  out 

^    at   Tyre,   by    the  iimple  circumftance   of 

a  dog  feizing  the  lifli  Conchilis,  or  Purpura, 

by  which  his  lips  were  obferved  to  be  tinged 

with  that  beautiful  colour. 

It  is  related  of  one  Han&n,  a  fpeftacle 
maker,  at  Middleburgh  in  Holland,  that  he 
difcovered  the  ufe  of  the  Telcfcope  by  his 
children,  who  while  at  pky  in  their  father's 
/hop,  happened  by  chance  to  place  a  convex 
and  a  concave  glafs  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
in  looking  through  them  at  the  church  wea- 
ther-cock, they  obferved  it  appeared  nearer, 
and  much  larger  than  ufual,  and  by  their 
loud  expreiTioiis  of  furprize,  excited  the'cu- 
riofjry  of  their  father,  who  having  afcer- 
tained  tlie  fadt.  It  was  foon  conveyed  to  the 
learned.  See  Lounger's  Common  Place 
Book,  Vol.  II. 

It  is  fiid  that  Galileo,  accidentally  fixing 

his  eyes  on  the  waving  to  and  fro  of  a  lamp, 

fufpendcd  from  the  roof  of  a  lofty  building, 

L  1  4  the 
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ih&ragul^i^^it's-vibFation'rtirfl  fuggeflAf 
to  faim  the  ufttfiil  ii        ion  of  a  pendulum. 
'  -The^lginfrf't  f  An Ti-MoiNE,or 

'^aflnvtt^  lliftreniari^a  c  circumilaiice.  Ba- 
fil  Valentin,  Superior  of"  a  CuUcgc  of  Re)igi> 
onifti^  having o]}lerfcd  that  this  mineral  fat- 
4ened^V|)i^,  imag  )  tint  it  would  pro*. 
duee  tkftfiHSiee&£t  t  leholy  brotherhood. 
BW  thc'ta&'wu:  L  y  different :  the  un- 
fortunate fetherSy  :edily  iTwdcufeof  ifr, 
died  in  fliort  ti  .  This  is  the  origin 
^f  it's  i  I  e  written  according 
td  the'  el  d.  In  fptte  of  this 
uofertu  bisgini  Paracclfus  relblved 
to  Wing  this  mine:  I  into  practice ;  he 
thought  he  could  in:  :  it  ufefu],  by  mixing 
it  with  other  prepa  ins,  but  he  did  not 
fuccocd  according  to  }  i  liopes.  The  Fa- 
.  culty,  at  Paris,  #ere  i  i  this  occafion  divi^ 
ded  iiito  twb-partics:  the  one  maintaiDcd, 
that  j4neimof^  was  ^poi/in  ;  the  other  affirm^ 
edj  that  it  was  an  excellent  remedy.  The 
difputs  became  more  general,  and  the 
Parliaiment  and  the  Sorboiine  interfered  in 
•the  matter:  but  fonic  time  afterwards,  the 
world  began  to  judge  rightly  concerning 
this  excellent  mineral;  and  it's  wondcrfiil 


.^^fiil^ 
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tSe&s  have  occafioned  the  Facoltjr  to 'p}ace 
it  among  their  heft  remedies.        v  - 

The  ufe  of  Coffee  is  faid  to  have  a  fimiv 
lar  origin ;  that,  however,  was  never  atw ' 
tcttdcd  with  fuch  dreadful  effcifts.  A  PrioF' 
of  a  monaftery  in  the  part  of  Arabia  whcr«- 
this  berry  grows,  having  remarked  that  iba 
goats  who  ate  of  it  became  extremely  briik 
and  alerts  refolved  to  try  the  experiment  pn 
his  Monks,  of  whom  he  fo  continually  com- 
plained for  their  lethargic  propenfities# 
The  experiment  turned  out  fuccefsful ;  and 
it  is  faid,  it  was  owing  to  this  circumftanct 
that  the  ufe  of  this  Arabian  berry  came  to 
be  ib  univerfal« 

A  cafual  circumftance  difcovered  that  oar-* 
jcellent  febrifuge,  the  Jesuit's  Bark*  An 
Indian,  in  a  delirious  fever,  having  beetf 
left  by  his  companions  by  the  fide  of  a  river, 
as  incurable,  to  quench  his  burning  thirft, 
he  naturally  drank  copious  draughts  of  the 
water,  which  having  long  imbibed  the  vir«« 
.tues  of  the  bark  which  abundantly  floated 
on  the  ftream,  it  quickly  difperfed  the  fever 
iof  the  Indian.  He  returned  to  his  friends  ] 
iind  having  explained  the  nature  of  h|S  re* 
wedy,  the  indifpofed  croude4/^bout.  the 

margin 
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margin  of  the  holy  ftream,  as  they  imagmei 
it  to  be,  till  they  perfedly  ediaiiAsd  wXL  ift 
virtues.  The  £iges  of  the  trib^  howiever, 
fbiind  at  length  in  what  confifted  AhtreAm 
cacy  of  the  ftreatt*  ^  The  Americans  difix>- 
vered  it,  in  the  year  1640,  to  the  hdjr  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Peril,  who  recorered  by  b^t 
ufe  fixun  a  dangerous  fever.  ^Ih  lAf^  tiia 
reputaticHi  of  this  remedy  was  fprcad  abcMt 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Rome,  by  the  Caiditial  A 
Logo,  and  other  Jefuits.  And  thttfb  KhsT 
the  Antimony,  ^t's  name  i»  fignificant'of  aifk 
origin. 

Furetiere  tdAs  us  in  his  diOkmatf,  at 
word  ^^quma,  that  this  febrifuge  wai 
cd,  in  the  beginning,  Carduuii  dt  iMgtfs 
Barip  who  diftributed  it  very  freely,  ffaongll 
it  was  then  extremely  dear#  Likie  sdk  new 
difcoveries,  it  was  much  oppahd  m  Wk 
commencement, 

Amongft  the  oppoTers  of  this  vKlnbIt 
medicine  was  Gideon  Harvey,  an  sbondttt 
writer,  who  was  phyfidan  to  James  IL  He 
was  continually  vtraging  war  with  his  hrotliEr 
phyficians ;  and  all  his  writings  are  replete 
with  virulence  and  hypothefis.  The  book 
of  his  whilh  made  moft  noife,  is  the  oae 

now 
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aow  lying  before  me.  It  bears  for  title— 
'  TheConclave  of  Phyficians»deteaing  their 
Intrigues,  Frauds,  and  Plots,  againft  their 
Patients.  Alio  a  peculiar  Dxfcourfc  of  the 
Jefuit's  Bark.  1686/  This  writer,  who  is 
for  ever  accounting  for  things  in  an  uncom- 
mon way,  has  a  very  ftrange  notion  refpeft- 
ing  Bark.  I  (hall  tranfcribe  his  words.  *  I 
am  of  opinion  the  forefaid  drug  is  artiJidaHy 
prepared,  and  that  the  tree  fpokcn  of  affords 
nothing  but  the  wood,  into  which  the  bitter 
taAe  is  immittcd,  hy  macerating  it  a  conve- 
nient time  in  the  juice  of  a  certain  Indian 
plant,  to  which  that  penetrating  bittemefs 
is  pecuhar.  Thishaving  fufficiently  infinu- 
ated  into  the  pores  of  the  bark,  it  is  expofed 
to  the  fun,  which  knits  it  together  into  a  io- 
lider  texture.  Hence  it  is  that  the  bark,  bc-« 
ing  reduced  to  powder,  and  fteeped  in  any 
liquor,  doth  fo  eafily  part  with  it's  bitter- 
nefs,  as  being  adventitious  to  it,  and  not 
connate  to  it's  effential  principles.'  I  have 
given  this  extract  to  {hew  what  fancies  are 
indulged  by  certain  geniufes  againft  the  moft 
valuable  difcoveries  when  they  are  firft 
jnade. 

.■       Inftead 
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Inftcad  of  ah '  article,   a  little   voloQio 
(heuld  be  compofed  of  (imilar  notices. 
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ANIMALS    IMITATE    LANOUAGS  AND 

ACTION, 

Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Memoirs; 
-relates  a  ftory  concerning  an  old  parrot,  bc-p 
longing  to  the  Prince  Maurice,  that  readily 
anfwered  to  feveral  queftions  promifcuoufly 
put  to  it.  However  Angular  the  fiidt  may 
appear,  he  aflures  us  it  was  told  him  as  fueh 
by  the  Prince  himfelf. 

Scaliger  tells  us'  that  he  law  a  crow,  in 
the  French  King's  court,  that  was  taught  to 
fly  at  partridges,  or  any  other  fowl, .  from 
the  falconer's  hand. 

Cardinal  AfTanio  had  a  parrot  that  was 
taught  to  repeat  the  ApoiUes  Creed,  ver-p 
batim,  in  Latin  :  and  in  the  court  of  Spain 
there  was  one  that  could  ling  the  Gamu( 
pcrfcftly. 

In  the  Roman  Hiftory  an  anecdote  is  re* 
corded,  the  truth  of  which  we  have  no  pea» 

ion 


'  -    » 


I 

fi>n  to  doubt.     When  the  &ytte^ty  6fthci 
world  was  depending  betvweii  X!&G|r^  and' 
.Antony,  a  poor  man  at  ftome  bred  qp  two 
crows,  and  taught  them  taprcxiotmcc^'iA' 
their  prattling  language,  ar&lutatioh  to  the' 
Emperor;  and,  that  he  Aig^t  be  provided^ 
againft  all  events,  one  of  them  &luted  Casfiir^ 
and  the  other  Antony.:  . Whefi i Augiiftuat 
was  returning  as  the  .conqueror, 'thtt  ntib, 
with  the  crow  on  his  Jiand»  niet  himf|'  and: 
it  was  an  ingenious .  and  agreeable  flattay^* 
to  which  Auguftus  was  not  ihfeniible,  toJbO' 
faluted^  by  a  crow  with  the  acclamatiohfir  of 
vidory.    Ho  rewarded  thei  novel  adulator; 
munificently.    The  neighbour  of  the.  jociaa^ 
however,  having  in  vain  efl&yed  tO' teacht 
the  fame  language  to  two.  crows  h6  J]add»*^ 
flined  for  this  purpofe,  ftutig  withem^  at: 
his  happier  fate,  revealed  •  to  Auguifaisdiat 
this  man  had  another  crow  at  his  houie* 
with  which  he  had  intended  to  have  ialuted^ 
Antony,  had   Fortune  favoured  his.  party^i 
This  malicious  iatelligence^  intercepted  the* 
bounty  of  Auguftus*    •        ...;'.(*,•£ 
Perhaps  nothing  appears  more  wonderful* 
than  the  fight  of  an  Mnweildy  £lq>haiit 
4ancing.     The  manner  ^  teaching  this. 
S  grave 
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j;rave  ammal  fo  ludicrous  an  aAton  is  thtlff' 
cruelly  pnidtifed---»They  bring  zjmmg  Ek* 
fbmt  upon  an  iron  floor  heated  underneath  { 
and  play  on  a  mufical  inibrumentt  whUe  he 
lifts  up  his  leg8»  and  /hifts  his  feet  aboDt, 
by  reafon  of  the  torture  of  the  heat.  Thii, 
frequently  repeated,  occaiions  him  to  dance 
at  the  leaft  found  of  mufic. 

But  let  us  not  fuppofe^  that  aniduds^diat 
thus  imitate  the  anions  and  language  of  Ra« 
tional  Creatures,  poflefs,  therefbrci  in  (c»ne 
degree,  ratbnality  and  mental  intelligience : 
for  when  an  Elephant,  for  infiance,  dances 
to  mufic,  it  is  not  from  any  principles  of 
reafonybut  from  the  concatenation  of  the 
two  ideas  of  heat  and  mufic^  to  which  cuf- 
torn  has  habituated  him.  So  a  Parrot  may 
anfwer  any  queflion  it  is  accuftomed  to 
hear;  but  this  adion  needs  not  the  aid  of 
reafon,  fince  it  may  be  efFedted  by  an  babi^ 
tual  idea  of  things*  Even  the  inferior  ranks 
of  animals  receive  their  idtas  by  Utitfenfrs. 
Such  and  fuch  founds  often  repeated^  and 
fuch  and  fuch  actions  immediately  prece^ 
ding  or  immediately  following  thc^e  founds, 
muft  neceifarily  form  a  complex  idea  both 
of  the  found  and  adtion;    fo  that,  when 

either 
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either  fuch  a&ion  (mt  fiich  finind  is  repeatiedr 
an  idea  of  the  other  muft  moocSuitf  attiead 
it«  Thus  Dogs  9pt  taught  to  fet^h  and  ctr^t 
ly ;  and  Parrots  fpeak  more  w<»^  thaa  one 
together.  Thefe  words^  Pw  PoUl  £m  in^ 
ftance»  being  often  repeated  together,  if 
one  be  mentioned,  and  the  other  kft,vthere 
muft  necef&rily  be  an  ideaof  theother  ibiui^ 
becauie  cufhim  and  habit  link  them  tG;gether« 
As  two  words  are  .taught^  &  may  thitcj^ 
and«  if  three,  why  not  many?  It  is  tJHis,' 
by  a  compkx  idea,  the  Elep^^nt  dances  | 
for,  when  he  hears  muiic,  the  idea  of  the 
heated  floor  occafions  him  to  dance. 

The  arguments  here  alledged  ^nr.thfr 
power  which  fome  animals  fhew  in  imitating 
our  fpeech  and  adions,  are  chiefly  drawa 
from  an  old  Athenian  Mercury* 


I  - 


FEMALE  BEAUTY,  AN1>  ORNAMENTS.    * 

The  Ladies  in  Japan  gild  their  teeth  {  and 

thofe  of  the  Indies  paint  them  toL    The 

blackeft  teeth  are  eflieemed  the  moft  beau« 

tiful  in  G  uzuratt  and  in  ibmc  parts  of  Ame^ 

6  rica. 


rica.      In  Greenland,  the   women  coloiii' 
their  faces  witli  blue  aild  yellow.     How« 
ever  frefh  the  complexion  of  a  Mufcovito 
may  be,  (he  would  think  herfelf  very  ugly 
if  Ihc  was  not  plaiftered .  over  with  painti 
The  Chinefe  mufl  have  their  feet  as  diminu- 
tive as  thofe  of  the  fhe-goats ;  and,  to  render 
them  thus,  their  youth  is  pafTed  in  tortures^ 
In  Ancient  Perlia,  an  aquiline  nofe  was  often 
thought  worthy  of  the  crown ;  and,  if  there 
was  any  competition  between  two  Princes/ 
the  people  generally  went  by  this  criterion 
of  majefty.    In  fome  countries,  the  mothers 
break  the  nofes  of  their  children  i  and,  iif 
others,  prefs  the  head  between  two  boards 
that  it  may  become  fquare.     The  modem 
Periians  have  a  ftrong  averiion  to  red  hair : 
the  Turks,  on  the  contrary,  are  warm  ad- 
mirers of  thefe  difgufting locks.    The  Indian 
Beauty  is  thickly  fmea red  with  bear's  fatj 
and  the  female  Hottentot  receives  from  the 
hand  of  her  lover,  not  filks,  or  wreaths  of 
flowers,  but  warm  guts  and  reeking  tripe, 
to,  drefs  hcrlelf  with  enviable  ornaments^ 

In  China,  fmall  eyes  are  liked ;  and  the 
girls  are  continually  plucking  their  eye" 
brows,  that  they  may  be  fmail  and '  long« 

i    The 
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!rhe  Turkifli  women  dip  a  gpld  bni(h  m:t|ic 
tindture  of  a  black  drug,  which  they  paifi 
over  their  eye-brows.  It  is  ,too  yifihile  ^by 
day,  but  looks  fhining  by  night.  They  tingfc 
their  nails  with  a  rofe-colour. 

An  ornament  for  the  npfe  appears  ta  u$ 
perfeftly  linneceflary.  The  Peniy^ns,  hoV9'» 
ever,  think  otherwife ;  and  they  hang  on  il 
fa  weighty  ring,  the  tdiicknefs  of  which  is 
proportioned  by  the  rapk  of  their  hpibands* 
The  cuftom  of  boring  it,  jis  our  ladies  do 
iheir  ears,  is  very  conuntin  in  ieVeral  na- 
tions. Through  the  perforation  arc  hiing 
varioiis  materials  j  fuch  as  green  cryft^l, 
,gold,  ilones,  a  lingle  and  ibiiietimeS  ±  great 
number  of  gold  rings.  This  is  rather 
.troublefome  t6  them  in  blowing  their  npfes ; 
and  the  fadt  is,  fome  have  informed  us,  that 
the  Indian  ladies  never  perform  this  very 
iifeful  operation. 

The  female  head-drefs  is  carried,  in  fome 
.countries,  to  fingular  extravagance.  The 
Chinefe  Fair  carries  on  her  head  the  figure 
of  a  certain  bird.  This  bird  is  compofed  of 
Copper,  or  pf  gold,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  perfon :  .the  wings,  fpread  out,  fajl 

Vol.  h  Mm  '  over 
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over  the  front  of  the  hcad-drefs,  and  conceal 
the  temples.  The  tail,  long  and  opei^ 
forms  a  beautiful  tuft  of  feathers.  The 
beak  covers  the  top  of  the  nofe ;  the  neck  is 
fattened  to  the  body  of  the  artificial  animal 
by  a  fpring,  that  it  may  the  more  freely 
play,  and  tremble  at  the  flighted  motion. 

The  extravagance  of  the  M}rantfes  is  far 
more  ridiculous  than  the  above.  They 
carry  on  their  heads  a  flight  board,  rather 
longer  than  a  foot,  and  about  fix  inches 
broad :  with  this  they  cover  their  hair,  and 
feal  it  with  wax.  They  cannot  lie  down, 
nor  lean,  without  keeping  the  neck  very 
llraight  j  and,  the  country  being  very  woody,  - 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  with  their 
head-drefs  entangled  in  tlie  trees.  When- 
ever they  comb  their  hair,  they  pafs  an 
hour  by  the  fire  in  melting  the  wax ;  but 
this  combing  is  only  performed  once  or  twice 
a  year. 

To  this  curious  account,  extracted  from 
Duhalde,  we  muft  join  that  of  the  inhabit 
tants  of  the  Land  of  Natal.  They  wear 
caps,  or  bonnets,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  high, 
compofed  of  the  fat  of  oxen.  They  then  gra- 
dually 
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dualJy  anoint  the  head  with  a  purer  greafe; 
which,  mixing  with  the  hair,  feftens  thcfe 
bonnets  for  their  Hves  ! 


The  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  in  his  Treatise 
du  PurgatoirCt  feems  to  be  as  familiarly  ac- 
quainted with  the  fecret  tracks  and  the  for- 
midable divifions  of  '  the  bottomlefs  pit,'  as 
Swedenburgh  was  vvith  the  ftreets  and  bye- 
corners  of*  the  New  Jerufalem.' 

He  informs  us  that  there  are,  beneath  the 
earth,  four  different  places,  or  a  profound 
place  divided  into  four  parts.  He  fays,  that 
the  deepeft  place  is  Hell;  which  contains 
all  tiie  fouls  of  the  damned,  where  will  be 
alfo  their  bodies  after  the  RefurreiTlion,  and 
where  likewife  will  be  inclofed  all  the  De- 
mons. The  place  neareft  Hell  is  Purgatory^ 
where  fouls  are  purged;  or,  ralher»  where 
they  appeafe  the  anger  of  God  by  their  fuf- 
fcrings.  He  fays,  that  the  fame  fires,  and 
the  fame  torments,  alike  afflift  in  both  thefe 
places ;  and  that  the  oiily  ditrercnce  be- 
M  m  2  twee  a 
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twccn  Hell  and  Purgatory,  confifts  in  their 
duration.  Next  to  Purgatory  is  the  Umio 
of  thofe  hifiirits  wlio  die  without 'having  re- 
ceived the  Sacrament :  and  the  fourth  place 
is  the  Umbo  of  the  Fathers  \  that  is  to  lay, 
of  thole  Juft  Men  who  died  before  the  death 
of  Jefiis  Chrift.  But  fince  the  days  of  the 
Redeemer  this  laft  divilion  is  empty;  (b 
that  here  is  an  apartment  to  be  let ! 

Sudi  ideas  are  the  tenets  which  fomc,  from 
the  dawn  of  their  reafon,  entertain  with  reli- 
gious veneration.  It  has  even  been  acknow- 
ledged by  the  bigots,  that  the  more  ridicu- 
loiK^,  or  the  more  unintelligible,  may  be  the 
fubjedt  for  beUef,  the  greater  merit  it  is  to 
TvCeive  it  without  helitation.  Men  -have 
ix'rfnad-^d  theinfelves,  that  what  bears  die 
llroni^'jll  evidence  of  falfliood,  is  the  iacred 
truth  of  a  p.Uernal  J)eity.  And  it  had  been 
v.el!  If,  en  fpeculativc  points,  they  had  only 
differeil  with  their  more  rational  or  innocent 
fellow-creatures.  But  thefe  bigots  have  writ- 
ten, in  the  warm  blood  of  humanity^  the 
articles  of  their  faith.  They  have  reared  an 
altar  to  Superllition,  on  which  they  have 
rjQt  ficriiiced  the  Scape-Goat,  or  the  Paf- 
chal  Lamb;    but  they  have  plunged  the 

facerdotal 
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iaccrdotal  knife  into  the  bofbm  of  their  fel- 
low-creatures. They  have  agonized  the 
individual  with  the  flaming  Auto  dafes  of 
die  Inquiiition :  with  a  more  dreadful  fcope 
they  have  fent  thoiiiands^  with=  the  fword  of 
the  Cruiade^  to  fpread  deiblation  in  parts 
which  had  never  till  thea  heard  of  their 
name;  and^  gratifying,  at  once  their  ava^ 
rice  and  their  religion^  cities  have  been 
razed,  and  millions  of  inofFenfive  men 
iwept  from,  the  face  of  the  earthy  becaufe  it 
had  pleafed  Providence  td  place  in  their 
countries  mines  of  gold  and  feas  of  pearl. 

Prudentius^  a  Cbriitian  Poet,  whofb  verie 
is  not  fo  much  the  infpiratioa  of  the  mufe> 
as  the  effu^ns  of  die  Saint  (indeed  he  b€-> 
gan  to  write  verfe*fo  late  as  fifty)  has 
given  us  feveral  circumflancea  concemtag 
Hell,  though  it  is  rather  ditficalt  to  guefs 
where  he  got  his  intelligence.  He  tells  us^ 
for  a  certain  fad:,  that  the  damned  have 
every  year  one  day  of  repofe ;  and  that  is, 
the  day  when  Jefus  Chrift  iflued  from  I^ell. 
He  confoles  us  alfo,  by  informing  us  that 
God  does  not  take  offence  lightly ;  fo  that 
Hell  is  not  fo  crowded  as  it  is  imagined. 

Cicero  affures  us,  that  therp  was  not  an 

M  m  3  old  ^ 
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old  woman  in  his  time  who  lent  any  faith  to 
the  torments  of  Hell ;  and  on  this  occafioa 
he  obferves^ that  Fabulous  Traditions  weaken 
in  the  courfe  of  time,but  that  Timeierves  to 
eflablifh  Truth :  and  that  it  is  to  this  reafbo 
we  mufl  attribute  the  long  and  the  growing 
veneration  which  is  rendered  to  the  gods* 
Bayle  fupplies  me  with  this  obfenFatton* 


«i^ 


ANATOMISTS. 

The  ancient  Anatomifts  muft  have  fek 
a  zeal  for  the  fcience  which  niakes  the  ima^ 
gination  fhudder.  It  was  nothing  leis  than 
difleding  men  alive ;  for  this  purpoic,  the 
bodies  of  criminals  were  devoted.  This 
was  the  exercife  of  Herophilus,  an. ancient 
Phyfician,  who  Tertullian  very  juftly  treats 
as  a  Butcher ;  or,  as  we  might  iky  in  the  pre* 
fcnt  age,  a  Cannibal, 


WOHKSt 
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*  The  Monks  of  the  prefent  day,'  faya 
Charpentier,  who  died  in  the  year  1702, 
*  lead  fober  lives,  when  compared  with 
their  predeccffbrs.'  Some  religious  Fathers 
were  called  Th^  Hogs  of  Saint  Anthony. 
They  retired  from  the  world  to  make  eight 
repafts^er  diem  I  The  order  of  the  Char- 
treux  was  of  a  different  complexion.  It  was, 
in  it's  original  inftitution,  more  aufteiK 
than  thatof  La  Trappe.  Amongft  other  re-  , 
gulations  for  their  food,  it  was  written, 
that  with  barley  bread,  water,  and  pulfe, 
they  were  fully  fatisfied.  And  again,  they 
promife  to  preferve  '  perpetual  falling,  per- 
petual filence,  and  perpetual  hair-cloth.' 
Every  Saturday  night  was  brought  to  each 
Father  his  portion  of  food  for  the  week, 
with  which  they  accommodated  themfelves 
in  their  own  cells,  widely  feparated  from 
each  other.  But  this  mortijication  was  not 
long  held  in  efteem :  their  feverities  were 
mitigated,  more  and  more,  till  at  length 
M  m  4  they 
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they  have  improved  the  order  greatly,  by 
admit  11  ;ig  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They 
now  eat,  inftead  of  the  dry  barley  bread 
which  was  brought  to  them  on  the  Saturday 
nights,  the  newcft  loaves,  made  of  the 
whitcft  flour ;  inftead  of  water,  tiicy  drink 
the  richcft  wines,  in  greater  quantities  than 
heretofore  they  drank  water.  The  ptilfii 
was  found  rather  infipid  food;  fo  th«y  have 
joined  to  it  excellent  fifh :  and,  in  fed, 
there  i$  no  luxury  in  which  thefe  Fathers, 
who  were  enjoined  by  their  Foimdcr  *  per- 
petual fafts,'  do  not  indulge  their  appetites, 

'  Ah,  happy  Convents  !  boTomM  deep  in  vines. 
Where  flumbcr  Abbots,  purple  as  their  wines  f 

Mr.  Merry,  tlie  Author  of  the  De&t. 
Cnifca  Poems  J  when  he  can  get  rid  of  his 
load  of  poetic  tinfel,  prcfents  fometimes  a 
thought  of  the  true  gold.  He  has  written 
an  Elegy  on  a  View  of  the  Chartreux,-  in 
\vhich  are  thefe  excellent  lines--^ 

*  'Tis  not  by  lofing  Life  that  Heaven  ye  gain  ; 
It  is  not  Solitude  that  leads  to  God.^ 


riou^ 
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PIOUS  FRAUPS. 

The  Abbey  of  Signi,  in  Champagne, 
was  uncommonly  rich  and  extenfive:  but 
at  this  wc  mull  nor  be  aftoniflied.  Saint 
Bernard  had  promifed  thofe  who  affined  to 
found  it,  as  much  "  Spatiumt"  or  place  in 
Heaven,  as  they  gave  land  to  his  Order  of 
Citeaux.  The  good  people  of  thofe  days 
had  more  faith  in  Saints  than  their  graceTcls 
pofterity ;  and,  had  the  Magiftrates  not 
reftra'ined  their  pious  zeal,  this  Abbey 
would  have  occupied  a  whole  province. 

So  alfo,  when  Pope  Urban  had  to  combat 
with  Clement  the  Seventh,  he  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  the  fcheme  of  Saint  Ber- 
nard. This  is  not  wonderful :  but  it  is  won- 
dcrfid,  that,  as  foon  as  he  publiflied  a  Bull, 
promifing  a  plenary  remiflion  of  their  Sim, 
and  a  place  in  ParaSfe,  to  all  who  fought 
in  liis  cdufc,  or  contributed  money  to  fup- 
port  it,  our  own  nation  flew  up  in  armsj 
and,  as  an  old  HiftDrian  obfcrves — 'As 
fuon  as  thefe  Bulls  were  publiflied  in  Eng- 
'  land. 
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land,  the  whole  people  were  tranfported 
with  joy,  and  thought  that  the  opportunity 
of  obtaining  fuch  ineftimable  graces  was 
not  to  be  neglected/  The  rcprefentativc  of 
Saint  Peter  can  no  more  iffue  fuch  roaring 
Bulls :  tempora  mutantur  I 


CHINESE  PHYSICIANS. 

The  Phyficians  of  China,  by  feeling  the 
arms  of  a  fick  man  in  three  places ;  ito  ob* 
ferve  the  llownefs,  the  increafe,  or  quicks 
nefs,  of  the  pulfe,  can  judge  of  the  caufe, 
the  nature,  the  danger,  and  UiQ  duration,  of 
his  diforder.  Without  their  patient's  fpeak^ 
ing,  they  reveal  infallibly  what  part  is  af* 
feded.  They  are  at  once  Doctors  and 
Apothecaries,  compoiing  the  remedies  they 
prefcribe.  They  are  paid  when  they  have 
complcated  a  cure  j  but  they  receive  no- 
thing when  their  remedies  do  not  take  effedt. 
Our  Phyficians,  it  muft  be  confefled,  are 
by  no  means  fo  fkilful  as  the  Chinefe :  but, 
in  one  thing,  they  have  the  advantage  over 
them ;  which  is,  in  taking  their  fees  before 

they 
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they  have  performed  the  cure.  -  ^nd  it  is 
thus  that  Physicians,  with  little  orno  learn- 
ing, ride  in  their  chariots  in  London  ;  while, 
in  Pekin>  they  are  very  learned  and  walk 
on  foot. 


^TNA  AND  VESUVIUS. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Mount  Vefuvius 
near  Naples,  and  Mount  j^tna  in  Sicily, 
form  but  different  portions  of  e;:^'  chain  of 
Mountains  that  pafles  under  the  Tea  and  the 
Ifle  of  Lipari  j  for,  whenever  one  of  thefc 
Volpanos  has  a  great  eruption,  it  is  obferv- 
ed,  that  the  other,  and  the  Volcano  in  the 
Ifle  of  Lipari,  throw  out  more  flamb  than 
ordinary.  This  remark  is  made  by  Lon- 
gucrue. 


JIOMAN  ROADS, 

The   magnificence  of  the  Romans  in 

their    public    edifices,    infinitely   furpaffed 

2  that 
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that  of  Ac  laftligcs.  TfaBr&fe  in^Mdiosd^ 
^ijuw*  nun^  is  a  nwft  OMrindi^  P"M^ 
Tbafe  i&MdCr  fefl  oat  fraiadK  cotunmoicAni 
xo.  ths  middis  c^  Rook,  ud .  «a<nidH| 
themfelves  to  the  remotefl  boFder»«^Mi 
vail  Empire,  6x  the  convenience  and  ib/s 
Expedition  of  thoi»  Legions  which  had  Tub- 
jugated  {o  many  nations.  Thcfe  Roads^  of 
which  fomo  ^iUftfnaiii,  were  high,  broad, 
iblid,  and  in  iiiVeral  places  bi-anchcd  out 
tMO  gical  iifMMH  which  the  fuhverting 
hawlof  trivM'ftaMs  yet  to  rcfpea  Our 
Jtoaify  tOt  tfvfr  WiMliAry,  are  in  a  variety  <^ 
|dac«S-iA^ibpitifct(i  condition,  that  three  or 
ftmr  days  of  «!»  frequently  interrupt  the 
^tercourie  of  coaurierGe,  and  delay  the  jour- 
n^  of  die  beft  e<piipage.s. 

Alt  1^  is  fameiifebly  true  ;  v«  need  bliifli 
at  thoRonAanspoficfling  more  magnificent 
Roads  than  qurielvcs :  we,  who  emulate 
them  in  all  theVuin  of  their  luxury;  bendesj 
they  never  paid  ftr  much  Turnpike-mon^. 
we  do. 
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JLIGHT  SUMKTER   SHOWEItB  FORMING 
BURNING    MIltRG^S. 

• 

In  the  Summer,  .afierimne  dajrs  oir:fifle 
weather,  during  the  heat  of  the  day^  if  .a 
ftorm  happens,  arroilyanicd  with  a  &i¥ 
light  fhowers  of  rain ;  and. if  the  Sun  appears 
immediately  after  with  all  it's  ufoal  aidoar» 
it  burns  the  foliage,  and  the  flowers  on 
which  the  laxn  had  fallen,  and  deftroy&die 
hopes.of  the  orchard*  The  burning  :heat, 
which  the  ardour  of  the  Sun  pcoduccs  at 
that  time  on  the  leaves  and  flowers,  is  equal 
to  the  intenfe  heat  of  lAwrming  Irtm.  'Nattt« 
raliils  have  fought  for  the  caufe  of  this 
ftrange  eflfedl,  but  they  have  laid  nothing 
which  fatisfies  a  reafonable  mind.  This  is, 
however,  the  faft.  In  the  fercne  days  of 
the  Summer,  it  is  vifible  that  there  gathers 
on  the  foliage  and  the  flowers,  as,  indeed, 
on  every  other  part,  a  little  duft,  fometindea 
more  and  fometimes  lefs,  fcattered  by  die 
wind.     When  the  rain  falls  on  this  duft,  the 

drop» 
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drops  mix  together,  and  take  an  oval  or 
round  form,  as  we  may  frequently  obferve 
in  our  houfes,  on  the  duAy  floor  or  cieling, 
when  they  fcatter  water  before  they  iweep 
them.  It  is  thus  thefe  globes  of  water, 
mingled  on  the  foliage,  form  fo  many  of 
thofe  convex  glares  which  we  call  Burning 
Mirrors,  and  which  produce  the  fame  tffcQ:. 
Should  the  rain  be  ^eavy  and  laft  long,  the 
Sun  would  not  then  produce  this  burning 
heat,  becaufe  the  force  and  the  duration  of 
the  rain,  will  have  deAroyed  the  dufl  which 
formed  thefe  drops  of  water;  and  thefe 
drops,  lofing  their  globular  form,  in  which 
alone  confided  their  cauftic  power,  will  be 
difperfed  without  any  extraordinary  e£kdu 
For  this  obfervation,  which,  to  the  Natu* 
raliil:  mufl  appear  curious  and  novel,  he  is 
indebted  to  the  ingenious  HUet,  Bifhop  of 
Avranches. 


;i^       .  BLEEDIK9 
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BLEEDING     AND     EVACUATION,     TWO 
REMEDIES  FOR  LOTE. 

HuET  has  a  very  lingular  obfervation  on 
Love,  which  he  exemplifies  by  an  Anec- 
dote as  iingular. 

Love,  he  fays,  is  not  merely  a  paflion  of 
the  foul,  but  it  is  alfo  a  difeafe  of  tlie  body, 
like  ebe  Fever.  It  is  frequently  in  the  blood, 
and  in  the  mind,  which  are  terribly  agitated  i 
and,  to  be  cured,  't  may  be  treated  as  me' 
thodically  as  any  other  diforder.  Great  Pcr- 
fpirations,  and  copious  Bleedings,  that  carry 
away  with  the  humour  the  inflammable 
fpirits,  would  purge  the  blood,  calm  the 
emotions,  and  replace  every  part  in  it's  na- 
tural ftate. 

Th^-  great  Conde,  having  felt  a  violent 
pallid  for  Mademoifelle  de  Vigean,  was 
conftrained  to  join  the  army.  While  his  ab- 
Icncc  lafted,  his  paflion  was  continually 
nourillied  by  the  tendereft  recollections  of 
Love,  and  by  an  intercourfe  of  a  continjcd 
cprreipondence,  till  the  conchifion  of  the 
campaign. 
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campaign,  when  a  dangerous  iicknefs 
brought  him  to  the  moft  imminent  danger^ 
To  the  violence  of  his  illnefs,  violent  Reme- 
dies were  applied  ;  and  every  thing  that  wa« 
moft  efficacious  in  phyfic  was  given  to  the 
Prince.  He  regained  his  healthy  but  he 
had  loft  his  Loiyc :  the  great  Evacuations 
had  carried  away  his  paffion;  and  when  he 
thou::ht  himfclf  a  Lover,  he  found  he  had 
ccalcd  to  love. 

Cn  this  Anecdote  it  is  to  be  obfcrved^ 
that  tJie  fadt  is  •  well  authenticated ;  .{ind; 
however  the  reader  may  feel  himfelf  inclined 
to  turn  Wit  on  this  occalion,  it's  veracity 
cannot  in  the  leaft  be  injured.  But  it  mufi 
be  confclled,  that  Evacuations  may  not  ^l- 
\\'ays  have  oi\  a  dcipairin^  lover  the  lame 
happy  crrcct.  '  When  we  would  explain 
th::  mechai^iiim  of  the  human  pafQons/  pb- 
fcrvts  an  in^.^nlous  writer,  *thcobfcrva- 
tioi^s  muft  be  multiplied.'  This  fadl,  theni 
doco  not  tor.d  to  ilievv  that  the  lame  reme- 
dies will  cuic  every  Lover,  but  that  they  did 
cure  the  Prince  de  Condc. 

There  ij,  however,  another  {pedes  of 

evacuation,  not  Ids  efficacious,  for  a  de* 

2  ipairing 
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fpairing  fwajxi,  which  Avill  |Mrobably  amuib 
the  reader. 

A  Gerrxjan  gentleman  burned  with  ah 
amorous   flame  for   a    German    Princefs. 
She  was  not  infeafible  to  a  reciprocal  paf- 
£on ;   and  to  have  him  about  her  perfon^ 
without  giving  fcandd»  fhe  created  him  her* 
GeneraL      They  ,  lived  fon^c   time    much 
pleafed  with  each  .other ;  but  the  Princefs 
became  fickle,  and  the  General  grew  jea- 
lous.     He  made  very  fharp  remonftrances  i 
and  the  Princefs,  who  wiKhed  to  be  free, 
gave  him  his  ccmgtf,  and  he  was  conftrained 
to  quit  her.     But  his  paffion  at  every  hour 
incrcafed :  he  found  he  could  riot  live  out 
of  her  prefence ;  and  he  ventured  to  enter 
imperceptibly  into  her  cabinet.     There  he 
threw  himfelf  at  her  feet,  and  entreated 
her    forgivenefs.     The   Princefs   frowned, 
and  condelcended  to  give  no  other  anfwer, 
than  a   command   to  withdraw   from  her 
Royal  Highnefs's  prefcnce.    The  defpairing 
lover  exclaimed,  that  he  was  ready  to  obey 
her  in  every  thing  but  that ;  that  he  was  re- 
folved,  in  this,  to  difobey  hier;  and  that,  he 
preferred  to  die  by  her  hand.     In  fayipg 

Vol.  I,  N  n  this. 
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this,  to  give  force  to  his  eloquence,  he  pie- 
Tented  his  naked  fwor4  to  the  German  Piin- 
cefs ;  who,  perhaps,  being  little  acquainted 
with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  mod  cradly 
took  him  at  his  word,  and  run  him  tbroogh 
the  body.  Fortunately  his  wound  did  not 
prove  mortal :  he  was  healed  of  the  wound 
at  the  end  of  three  months,  and  likewife  of 
his  pafTion,  which  had  flowed  away  with  the 
cffufion  of  blood. 


*^ 


INFECTIOUS  DISEASES* 

• 

The  prefcnt  article,  frooi  the  learned 
Bifhop  of  Avranches,  if  not  a  valuable, 
forms  at  leafl  an  ingenious  fpeculation. 

Neither  naturalifls  or  phyficiant  have  in* 
formed  us  what  is  the  caufe  which'  rendersr 
contagious  fo  many  difeafes,  while  others 
arc  not  in  the  leaft  infeAious.  The  gout, 
the  gravel,  the  epilepfy,  the  apoplexy,  arc 
not  caught  by  frequenting  the  company  of 
the  difeafed ;  but  the  plague,  the  dyfenteiyf 
the  itch,  the  bloQdy-flux,  occafion  frequents- 
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\y  terribla  ravages  by  their  infedion.  This 
IS  very  probably  the  &i8t.  it  may  be*iaid»  in 
general,  that  all  contagious  difeafes  product 
worms,,  vfhich  are  contained  in  ulcerls,  puf- 
tules,  or  pimples,  either  internal  or  extern 
nal,  Tome  leis  and  fome  more,  and  of  differ* 
ent  kinds.  We  (hall  not  here  examine  thb 
caufe  oi  the  produdion  of  thefe  worm ;  but 
their  ei^Fed  is  commoh  and  unvaried,  and 
fometimes  vifible.  It  is  alio  well  knowti 
that  thefe  worms,  by  undergoing  a  revolu* 
tion,  which  in  them  is  natural,  cnaiige  intb 
the  fly  (late,  and  become  gnats:  this  is  done 
in  a  fhort  time,  and  in  infinite  number^. 
As  foon  as  thefe  flies,  imperceptible  by  their 
diminutive  tize,  can  lift  themlelves  by  thek 
wings,  they  take  their  flight.  They  arc 
then  fcattcred  abroad;  and,  entering  the 
bodies  of  men  by  refpiration,  they  inflifd 
that  poifon  by  which  they  ate  chgehdered^ 
and  communicate  that  corruption  fix)m 
whence  they  have  fj)ruhg. 

It  is  thus  great  fires  have  been  found  very 
ferviceable  in  public  contagions:  kindled  in 
divers  places,  they  have,  as  many  imagine^ 
purified  the  air*  The  air  is,  indeed,  purified, 

^n  2  but 
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but  not  in  the  manner  generally  fuppofed, 
by  rarifying  and  changing  it's  coinpcMlition^ 
but  in  burning  and  conlliniirig  th'efc  flying 
gnats  with  which  the  air  is  filled;  and 
which,  attracted  by  the  light  of  the  flamed, 
mix  with  them,  and  arc  deftroycd  in  thfc 
fame  manner  as  moths  are  by  a  candle.  Ah 
oppofite  caufe  produces  alfo  the  fame  cfFcft; 
I  mean,  a  Iharp  froft,  that  kills  and  dcftroys 
thefc  terrible  infefts,  if  not  entirely,  at  Icaft 
the  greater  part :  for  it  has  been  known, 
that  fo  great  have  been  their  numbers,  that 
many  have  cfcaped  the  rigours  of  the  froft, 
and  have  continued  the  infe(flion ;  as  it  hap- 
pened fome  centuries  back,  in  the  dreadful 
plague,  which  defolated  Denmark,  and  thfe 
neighbouring  countries. 


BABYLON,  THEBES,  AND  NINEVEH* 

Of  the  fituation  of  thefe  three  greateft  cj- 
ties  in  the  univerfe,  of  which  hiftory  pre- 
fents  us  with  fo  many  wonderful  accounts, 
we  are  ignorant:  there  does  not  remain  the 

nightcft 
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flighteft  veftige.  The  hundred  gates  of 
Thebes ;  the  hanging  gardens,  and  innume- 
rable ftreets  of  Babylon ;  Nineveh  (to  life 
the  expreflion  of  Scripture)  *  that  great  city, 
in  which  were  more  than  fix  fcore  thouland 
perfons/  arc  all  melted  away,  *like  the 
bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifipn/  They  are,  how- 
ever, marked  in  maps. 


AMBER-GRIS. 

m 

Amber-gris  is  nothing  elfe  than  boniy^ 
which  abounds  in  the  extenfive  fiiountaiiis 
of  the  fide  of  Ajan,  melted  by  th&  heat  of 
the  fun ;  and  which,  falling  into  the  fea,  is  h 

condenfed  or  petrified  by  the  coldnefs  of  the 
water.  The  proof  is,  that  very  frequently 
bees  are  found  inclofed  in  morfels  of  Amber-, 
gris.  This  opinion  is  ingenious:  it  is  given 
by  the  Abbe  Longuerue  ;  but  the  opinions 
of  what  Amber-gris  is  compofed  arc  fo  va-  1, 

rious,  that,  the  fadl  is,   we   are  ignorant 
of  it. 


N  n  3  TH» 
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THE   PKOMISES  OF   TH?  FA«   WmiTTEW 
OH  THE  SEA  SiWDS, 

The  fidkvnng  is  a  litdc  adrcntofc  of 
Love*  which  is  a  great  fiivoorite  widi  .dm 
SpanUh  natiim,  and  wean  finnriliiiifc  of  «a 
origiDal  air. 

A  &ir-oiie,  walking  by  theica-fide^  i 
with  her  finger  on  the  lawb*- 

He  for  wfacm  Aefe  wads  i 
followed  £x»i  aftet.  Having'  i 
the  hand  of  the  pciibn  whom.hc  love^  fii- 
heart  beat  with  raptnre  at  tbe  mirit*  fliftU' - 
ef  her  fideli^  and  her  cotiAanc}-.  But, 
whitehewasdwdliiigwithpkarurcfxi  thde 
delidoQS  word^  a  wave  from  the  lea  roDed 
over  and  efficed  them.  This  occafioned 
ourraptnred  lover  to  mnfe  in  another  mode  ; 
and,  however  TO>lent  hii  pafiion  m^t  have 
been,  he  diicftly  condnded.  Ait  k  waafliifc 
prudent  to  rety  on  thin^  fiid  I7  awoBM^ 


.-^^i 


and  written  on  fand.  George  de  Monte« 
major^a  Spaniih  poet,b9$  turned  the  thought 
into  vcrfe : 

Mira  el  amor  lo  que  ordena^ 
^u£  osviem  d  bazir  cmr^ 
Cofas  dkbas  por  Mugir^ 
Tefcritas  en  il  Anna. 

Which  may  be  thus  imitated—* 

The  Lover,  as  be  pleas'd  furveys 
The  billet  from  his  Favorite's  handy 

Believes  the  things  a  Woinan  fiys, 
Sdieves  die  things  (he  writes  on  land* 


■iffni 


A  traveller's  singularities^ 


Balthazar  Gratian,  Author  of  the 
Courtier y  has  frequently  very  fingular  ftrokes 
of  imagination.  In  one  of  his  works^  he 
fuppofes  his  Hero  to  travel  in  fearch  of  a 
true  Friend.  Among  the  moft  fingular  cu- 
riofities  he  meets  with  in  his  travels,  are  to 
be  diftinguifhed  the  following  ones — A  poor 
JudgCy  with  his  wife,  neither  of  whom 
had  any  fingers  to  their  hands;  a   gre^t 

N  n  4  Lord^ 
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I^ori,  with'odt  any  dd^'ir  i''PUfi^ ^fiiif 
vrM  never  ofiended  at  xUti  nttA' stib^HB 
him  to  his  fkce  ;  a  Poett  who  faeateilli^  »di 
.  by  the  produce  of  his  works ;  ■  a  MimmvA, 
who  died  without  any  fuif  jcioa  of  haviQg 
been  poifoned  ;  a  humble  jg^kd;u^</;  a  filott 
Frenchman  •,  a  lively  En^jfimfHi  a  Gor^ 
miffi  who  dilliked  wine;  a /mtiW JMim-re- 
compenfcI^;  a  cha^  'tf^ldht(i"k''Mii<iktn 
difcontented ;  a  fiocere  i'VmzJ^i.ani),''  wfatt 
was  more  fingular  than  all  ttiefi}  ^pgtifcrWWi; 
^trueFHatdi  ,_\:      .    ..,V.,.^..' 


GENEAtOGir. 

Wblck  Genealogies  bavo-^^^bieii  « 
ftanding  jeft:  who  does  not  know  their  fUr- 
tidlitytttCadwaUader?  Tec«lM«lt««ttcn 

which  tan  diftdrb  the  mufctotrf^iu  jjMJufli 
I%ilofeptterj  and,  perhaps,  mnfcrr  ihriaii 
ingertioiiflHeralilfmileathisown  ingenuity. 
■Charles  the  Fifth,  andLouis  the  Thirteenth, 
have  caufed  their  Genealogies  to  reach  to 
jSdam.  Di  Crouy,  who  married  the  hcirefs 
of  the  DeCrdiqrain  the  timeofSaini  Louis, 
becaufc  he  cainc  from  Hungary,  refblipcd, 

if 
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ifhe  brou^t  nothizig,  a£  l«aft  to.hrin^  M 
Geneal^ :  and  ventured  tcr  trace  hi;  de&ent 
from  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns ;  who,  it  muft 
be  allowed,  is  a  more  regal  anceftor  than 
Adam  himfelf.  ,; 

Arthur  Kelton,  a  mifcrable  verfifier,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth, 
publifhed,  at  the  end  of  his  Chronicle,  a 
Genealogy  of  Brutbs,  in  which  the 
pedigree  of  our  young  monarch  is  lineally 
drawn  through  thirty-two  generations,  from 
OJiris,  thsjirji  King  of  Egypt  I  Wood  re- 
proaches our  author  for  his  ignorance ;  but, 
as  Warton  obferves, '  in  an  heraldic  en- 
quiry, fo  difficult  and  fo  new,  many  miftakcs 
are  pardonable.'  ; 

In  a  boob  publifiied  in  1 604,  James  the 
Firft  has  his  genealogy  derived  from  Noab. 
And  William  Slater  liiore  elaborately  draws 
it  from  Adam. 

To  give  the  mofl  fplcndid  genealogy  pof- 
fiblc,  I  fhall  prefent  the  reader  with  that  of 
S(.miramis ;  with  which  Mr.  T.  Taylor,  the 
modern  Pl.itonift,  has  favoured  me.  He  is 
not  a  little  delighted  with  the  expreffive 
grandeur  of  the  names,  and  the  fublimities 
of  her  preteiilions. 
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f^  Gtneahgtf  tf  Smirmis,  J^ftat^ffM^ 
:  4ybn,  as  mftriied  by  betrm  m  Tvinr^r^ 


My  Fatber  was  Jupiter  Bdus;  my  Qntri-fU^ 
Babykxmc  Saturn;  my  Qreat-.gmidfiidiar  ^/^ ' 
Ethiopian  Satums  my  Great*  '^    '  ' 

fljrand&dier's  iStther  JEgjptiail 

Satums«ndmy  ■     *'•*   '^- 

Great-grandfiillier't  *    '  ■^^-• 

Gnmd&tiicr  -  -  *  ^^^ . 

Cedus  Phcenix  Ogyges.    Fri9mOg|get«j|%yj 
Qmidfirtlier)  Tiu  Son  haa  wai4n<  imal:  .-n>' 
Ua  ocb  CMitt  aiid  tliirtv  bundrail  tiiiaL*  .  -■'* 
froin  my  Gran<Marticr  to  my  F>^ 
dicr  fix.  an4  fifty  timear    Frooi-    . 
my  Father  t^  m^  twkse  ami  * 
fijrtjtimea. 
S^minunis  in  tfab  ommiliini 
QlympMfi 
pcdicates  to  her  Fadnr-liJaw 

^iter  BehiSy  and  m  kor  y^ 

Mother  Rbeat,        '    '       '     '-^ 
TUa  ColumiH  Tcm|de^  an) 

9tMue«  *  i  ■•     1  ."    *•• 

■'-■  • . 

The  anns  of  modem  £uqilies  ftte«  ftr;fl|B 
greater  part  (ol^nres  MeDage)'||i(:%Bri[^ 
their  ancieQtfliopa^  ..      :' .  — -  • 

FuUer,  m  his   Worthiea  of  £i|gN4 

flmonig^ 
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amotigft  fereral  exceptions  which  he  fup^ 
pofes  ma!y  be  made  to  fals  work,  has  one 
very  applicable  to  the  prefcnt  fubjett.  In 
his  Eighth  Exception  it  is  faid,  *  You,  out  of 
fiattery,  conceal  the  mean  extra&im  of 
many  (efpecially  modern)  men,  who  have 
attained  to  great  preferment,  pointing  at 
the  place  of  their  births  but  fapprefCng  their 
parentage/ 

To  this  he  anfwers — •  I  conceive  myfelf 
to  have  done  well  in  fo  doing.     If  enquiry 
be  made  into  all  men's  defcent,  it  would  be 
found  true  what  the  poet  doth  obferve— 
Majorum  primus  quirquis  fuit  ille  tuorum 
Aut  paflor  fuit,  aut  iUud  quod  dicere  nolo. 
The  firft  of  all  thine  anceftors  of  yore, 
Was  but  a  fliepherd,  or 1  by  no  more/ 

The  cauftic  Boileau  has  two  excellent 
lines  on  the   fubje6t  of  Geneahgkst  in  his 

fifth  Epiftle— 

'  Quoique  fls  de  Meunicr,  excor  blanc  du  Moulin, 
11  eft  pret  a  fournii  fes  litres  en  Velin. 
A  miller's  fon,  fcarce  clean'd  from  dirt  and  flour. 
Docs  proudly  on  his  vellum  titles  pore.' 
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SOLOMON  AND  SHEEA. 

I  RECOLLECT  a  pfctty  Story,  which,  in 
the  Talmud  or  Gemara,  fomc  Rabbin  has 
attributed  to  Solomon. 

The  power  of  this  Monarch  had  iprcad 
his  wifdom  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  the 
known  world.  A  private  Scholar  in  gene* 
ral)  paiTes  his  life  in  obfcurity ;  and  Pofte- 
rity— -a  folitary  confolation — fpreads  his 
name  to  the  mofl  diftant  regions.  But 
when  a  King  is  a  Student,  the  cafeisreverfed. 
Queen  Sheba,  attradted  by  the  fplendour  of 
his  reputation,  or,  more  probably,  urged 
by  the  infatiable  curiofity  of  the  fenaale, 
vifited  this  poetical  King  at  his  own  court, 
with  the  fole  intention  of  ajking  him  quef- 
tions.  The  Rabbin  does  not  inform  me,  if 
her  examination  of  the  Monarch  was  always 
made  in  the  chamber  of  audience  ;  there  is 
reafon  to  fufpcft  that  they  frequently  re- 
tired, for  the  folution  of  many  a  hard  pro- 
blem, to  the  philofophic  folitude  of  a 
private  cabinet.    But  I  do  not  intend  by  any 

means 


means  to  make  this  work  {as  Lord  Lyt-  • 
telton  anfwered  to  a  curious  female  c6ncem«i 
ing  his  ^iftory)  *avduclefor  antiquated 
fcandal/ 

It  is  fufficient,  that  the  incident  I  now  re*, 
late  paifed'  as  Solomon  fat  fi^rixmnded  by 
his  court.  At  the  feat  of  the  throne  iftood 
the  inquifitive  Sheba;  in  each' hand*  Ifafc 
held  a  wreath  of  flowers;  the  one;  cofdpo&d 
of  natural^  the  other,  of  artificial  Bovfcn. 
Arty  in  the  labour  of  the  minric  wreath,  liad 
exquiiitely  emulated  the  lively  hues,  and 
the  variegated  beauties  of  Nature ;  fo  that» 
at  the  diftance  it  was  held  by^tfae  Queen  fer 
the  infpedion  of  the  King,  it  was  deemed 
impoflible  for  him  to  decide — as  her  que£- 
tion  imported — ^which  wreath  was  the  natu^ 
raU  and  which  the  artificial.  The  ^gacir^ 
ous  Solomon-  feemed  pofed;  yiet,  to  be 
vanquiflied,  though  in  a  trifle,  by  a  trifling 
woman,  irritated  his  pride.  The  fon  df 
David — he  who  had  written  treatifeson  the 
vegetable  produdtions  *  from  the  cedar  to. 
the  hylfop,'  to  acknowledge  himfelf  outwit- 
ted by  a  woman,  with  fhreds  of  papers 
and  glazed  paintings !    The  honour  of  the 

Monarch's 


// 
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Monarch's  reputation  for  divine  fagacitj^ 
fecmed  diminiihed  ^  and  the  whole  Jewifh 
court  looked  folemn  and  mdancholy.  At 
lengthy  an  expedient  prefented  itielf  to  tha 
King ;  and,  it  muil  be  confeiled^  worthy  of 
the  Natural  Philofopher.  Obferving  a^cluf^ 
ter  of  Bees  hovering  about  a  window,  he 
commothded  that  it  fhould  be  opened :  it  was 
opened ;  the  Bees  rufhed  lata  the  Court, 
and  alighted  immediately  on  one  of  the 
wreaths,  while  not  a  (ingle  one  fixed  on  the 
other.  The  deciiion  was  not  then  difficult; 
the  learned  Rabbins  (hook  their  beards  ia 
rapture,  and  the  baffled  Sheba  had  one  more 
realbn  to  be  adoniihed  at  the  wifdom  of  So^ 
lomon. 

This  would  make  a  pretty  poetical  Tale. 
It  would  yield  an  elegant  defcription,  and  a 
pleaiing  moral ;  that  the  Bee  only  r0s  on 
the  natural  beauties^  and  ncvtvjixes  on  the 
painted Jlowei's,  however  inimitably  the  co* 
lours  may  be  laid  on.  This,  applied  to  the 
Ladies^  would  give  it  pungency. 


tRENCIl 
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FRENCH  AND  SPANIARDS.  A 

A  LITTLE  work,  publiflied  after  that  fa- 
mous intermarriage  which  overcame  the  en- 
mity of  the  two  Courts  of  France  and  Spain, 
though  it  could  not  that  of  the  two  nations, 
prefcnts  us  with  a  humorous  contraft  of 
their  manners,  difpofitions,  habits,  &c. 

*  A  Frenchman,'  fays  our  author,  *  enter- 
ing his  friend's  houfe,  will  immediately  aft 
for  feme  refrefhment :  a  Spaniard  would  ra- 
ther perifli  with  hu nger  or  thirft.  A  French- 
man falutes  a  lady  by  kifling  her:  a  Spa- 
niard, on  prefenting  a  lady  his  hand,  will 
cover  it  with  his  cloak,  and  retreat  back  fc- 
veral  paces  to  bow  to  her  at  a  hundred  fteps 
diftant. 

*  I  have  often  been  tempted,'  fays  the  au- 
thor, who  was  a  Spaniard,  *  to  afk  the  mid- 
wives  if  it  was  polTible  that  a  French  child 
could  be  brought  into  the  world  in  the  fame 
manner  as  a  Spanifli  infant — fo  diflimilor 
they  prove  from  their  birth  ! 

*  The  French  have  a  lively  apprehenfion^. 

4.  hating 


hating  idleneis,  ^and  redacl.g  t.>w..  know- 
ledge  irtto  pra^ctd  ufe ;  but  they  do  not 
penetrate  deeply  into  any  matter.  The 
Spaniard^  on  the  contrary,  is  fond  of  ab- 
ftradt  and  abftrufc  fpcculation,  and  dwdb 
con^ttall5r  on  gn  objea.  The  French  are 
^raidfofibeUcv^g  ^oo  much  ;  the  other  of 
t^elkyimg  tpo  '.  tie.  The  former  will  dif- 
pat^^  acfs  in  the  midfl  of 

Boi£e  and  tt  uilt^  an  the  levity  of  aiTein- 
blies,  or .  gftbtk^-  of  t  tabic ;  wiiild  the 
grave  Spaniard  a  bear  the  buying  of 

A  fly  to  difhu-b  his  fix  attention.  In  love, 
.the  ooe  is  l^ht  and  talkative;  the  other, 
cpnftant.and  fecret.  The  Spaniard  will 
difguife  his  poverty  Icr  a  thoufand  pre- 
'teace;,  and  inveat  as  nuny  fi<::liuns  to  per- 
ifuade  you  his  f^ppeara  cc  is  owing  to  the 
neceflky  of  concealing  his  pcri<HJ  j  whilft 
the  Frenchman  will  prcfs  Iiis  wants  upon 
..you  with  the.^ft  per  vcring  importunity, 
.{n^  every  niinutia,  this  difference  is  traced  j 
-both  at. ^.  toilette  and  table:  in  mixing 
,..>j'ine^'the  Spaniaid  puts  the  water  firft  in 
,  fho  .g|a|s  i  nhilft  the  Frenchman  puts  the 
wine  firft.  A  troop  of  Frenchmen  will  walk 
,  abroaftintheitreet  wj  '  abundanceoft^tle^ 
S  *  whilft 
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whilA  the  Spaniards  mil  ^alk  Wi^  mea- 
fured  gravity,  in  a  defile,  like  a  proceiHon. 
A  Frenchman,  difcovering  a  pcrfcm  at  a 
diilance,  beckons  with  an  uplifted  hand, 
drawn  towards  his  fece :  the  Spaniard  bends 
his  hand  downwards,  and  moves  it  towards 
his  feet.' 

This  contrail  of  humours  and  manners 
he  feems  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  differ- 
ence of  climate:  in  the  one  country,  fettled 
and  conftant;  in  the  other,  ever  varying,  as 
the  genius  of  it's  inhabitants. 


ATTIC  PLEASANTRIES. 

The  Biihop  of  Belley  was  a  great  Wit, 
and  very  happy  in  extemporaneous  effufions ; 
but  his  wit  bears  too  frequently  the  alloy 
of  puns  and  clenches.  The  following  are 
neat — 

'Aprcs  leur  mort,  les  Pap^s  dcv'uzmicnt 
des  Papilionsi  les  Sires  des  Cirons,  et  les 
RrAs  des  Roitelets' 

For  the  fatisfaflion  of  thofe  who  are 
Vol.  I.  Oo  pleafed 
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plcafed  With  clenches,  I  tranfcribe  the  follow- 
ing connefted  and  ingenious  ones — 

*  Le  Maire  d'unc  petite  villc  fitu^  fur  Ic 
bord  du  Rhone  fit  ce  compliment  a  un  Ge- 
neral des  Armees  du  Roi  en  Piemont. 

*  Monfeigncur,  tandis  que  Louis  le  Grand 
fait  aller  TEmpire  de  mal  en  pire^  damner  le 
Dannemarc,  fuer  la  Suede  ;  tandis  que  ion 
digne  rejetton  fait  baver  les  Bavarois,  rend 
les  troupes  de  Zelle,  fans  zele^  et  fait  des 
ejjais  aux  HefTois ;  tandis  que  Luxembourg 
idxtfeurir  la  France  a  Fleurus,  mtt  ^njlam^  . 
me  les  Flamands,  lie  les  Liegois^  et  fait 
danfer  la  Caflanaga  fans  cajiagnettes^  tandis 
que  le  Turc  hongre  les  Hohgrois,  fait  efclavcs 
les  Efclavons,  et  reduit  tnfervitude  la  Ser- 
vie ;  en  fin,  tandis  que  Catinat  demonte  les 
Piemontois,  que  St.  Ruth  fe  rue  fur  les  Sa- 
voyards; voiKs,  Monfcigneur,  fton  content 
dc  faire  fcntir  la  pefanteur  de  vos  doigts  aux 
Vaudois;  vous,  faites  encore  la  ^jr^^  aux  Bar- 
bets,  ce  que  nous  oblige  d'etre  avec  un  pro- 
fond  refpcd,  6cc/ 

Stephen  Dolet  was  a  Poet,  a  Printer, 
and  a  Grammarian.  He  had  given  very 
liberal  flridures  on  religious  matters,  for 

which 
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which  he  was  imprifoned  ;  and^  npt  having 
kept  his  promife  of  turning  a^good  Catholic^ 
he  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  as  an  Atheifl:^ 
at  Paris,  on  the  third  of  Augiift  1 546.  As 
he  proceeded  to  the  place  of  execution,  he 
obferved  the  people  conuniferate  his  fetej  oa 
which  he  made  this  verfe— 

*  Non  dolct  ipfe  Dolet,  fed  pia  turba  ddet' 

The  Docftor  who  accompanied  hiiQ^an* 

fwered — 

<  Non  pia  turba  dolet,  fed  dolet  ipfe  Dolet/ 

Among  the  many  puerile  amufements 
which  Fafliion  ,has  frequently  fandioned, 
there  was  one  which  merits  to  be  diftin* 
guiflied .  1 1  was  the  contrivance  of  arranging 
letters  and  words,  apparently  without  figni-- 
fication,  fo  as  to  form  a  perfe<ft  fenJtence  in 
the  pronunciation.  Among  the  moft  tole- 
rable of  thefe  was  the  following  one,  chofen 
as  the  device  of  one  who  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  an  unworthy  miftrefs— 

J,    A,    C,    O,    B,    I,    A,    L; 

which  letters,  pronounced  in  the  French  lan-« 
guage,  have  this  compleat  fignification — 


'J^aiy  aJJcK  obei  a  Elle. 
Oo  2 


Some-* 
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Something  fimilar  has  been  latcl)  given 
by  the  ingenious  Harry  Erlkine,  who  in- 
IcTibcd  on  his  Tea-Cbejliht  following  Latin 
words— 

rUDOCES. 

Thefe,  however  inapplicable  they  may  ap- 
pear, when  tranflated  into  our  vernacular 
tongue,  run  thus— 

THOU  TEA-CHEST! 

The  fecond  perfon  fingular  of  the  verb  do- 
cere  making  a  very  neat  pun  of  the  fubflan- 
tive  Tea-Chejl. 

Juan  Rufo,  a  Spanish  wit,  Yaid  of  a  tire- 
fonie  Buffoon,  that  he  was  a  little  leaden 
Bell. 

Here  is  an  inftance  of  Cacophony  :  John 
Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  entitles  one  of  his 
volumes  of  poetry — 

*  Mad  Vcrfe,  Sad  Vcrfe,  Glad  Verfe,  and  Bad  Verfe/ 

Another — 

Ale,  ALE-vated  into  an  ALE-titude;  for  Ale,  elevated 

into  an  Altitude, 

Such  are  the  miferablc  conceits  af  vulgjir 
Wits! 

Fuller, 
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Fuller,  ridiculoudy  quaint,  obfcrves  of 
S&aie/Peare, thnhe  refemhkd Martial.  The 
reader  is  curious,  perhaps,  to  know  in  what 
refpedt: — it  is  in  the  •warlike  nature  of  his 
name;  as  Shake-Jpeare,  like  Martial,  relates 
to  war. 

A  rich  grocer  had  retired  from  his  fliop, 
and  had  written  under  one  of  his  devotional 
piftures,  in  his  country  feat,  the  Latin 
motto— 

Refpicc  finem. 

A  French  wag  erafed  the  initial  R  and  the 
final  m,  to  remind  him  of  his  origin  j  and 
there  very  appofitely  remained 
dpice  fine,     (Jintfpicn.) 

It  is  a  pleafantry  perfeftly  charafleriftic 
of  that  vulgar  fanatic,  Hugh  Peters ;  when, 
in  a  print  prefixed  to  his  life,  he  ts  repre- 
fented  in  the  pulpit,  amidil  a  full  congrega- 
uon  J  while  he  is  turning  an  hour-glals;  near 
,iim  are  thefc  words — '  I  kiioiu  you  are  good 
fello%vs;Jlay,  and  take  the  other  glafs.' 

When  the  French  King  lay  in  imminent 

danger,  every  corporation  attended  prayers 

daily  for  the  bcnetitof  his  majefty's  health. 

It  was  to  this  cuftom  an  academician  (fome- 

O  o  3  what 
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what  too  facetious  for  a  ferlous  eulogium  on 
the  king)  alluded,  when  he  feid,  *  The 
merchant  ^.'uits  his  bufincfs,  to  bend  at  the 
iv>:>t  of  the  altar;  the  jrtijan  leaves  his 
work  unfinil'iicd  ;  the  pbyjician  quits  his 
patiwiit;  and  the  pLUunt  is  all  the  better 
11  r  it-' 

It  was  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain 
I\I(  ccnas,  who  frequently  added  to  the  luf- 
trc  of  his  patronage  the  chearful  fleams  of 
a  good  dinner,  to  place  his  guefts  according 
iv  ilic  Ijze  and  thicknefs  of  the  books  they 
had  printed.  At  the  head  of  the  table»  in 
the  moll  honourable  places,  fat  thofe  wha 
had  publiflied  volumes  in  folio^  Jolii/^moi 
next  the  authors  in  quarto  5  then  thofe  in 
o^uToo.  *— — This  was  not  a  fair  eftimate  ; 
Bt^ckmore  would  have  had  at  that  table 
the  precedence  of  Gray.  It  is  a  fine  remark 
of  Greflet — 

'  Le  Dieu  du  gout  ct  du  genie, 
A  rarement  eu  la  manje, 
Des  honncurs  dc  V  in-folio.* 

The  lively  God  of  Genius  and  of  Wit, 
Rarch'  with  folio  pride  is  madly  fmit. 

•  Acldil'on,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  great  reader 
of  the  Anas,  has  feizcd  this  idea,  and  applied  it  with 
Jiis  felicity  of  humour,  in  No.  529  of  the  Spectator. 

Dr. 
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Dr.  Granger  fupplies  me  with  two  curious 
puns.  Hobbes  vvaS  much  pleafed  with  the 
following  epitaph,  which  was  made  for  him, 
to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb-ftone  : 

This  is  the  Philosopher's  Stone. 

The  punning  Fuller  would  have  been  de- 
lighted with  this  for  himfelf — 

HSXK  LIES  FuLliEK'i  ExaTH. 


I 


Oo  4 


CURIOSITIES 


LITERATURE. 


PHILOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS. 


THE  MOTHER  TONGUES. 


iJCALIGER  obfcrves,  there  are  four  Mo- 
ther, or  radical,  Tong  es  in  Europe.  Theos, 
the  Greek  J  Deus,  the  Latin,  the  Frenuh, 
the  Italian,  and  the  Spanifh.  Got,  the  Da- 
nifli,  the  Englifh,  the  German,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Flemi{h.  Goii,  the  Schvonian. 
There  are  llx  lefler  or  inferior  language?, 
independent  of  the  above  four.  The  Baik, 
the  low  Breton,  the  Hungarian,  the  Irifh, 
the  Swedifh,  and  the  Tartarian.  The  Welch 
language  mufl:  alio  be  diftinguilhed  ;  though 
it  bears  fo  great  an  affinity  to  the  low  Bre- 
ton, 
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ton,  that,  It  is  fliid,  thefe  nations  underftand 
each  other  with  Httle  difficulty.  The  Irifti 
and  the  D.iiiCs  once  fpoke  the  fame  lan- 
guage. The  Bail;,  is  the  ancient  Spanifli,  as 
the  Caiitabrians  fj-^oke  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans. 


THE  LATIN  TONGUE. 

The  fate  of  the  Latin  Tongue  may  be 
divided  into  fix  Ages.  The  Barbarous  and 
Uncuhivated  Age;  the  Middle  Age;  the 
Golden,  the  Silver,  the  Brafs^  and  the  Iron 
Ages. 

The  Barbarous  Age  laded  from  four  to 
five  hundred  years;  from  Romulus,  in  whofe 
reign  more  Greek  than  Latin  was  fpoken, 
till  Livius  Andronicus,  the  firil  who  caufed 
plays  to  be  aded  at  Rome. 

The  Miiidle  Age  extends  itfelf  from  An- 
dronicus till  the  days  of  Cicero.  During 
this  interval  of  time  many  authors  began  to 
write  the  Latin  language.  The  moft  diftin« 
guiihed  are,  Ennius,  Naevius,  Plautus,  Te- 
rence, and  Lucretius.     The  poem  of  the 

laft 
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laft  writer  does  fo  much  honour  to  this  age, 
that,  we  muft  candidly  acknowledge,  it 
would  not  be  unworthy  even  of  the  Goldea 
Age  of  pure  Latinity,  were  it  fomewhat 
lefs  obfcure. 

The  Golden  Age  of  the  Latin  language 
began  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  finiihed 
with  the  reign  of  Auguftus ;  fo  that,  with- 
out a  metaphor,  it  is  but  an  Age,  Then 
floui  iheJ  V^arro,  Cicero,  Julius  Csfar,  Cor- 
neim.^  Nepos,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Seve- 
rus  Aibinovanus,  Salluft,  and  others  j  a  part 
of  whole  works  have  happily  efcaped  the 


ravages  of  Time. 


The  Sliver  Age,  which  commences  at  the 
death  of  Auguftus,  and  terminates  with  An- 
tonine  the  Pious,  was  very  fruitful  in  excel- 
knt  compofitions ;  but  it's  language  began 
to  lok  fomewhat  of  it's  richnefs  and  it's  pu- 
rity, in  un:e  of  the  indefatigable  Quijftilian, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  revive  the  Golden 
Age,  Seneca,  whofe  ftyle  is  one  continued 
affedlation,  who  is  for  ever  on  the  ftrctch  to 
catch  points,  antitheiis,  and  other  trivial 
fports  of  the  mind,  enervates  manly  ienti- 
ment,  and  ihocks  a  correct  tafte.  It  was 
him  who  corrupted  the  Latin  language. 

5  Tl« 
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1"\?  Age  of  Brafs  commences  from  the 
reign  of  Antoninus,  and  reaches  till  Hono- 
rius,  under  vvhofe  reign  the  invafions  of  the 
Bciibarians  took  place.  Belides  profane 
authors,  who  abound  in  this  age,  it  produced 
Tertullian,  Arnobius,  Ladlantius,  Cyprian, 
S^int  Hilary,  Prudcntius,  Ambrofe,  Jerome, 
Auguftin,  Damafes,  and  Sulpicius  Severus. 

The  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians  ocxafion- 
cd  an  Age  of  Iron  to  the  Latin  language. 
Who  has  not  heard  declamations  againft  the 
Goths  and  Vandals?  This  dreadful  epoch 
lafted  from  fix  to  feven  ages.  During  this 
time  fome  authors,  however,  arofe,  who 
have  done  honour  to  the  Latin  tongae ;  but 
it  muft  be  recoUedted,  that  the  ignorance  of 
thcfe  times  was  (o  deplorable,  that  our  great 
Alfred  complains,  that  in  England  it  was 
difficult  to  find  a  prieft  who  could  read;  and 
the  Hlftorian  of  Univerfal  Hiftory  muft  re- 
ccrd,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Ecclefiaf- 
tics  coi.fifad  only  in  fome  very  barbarous 
Latin,  ■ 

Several   learned  men,   fays  Charpentier, 
have  written,  that   the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  is  very  different  to  what  it  was  an- 
ciently.   That  the  Romans  diftinguiflhcd  the 
8  fhort 
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fhoft  /  from  the  long  /;  that  they  pro^ 
nounced  the  c  in  the  word  dicit,  as  in  iiico ; 
that  in  artium  they  articulated  the  /  as  in 
artii  and  that  the  u  had  the  found  oiF  w. 
According  to  this  mode  of  pronunciation, 
thefe  lines  of  Latin — 

Uiinam  Clceronem  audivijfemus^  Romania  ut  'prononcia* 
remus  voces  vejiras  ut  decet^ 

Should  be  read  thus— 

JVhctinam  Kikeronem  audiwtffemoos  Romans ;  oot  pronon-* 
kiaremoos  vokes  weftras  oot  dektt. 

All  this  may  be  the  efFeft  of  a  learned 
fancy.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that  every 
nation  pronounce  the  Latin  differently, 
and  give  it  the  accent  of  their  maternal 
tongue.  The  Bavarians  i^y  poter^  for  pater  $ 
the  Polands  pronounce  quamfam,  for  quam^ 
quam\  agfa^  for  aqua.  And  the  French 
fmile  at  us,  becauie  we  pronounce  cams  ac- 
cording to  our  national  accent.  We  may 
take  our  revenge  ;  for  they  pronounce  it  ac- 
cording to  their  own. 

Aldus  Manutius  compofed  the  firft  Latih 
Grammar.  It  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1500. 
The  Method  of  the  Fort  Royal  is  the  firft 

which 
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which  freed  itfelf  from  the  bondage  of  pre- 
fcribing  rules  in  Latin,  to  learn  the  Latin 
language. 

The  Latin  language  is  ranked  amongft 
thofe  they  call  dead,  becaule  they  are  no 
more  the  languages  the  vulgar  of  any  nation 
fpeak ;  and,  being  regulated  by  the  ancient 
authors,  cuftom  can  no  more  tyrannize  over 
them.  But  it  may  be  faid,  in  a  figurative 
fenfe,  that  they  are  living  ones,  by  the  con- 
llant  ufe  the  Learned  make  of  them  ;  and  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  call  them  the  Lan-- 
guages  of  the  Land  of  Science. 


THE  ENGLISH   LANGUAGE. 

I  HAVE  ext  rafted  from  two  Authors  of  a 
diftant  interval  of  time — fmce  one  is  honeft 
Peter  Heylin,  who  wrote  in  the  days  of  our 
firft  Charles ;  and  the  other,  Mr.  Sheridan, 
v/hofe  Ledures  are  well  known — the  prefent 
article  concerning  that  language,  which  it 
becomes  us  not  fo  much  to  enlarge  as  to 
preferve. 

Peter  Ilcylin  thus  obfcrves  in  his  Cofmo- 

graphy 
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graphy — *  The  Englifh  language  is  a  de- 
compound of  Dutch,  French,  and  Latin, 
which  I  conceive  rather  to  add  to  it's  per- 
fedtion,  than  to  detract  any  thing  from  the 
worth  thereof,  fincc  but  of  every  language 
we  have  culled  the  moft  fignificant  words, 
and  equally  participate  in  that  which  is  ex- 
cellent in  them :  their  imperfedlions  being ' 
rcjedted ;  for  it  is  neither  fo  boifterous  as  the 
Dutchi  nor  fo  effeminate  as  the  French,  yet 
as  fignificant  as  the  Latin ;  and,  in  the  happy 
conjunction  of  two  words  into  one,  little  in- 
ferior to  the  Greek.* 

Mr.  Sheridan  thus  ingenioufly  has  writ- 
ten on  the  fame  topic — *  Upon  a  fair  compa^ 
rifon,  it  will  appear  that  the  French  have 
emafculated  their  tongue,  by  rejedling  fuch 
numbers  of  their  confonants ;  and  made  it 
refemble  one  of  their  painted  Courtezans, 
adorned  with  fripperies  and  faflals.  That 
the  Germany  by  abounding  too  much  in 
harfli  Conibnants  and  Gutturals,  has  great  . 
fize  and  ftrength,  like  the  &2lXm^  oi Hercules 
Farnefe,  but  no  grace.  That  the  Roman^ 
like  the  bull:  of  AntinouSy  is  beautiful  indeed 
but  not  manly.    That  the  Italian  has  beauty^ 

grace. 
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prracc,  nnd  fymmetry,  like  the  Fitnus  of  Mc- 
cl:ci:,  but  is  feminine  ;  and  that  tie  Englijb 
aluiic  n  lai^bks  the  ancient  Greeki  in  uniting 
the  three  powers,  cf  ftrength,  beauty,  and 
grace,  like  the  jl polio  of  Belvedere* 

I  contcmpiatc  with  great  pleafure  the 
claflical  ftatuc  which  is  here  offered  to  the 
imagination.  When  I  recoiled  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  Adciifon^  the  ftrength  of  Jobnfm^ 
and  the  grace  of  Melmotb^  I  rife  into  enthu- 
fiafm,  and  exult  in  the  convidtion  that  the 
Englijh  is  the  mo  ft  perfed  of  the  European 
languages.  The  embarraffed  periods  of 
Hooker,  Raleigh,  and  Clarendon,  will  no 
more  languiih  on  the  ear.  We  have  polilhed 
the  folid  marble  of  our  anceftors*  With 
ftrength,  to  which  we  have  no  pretenfions^ 
they  have  cxtraded  it  from  the  quarry ;  but 
we  are  the  artificers  who,  with  the  dexterous 
ufe  of  the  file,  can  fmooth  their  afperities, 
can  arrange  into  elegance,  and  can  heighten 
into  luftre.  No  more  Ihall  fome  future 
Waller  fing,  that  he  who  employs  the  Eng- 
lilh  language,  writes  his  verfes  on  fandi 
and  that,  to  endure  to  pofterity,  he  muft 
carve  in  the  marble  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

The 
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The  Golden  Age  of  tbiEnglifklangUftgr^ 
however^  feeqis  approaching  to  it's  firft  flate. 
Nothing  contributes  Co  much  to  corrupt  it's 
purity  as  an  inundation  of  French  tranfla^, 
tions^  rather  than  tr^nilations  from  'the 
French.  The  avarice  of  fom^  and  the  hun«* 
ger  of  others^  are  continually  pouring  on  us 
whole  volumes,  disfigured  with  Gajlicifms  $ 
and,  not  infrequently,  whole  fentences  in. 
French  are  aukwardly  introduced  as  im* 
provements»  doubtlefs,  to  fupply  the  defi- 
ciences  of  the  EnglKh  language,  or  rather 
thofe  of  the  tranflatof.^ 

Yet,  it  muft  be  conlcfled,. there  are  fbme 
few  French  words  which,  with  great  feUcity^ 
exprefs  a  fenfe  of  which  we  havendexaAor 
parallel  exprefiions.  Wemay,  indoDdf-make 
ufe  of  phrafes  which  may  ferve  tolerably 
well  to  explain  our  meaning;  but  the  deli«i 
cacy  of  expreflion  feems  to  be  loft. 

The  ingenious  Vigneul  Marville  has  vea-i 
tared  to  cenfure  our  language.  Perhaps^ 
he  was  no  competent  judge  of  it's  denieritsi 
at  leafl,  his  criticifm  is  too  often  mpre 
fprightly  than  found.  But  we  muft  confefs, 
that  it  is  now  a  century  fince  he  flouiifhed ; 

Vol.  I.  Pp  and^ 
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»d,  if  we  TtAc&  on  the  jfhte  of  our&ngmge 
io  his  day,  it  will  not  be  found  totally  unjuft* 

«  The  %le  of  the  Englifli  writers  is  l<Hig 
and  embarral^d,  very  di^cult  to  traoflat'e 
into  Latin,  into  French,  or  into  Itdian.. 
We  muft  recoUedl  this  when  we  reaii  the 
works  of  the  £i>gli£h  Authors  in  their  owa 
language  with  an  intention  to  tranflate  them. 
Perhaps,  the  Englifli  would  bear  isetter  to 
be  tranflated  into  Spanifli  than  into  French^ 
as  the  French  is  more  happily  rendered  into 
Greek  than  into  Latin.  The  Italian  w91 
find  no  language  which,  without  injuring 
it's  delicacies  and  it's  diminutives,  can  af- 
ford a  verfion.  The  German  language  is 
well  enough  adapted  to  the  Latin.' 

The  reader  may  be  pleafed,  probiBibly,  Uk 
Iiear  an4ngenious  Frenchman  writing  on  our 
language,  thus  exprefs  himielf— -     ^   ^ 

'  He  who  loves  the  iciences,  (hould  not  ncg-^^ 
kdt  the  Engli(h  language.  If  he  would  be- 
come acquainted  with  thojfe  excellent  pro^ 
dudtbns  which  breathe  the  warmeft  fpirit 
6f  liberty,  let  him  give  his  fludies  to  thi» 
language.  Sir  Richard. Steele'^  fo  celebrated 
for  his  other  compofitions,.  has  given  us  a 
8  .gpod 
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good  Grammar,  accompanied  with  exceU 
lent  Notes.  The  Grammar  of  Dr.  Wallis 
is  only  proper  for  thoie  who  are  conyeriant 
with  the  Latin/ 

Perhaps^  the  above-mentioned  Granunar 
IS  quite  forgotten.  1  have  in  my  pofleffiop 
''  A  Graomiar  of  the  Bhgliih  Tbn^u^  vrith 
Noteis,  giving  the  Grounds  ancl'  Reaifon  of 
Grammar  in.  general,  printed  for  Jq] 
firightlahd,  ijiii*\  To  whii^  kjprei 
'  The  Approbatida  of  Ifaai  fiickei 
Efq;"  whoj,  I  fuppofe,  is  iSir  kichard  3te4cv 
defied  out  in  mafquefade.  He  fays,  *  thtiC 
Uiis  Grammar' of  the  Engliih  Tongue  hj^ 
done  that  ju^ce  to  Quf  langqa^  whicfa»  t^ 
how,  it  never  obtahiea.  Tne^Vatf  HpU  un- 
prove  the  moft  ignorant^  and  iHxc  Notes  eat^ 
ploy  the  moft  lestnied.  1  therefore  enjoin 
all  my  female  correfponaents  to  buyj^  read, 
and  fludy,  this  Granunart  that  their  letters 
may  be  ibmething  lefs  enigmatic^  &c/  1% 
is  dedicated  to  Queen  Anne.  The  Notes 
are  copious^  and  by  no  means  trifling;  tfaf^ 
are  not  un worthy  jofaccompac^ingLowth^ 
Grammar* 
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THE  DUTCH  AND  GERMAN  LANGUAGES* 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  two  languages 
is  more  useful  to  travellers  and  merchants 
than  to  men  of  letters.  Thefe  two  languages 
are  difagreeable  in  their  words  and  their 
pronunciation ;  nor  is  their  manner  of  ex- 
preffion  clear.  Neither  the  Dutch  or  thp 
Germans  make  ufe  of  that  eafy  phraieologj 
which  fimply  follows  the  connexion  of  our 
ideas,  which  joins  naturally  word  with  word, 
according  to  their  different  fignifications : 
they  imitate  rather  the  figurative  turn  of  the 
Latin,  in  thofe  inveriions  of  phraie  which 
hold  the  mind  in  fufpenfe  till  the  clo(e  of 
the  fentence.  They  bear  fo  ftrong  an  affi- 
nity to  each  other,  that  it  is  eafy  for  one. 
who  is  converfant  with  either^  to  know  the 
other.  The  Dutch  is  hardly  any  thing  cUc 
than  the  old  German.  The  found  of  the 
German  language  is  more  full  and  more 
agreeable  thaa  the  Dutch. 
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CHARACTER  OF  TQ£  FRENCH.  THB  SPA- 

»  ■      ■  ■    ■         w 

NISH,  AND  TH£  ITALIA^  LANQUAGBS* 

a 

There  is. this  difll^rence  between  thefc 
tliree  languages*  The  Italian  owes  much 
ofit's  merit  and  it's  foftiiefs  to  it's  peculiar. 
turn  of  phrafe,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
employs  it's  diminufiyes :  thus  it  cxpreiles^ 
With  great  felici^^  the  fentiments  of  Love*  * 
The  Spanijh  draws  all  it*s  nobleneTs^  and  it's 
pomp»  from  gigantic  expreffions  and  hyper-, 
boles^  of  which  ho  other  language  will  ad- 
mit. The  French,  appears  to  hold  a.  middle^ 
rank  between  thefe  two  languages :  it  cap  . 
exprefs  with  ftrength  and  vivacity,  the  lan« 
guage  of  reafon,  by  reprefenting  tilings  as 
they  are ;  it  is  thus  well  calculated  for  tho 
compofitionsof  Hiftory,  Controver/y,  Theo- 
logy, and  Philofophy.  It  feems,  however, 
to  be  very  unfortunate  in  it's  poetical  pro^ 
dudions :  the  French  are  hardly  aware  of  k 
themfelves ;  but  there  is  no  correft  ear  that 
has  been  accuftomed  to  EnglKh  veriificatioa, 
that  can  bcari  with  any  degree  of  patience, 

Pp3  it's 
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it's  tirefome  monotony.  A  French  poet,  who 
was  as  great  an  admirer  of  Latin  verfcs  as  of 
wine,  compares  French  verfification  to  the 
drinking  of  water.  It's  fatiric  verfe,  how* 
ever,  has  the  preference. 

The  Italian^  of  all  the  European  ]an« 
guages,  after  the  French,  is  the  moft.gencral 
in  ufe.  The  facility  with  which  it  is  ac- 
quired, is  one  great  caufe  of  it's  iuiiveriality« 
Yet  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  if.  it  is  at- 
tained in  fome  tolerable  degree  with  fo  much 
cafe,  it  is,  indeed,  difHcult  to  grow  coq« 
verfant  with  all  it's  delicacies,  or  to  write  cw- 
fpeak  it  to  perfeftion.  Thofc  who  wifli  to 
be  informed  of  the  beft  authors  who  have 
written  in  this  language,  ihould  confult  the 

*  Rcggtonamerjto  della   E/ojuenza  ItaUana^ 

of  the  Abb<5  Fontanini,  corred;ed  and  illui^ 

• 

trated  by  the  Notes  of  Apoftolo  Zeiio^ 
printed  in  two  volumes,  quarto,  at  Venice, 
1753.     A  work,  that  bears  for  it's  title— 

*  The  Italian  Library  \  containing  an  Ac* 
count  of  the  Lives  and  Works  of  the  moil 
valuable  Authors  of  Italy,  by  Giuieppe  Ba- 
retti,'  printed  for  Millar,  1757 — is  y^xy  ufe* 
ful  for  one  who  wiQies  to  recognize  thcb 
numerous  authors  who  have  written  in  this 

polito 


polite  hngu&g^  at  kaft  by  th^  VfUtiMk' 
The  cnticifmsarcAowfivQ'MiillKiJd^iiXitbe^ 
manner  of  Baretti;  whojEe  ptf^i  ^iftaft'tifb 
confeflbi,  whatever  mig^^be^hil  §Piftn  m  # 
man,  or  as  anauthOT,  ibMcnni  were  iouod' 
to  weary  the  reader. 


THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE. 

MR.  Valois  has  given  the  following  criti- 
cal hiftory  of  the  French  language,  which 
may  gratify  the  philologift. 

The  French  language,  as  now  in  ufe,  de« 
■  rives  it's  origin  from  the  Latin,  or  the  Ro- 
man language  corrupted  ;  as  do  alfo  the 
Italian  and  the  Spanifli :  it  is  mixed  with- 
German,  and  even  Gaulifti  words.  An- 
ciently, they  called  Ruftic  Roman  {as  may: 
be  feen  by  the  Aifts  of  the  Council  of  Tours,- 
of  the  year  8 1 3)  that  language  which  the 
Gauls,  in  that  time  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Romans,  employed,  as  well  as- 
the  greater  part  of  the  French,  Normans; 
and  chiefly  the  people  of  Aquitaine  and 
Languedoc,  The  earlieft  example  which 
Pp  4  we 
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we  haVe  of  this  language  called  Ruftic  Ro- 
nian»  is  in  Nitard,  book  III9  who  gives  the 
oath  of  Louis,  King  of  Germany,  and  the 
treaty  which  he  made  with  King  Charles. 
We  read  in  Fauchet,  that  the  poets  only 
began  to  make  ufe  of  this  language  about 
the  year  1 1 50.  We  do  not  find^  or  at  leaft 
rarely,  Patent  Letters  of  the  Kings  of 
France,  Edicts,  or  Declarations  in  this  lan- 
guage, till  about  1220.  The  laws  which 
William  the  Conqueror  gave  to  the  Englifli 
nation,  and  which  yet  exifl,  are  in  the  Ruf- 
tic language,  from  whence  the  French  if 
derived. 

Abbe  Longuerue  obfer ves  on  his  language* 
that  the  progrefs  it  made  from  1630  to 
1670  \%'as  aftonifliing.  PeliiTon,  in  his  Pa- 
negyric on  Louis  XIV.  fays,  that  it  was  at 
it's  perfection  : — he  was  a  prophet.  Auguf- 
tus,  who  had  &cn  the  Latin  language  at  it's 
acme,  faw  the  commencement  of  it's  de- 
cline :  this  happened  to  Louis  XIV*  While 
Racine  lived,  he  did  all  he  pofRbly  could 
to  bring  back  the  Academy  to  the  ftyle  of 
D'Ablancourt  and  Patru,  in  declaring  that 
they  were  our  matters ;  but  his  trouble  was 

loft. 
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lofl:*    A  corrapt  tafte  has  prevailed*  fince 
his  deaths  more  than  before. 

An  Englifhtnan  i;i^d  admires  the  brilliancy 
and  the  vivacity  of  French  pro/e^vvho  is 
delighted  with  the  lively  Allies  of  J^iiir^;^ 
enchanted  with  the  pifturefque  didion  of 
Roujfeau^  and%ho  is  familiar  with  alT  the 
graces,  and  all  the  delic^ies/bf  that  de^' 
gant  crowd  di  faie  vriters  of  which  the 
French  have  juft  reafon  to  exult,  cannot  but 
attribute  fuch  comphintsto  that  faftidiouA 
nefs  of  criticifm,  which  will  always  exift  tQ 
chaftife  and  mortify  the  great  writers  of  the 
age.  The  French  critics,  however,  fay,  that 
the  celebrated  authors  about  the  iaint  of 
Louis  XIV.  difpkyed;  and  ifiiiptBaA  mat^ 
the  true  tafle'of  the  ancients  i  but  that  fl^ 
modems  have  facrificed  every  diing  tO'Ar 
bel  ejpriti  a  temi  difficult  to  render  ihta 
Englifli. 


■  * 


LANGUAGE^ 


,« 


^  There  is  not,'  obfefves  a  fpiritieii 
French  writer,  '  any  language  whick  may 
1)e  deemed  compleat;  ai^  that  can  expreft 
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all  our  ideas*  and  all  our  fen&tionsj  their 
ihadcs  are  imperceptible^  and  too  numerous. 
No  one  can  precifely  reveal  the  degree  of 
fenfation  which  he  feels.  We  are  conftrain^ 
edy  for  indance^  to  defcribe,  under  the  gc» 
neral  name  oSLove  and  Hate^  all  their  va«. 
riety  of  padion.  It  is  thus  alio  of  our  Crriefs 
and  Pleafures ;  fo  that  all  languages  but 
imperfedly  exprefs  the  fenfation^  of  man.* 


THE  LIVING  LANGUA&»» 

There  is  no  Living. language  in  Europe 
which  is  older  than  five  hundred ^ycars.  If 
we  hope  for  immortality,  we  muft  write  ia 
L'ltin ;  but  then  we  fhall  find  no  readers, 

Chaucer^  Gower,  Lydgate,  and  zxk  X£iSi^ 
nite  number  of  excellent  writers,  have  ^dka 
martyrs  to  their  patriotifm,  by  writing  in 
their  mother  tongue,  Spenfer  is  not  al« 
ways  intelligible  without  a  gloflarys  and 
when  Shakefpeare*8  Rnpe  iff  Lucrece  was  re- 
publifhed^  a  few  years  after  his  deat&^  ihis 
editor  thought  proper  to  explain  certain  ex« 
pxefilons  which  had  then  become  obiblete, 

•The 
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'  The  Living  languages,'  fays  Menage, 
•  are  more  ditticult  to  acquire  than  the  Dead. 
It  is  now  fifty  years  I  have  laboured  on  my 
own  :  and  I  muft  confefs  I  am  far  from  hav- 
ing attained  perfeftion.  To  know  and  to 
write  excellently  our  mother  tongue,  one 
muft  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, even  more  than  with  the  modern. 
The  greater  part  of  languages  arc  clufcl/v 
connedted  by  one  chain.  Tjie  DJliertaiionl 
of  Pere  Befnier,  a  Jefuit,  on  this  fubjetS,  is 
very  curious.  He  formed  a  projcift  for  tho 
re-union  of  languages,  or  the  act  of  learning 
them  alihy  a  fingle  one.  This  plan  may,  bo 
fcen  in  a  little  book,  printed  at  Lriege,.by, 
Nicholas  le  Baragoin,  1674. 

*  He  fliPMJ4  h^YQ  cpfttopufid  a-pr^ftSuitt 
pleafmg  and  fo  ufeful.  His  .  abiUet^^L  wctb 
adequate  to  the.  talk;  but, .  uofortunaiely^ 
he  had  notthe  leifureto  apply  hitjifelf.' 

If  this  plan,  is  valuable,  which;. it  appcw* 
to  be  by  the  account  of  two  critical.  Ejcach 
writers.whomuftb?  allowed  to  begbleju^BS- 
©f  this  fubjed,  let  fome  iludejit,  wiia  bums; 
with  the  ambition  of  renderiiig  aainiportant 
fervice,  ngtalonc  to  his  couotry,  but  to  man* 
jijad,  eteraiae  \m  nainst.  by  devoting.-  hia- 
life 
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life  to  an  undertaking  which  will  place  his 
memory — 

^  Above  all  Romaii>  and  all  Grecian  £une/ 

Bayle  has  made  fome  obfervations  on  the 
Living  languages  which  merit  our  attention. 
He  'blames  that  falfe  delicacy  which  every 
day  is  impoverifhing  the  language^  by  dif- 
carding  words>  which  otherwife  are  excel- 
lent, merely  becaufe  they  are  old.  This 
inconftancy  of  the  Liviug  languages  intro^ 
duces  fuch  numerous  affedtations  and  pueri- 
lities in  ftyle.  Thofe  words  whichare  conti- 
nually banifhed,  are  frequently  convenient, 
and  ferve  to  vary  our  expreflions.  He  iays, 
that  it  is  generally  two  kinds  of  authors  who 
countenance  this  (what  I  think  may  be  call- 
ed) perfecution  of  words  :  thefe  are  young 
authors,  and  thofe  who  compofe  a  little 
pamphlet  every  four  or  five  years.  A  young 
author,  who  only  reads  the  new  produc- 
tions, conceives  that  the  expreilions  and  the 
words  he  gathers  from  them  can  alone  form 
a  fine  flyle.  And  he  who  compofes  half  a 
page  per  diem^  has  not  the  opportunity  to 
know  the  want  of  a  number  of  expreffions^ 
which  a  more  afliduous  writer  is  continually 

feeling. 


feeling.  Both  thefe  kln4s  of  writers  form 
their  judgment  of  compofition  by  the  UQe^ 
velties  of  theif  times;  and  pride  themfelves 
on  the  delicacy  'of  their  tafte,  whea  they 
cenfure  any  expreffion  which  was  thought 
good  not  many  years  hack.  H^  they  to 
compofe.(obferves  our  experienced  writer) 
a  work  of  length,  and  that  too  not  flowly, 
they  would  not  affedfc  to  diilike  exprefQohs* 
which,  though  old, '  might  be  very  gooci« 
The  difficulties  of  the  work,*  the  embftmtfll^ 
irlent  of  repetittohs,  the  danger  of  rhimin^ 
in  profe/  unlefs  one  i*  carefiil;  aU  tfae^ 
with  many  other  reaibns,  might  comrince 
them  of  the  evil  they  do  to  authors,  by  iiii« 
poverifhing  the  langujEige  tl|cy  employ. 


AN  ACCOUNT  OF  A  CURIOVS  PHILOLO*^  - 

GICAL  BOOK. 

The  Volume  I  now  notice  is  morectf^ 
rious  for  it's  nature  than  happy  in 'it's  r^xc- 
cution.  It  is  very  imperfedly  (:o]B|>ilfi(|^ 
yet  the  title  may  ferve  for  a  curiout,!CfU« 
logue  of  Languages.    ^    ..  ..   ^    ^  ..i^^ix^o 

'    •There 
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*  There  is  in  French  a  thick  quarto  vo* 
lume,  containing  1030  pages,  printed  in 
1613,  which  has  for  title — 

*  A  Treafury  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Lan- 
guages of  this  Univerfe;  containing  the  ori- 
gin, beauties,  perfections,  decledfions^  inv- 
tations,  changes,  converfions,  and  ruin^  of 
Languages. 


Hebrew 

Ethiopian, 

Spani(h, 

Caniumean, 

Nubian, 

German, 

Samaritan, 

Abyi&nian, 

Bohemian, 

ChaldaiC, 

Greek, 

Hungarian, 

S}Tiac, 

Armenian, 

Polonefc, 

Egj-ptian, 

Servian, 

PniiEan, 

Punic, 

Sclavonian, 

Poaneranian, 

Arabic, 

Georgian, 

Lithualian, 

Saracen, 

Jacobite, 

Walachian, 

Turkifli, 

Copthic, 

Livooian, 

Perfian, 

Etrurian, 

Ruffian, 

Tartanan, 

Latin, 

MoTooiriahi 

African, 

Italian, 

Gothic, 

Morefcan, 

Catalan, 

Norman, 

Fimoimn, 


Bodiniao, 

Biamiaik 

En^Ub, 

Eaft  Indian, 

Chinefe, 

Japaneft^ 

Javamft^ 

WeftlnloD, 

TcnaNoora, 

aadtheX^iiK 

guages  of  the  Beafts  and  Birds. 

The  Author  of  this  wondeHiil  t«r6rk  WU 
Mr.  Claude  Duret,  Prefident  I  MouUlii. 

This  work  is  not  much  efilightefiesd  hf 
Criticifm,  yet  the  perufal  to  fyCCit  re^dtfrt 

may 


mfty  be  amufing.  We  are  forprized  tit  ihd 
prodigious  number  of  AuAors  Duret  tjuotcs 
in  every  page.  Therfe  «re  aMb  added*  AJu 
phabets  of  every  kirid  of  diaraders;  and 
a  variety  of  remarks,  luftoneal  as  ^i>reli  as 
litcraiy/ 


ARABtp. 

^  It  is  aftpotibing/  excfaln^s  Longtteme,' 
^through  what  an  extent  df  countries'  the 
Arabic  language  is  fpoken^^  from  Bagdad  to 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/ 

I  find,  in  the  Matanafiaaa,  page  171  ,.t1ie 
following  cFiticifin  oo  Ais  language.  Be* 
fides  Poflel,  and  other  Maronites  of  Mount 
Libanus,  who  have  labouredlte  the  Arabicf 
Grammar,  Thomas  Erpenlus  has  compoied 
it's  Rudiments,  which  appeared  in.  1620^ 
and  fome  time  afterwards,  a  Grammar,  by 
Jean  Maire,  printed  at  Leydet)  in  1636,  to 
which  are  appended  the  fablei  of  Loekraa&v^ 
The  Arabic  langiuge  is  intelligent  and  ener<* 
getic.  It  is  full  of  graceful  turns,  and 
figurative  expreflions»  which  give  it  great 

devatioa 
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elevation  and  ftrcngth.  It  is  harmonious  ^ 
and  it's  good  Authors  increafe  it's  natural 
harmony  by  the  care  they  take  in  their  pro- 
faic  compofitions,  to  vary  their  periods, 
and  to  introduce  a  cadence  which  has  all 
the  melody  of  verfe.  The  book  the  bc{fc 
written  in  this  language,  is  the  Alcoran. 

Sallengre,  the  author  of  the  Matanafiana^ 
fays,  that  the  Arabic  has  many  words  m 
common  with  the  French*;  fuch  as,  valetp 
acheterj  magazin,  cbemife.  In  the  account  of 
the  Perjian  language,  I  have  given  a  con- 
jedure  of  Huet,  to  explain  the  caufe  of  it'^ 
having  fimilar words  with  the  German yhixt 
have  not  hitherto  found  any  philological. 
conjefture  which  accounts  for  the  prefent 
inftance. — Does  it  arife  from  any  intercourie 
which  the  French  have  had  formerly,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Croifades  ? 

Cardinal  Perron  fays,  that  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage is  not  only  very  ibnorous  ^  but,  per-. 
haps,  the  richefl  and  the  mod  fertile  we 
know.     It  is  alfo  very  ufeful  for  the  expla* 
nation  of  many  pafTages  of  Scripture* 


Tn% 
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r;^  ' 

AlMost  all  tho{^  writers  who  hai-e  trdaC- 
cd  on  the  Hebrew  language*  WOuld  fairf 
perfuade  as,  that  it  is  the  firft  that  men  have 
Ipoken :  but^what  Is  more  iinipef  tinent  jij 
them-^they  have  the  aflurance  to  infofifi  u« 
that  it  is  the  language  of  God  himfelf ;  nor 
IS  this  opinion  by  any  means  novel,  finctf 
Saint  Gregory  df  Nyfli  has,  even,  in  hl6 
life-time,  reprobated  the  idea^  and  calls  it  ^ 
folly,  and  a  ridiculons  vanity  of  the  Jews  j 
as  if  God  himfelf,  he  fays,  had  been  a  maf- 
ter  of  Grammar.  La  Motte  Ic  Vayer  writes 
in  his  Letters,  that  the  moft  partial  partizans 
which  ever  the  Hebrew  has  had;  muft  con- 
fcls,  that  excepting  the  inferior  languagey* 
fuch  as  the  Bafk  and  the  Breton,  &c.  there  is 
not  among  the  living  or  the  dead  languages, 
any  which  do  not  prefent  us  with  more  raJ 
luablc  compofitlons  than  the  Hebrew  docs^ 
if  we  except  the  Old  Teftamcnt;  He  adds, 
that  we  can  well  do  without  making  ufc  of 
a  barbarous  jargon,  that  never  repays  us  for 
Vol.  I.  Q4.q  th« 
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the  laceration  which  it  occafions  to  our 
throats  in  pronouncing  it's  guttural  letters. 

The  Hebrew  Grammars  which  the  ChriA- 
tians  have  compofed^  are  infinitely  more 
perfedt  than  thofe  of  the  Jews.  Their  know* 
ledge  in  the  writings  of  their  Rabbins  is  not 
inferior;  and  to  this  they  have  added  a 
clear  and  regular  method^  which  is  very  ne- 
ceiTary  in  a  language  whofe  idioms  and 
modes  of  expreflion  the  great  diftance  of 
time  has  fo  obfcured,  that  it  is  almoft  impof- 
fibleto  attain  to  any  perfed  knowledge^  or 
to  decide  with  any  degree  of  certainty  con* 
cerning  it. 

Buxtorf,  the  father,  has  furpafT^  all 
thofe  who  have  devoted  their  ftudies  Co  this 

■  ■ 

language ;  and  later  writers  have  done  little 
more  than  copying  or  abridging  his  book. 
It  is  intituled — *  J.  Buxtorfii  ^befaurus 
Grammaticus  linguce  SanSte  Hibrm  duoius 
libris  mcthodice  propofitusy  &c.\ 

We  may  add,  that  the  Hebrew  has  no 
other  difference  between  the  Syriac  and  the 
Chaldee,  if  wx  except  the  chara^ers^  thai) 
that  which  exifls  between  the  Latin  and  the 
Italian. 

Scaliger  obfcrves,  that  the  b^ginniogs  of 

th« 
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the  Hebrew  do  n*  threaten  us  with  much 
trouble  ;  hut,  as  we  proceed,  wc  find  inex- 
preflibJe  difficuhies ;  which,  he  fays,  is- the 
contrary  with  the  Greek  language.  Gcbelin, 
in  his  moni:ic  primitif,  is  of  opinion  with 
other  learned  men,  that  the  Hebrew  is  not 
the  primitive  language.  His  reaions  for  this 
opinion,  are  numerous  and  jufl.  I  refer  the 
curious  philologer  to  that  workj  which 
abounds  with  valuable  information. 

The  ingenious  Mr.  Rigolcy  de  Juvigny 
writes  thus,  in  his  commentary  on  Lcs  Bi~ 
bliotheques  francoifes  of  De  la  Croix  dc  la 
Maine,  and  Du  Verdier— '  No  language  of 
the  ancient  nations  fiih/ijis :  they  are  all  buri- 
ed in  the  night  of  Time.  The  Jews  them- 
fclves,  after  their  long  captivity  at  Babylon^ 
forgot  their  own  language,  and  learnt  the 
Chaldnic  J  the  genius  of  which  *as  nearly 
the  fame  with  that  of  the  Hebrew.  Since 
that  time,  the  holy  writings  are  found 
amongfl:  the  Jews  in  Chaldaic  letters.  Thej^ 
then  formed  a  Greek  mixed  with  Hebraifm^, 
which  is  called,  the  HeHeniftic  language ; 
the  vcrfion  of  the  Seventy  is  in  this  language. 
The  Samaritans  only  preferved  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  ancient  Hebrew  charaders.  As 
Q^q  2  to 
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to  what  relates  to  us,  •he  holy  wricings^ 
have  been  tranfmitted  to  us  in  Greeks  or 
in  Latin :  the  only  languages  the  Church 
adopted.' 

It  was  the  abfurd  opinion  of  one  Father 
Thomaflin,  who  was  a  genuine  bigot,  that,  as 
every  thing  originates  from  Adam^  fo  cveiy 
language  proceeds  from  the  Hebrtw.  Thus 
the  Chinefe,  Periian,  French,  and  Engliih^ 
and  generally  all  other  languages^  come 
from  the  Hebrew,  as  clearly  as  the  light 
comes  from  the  fun  \ 

We  muft  not  be  furprized,  if  the  Hebrew 
literature  is  only  worth  the  attentkm  of 
thofe  who  are  fond  of  Biblical  criticiiin. 
It  was  a  maxim  with  the  liraelites,  as  well 
as  it  is  one  with  the  Mahometans,  that  their 
Bible  was  the  only  book  they  fhould  read. 
Like  Peter  s  loaJ\  or  their  own  nuama^  it 
contained  the  tafte  of  every  thing  they 
wiflied.  The  modern  Jews  preierve,  with 
admirable  rigour,  this  maxim  of  their  an- 
ceftors ;  and  they  read  no  other  book  except 
their  Bible y  and  their  Manufcripts  5  I  mean^ 
their  Ledgers. 


€» 


CBSEXTATIONt. 
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OP  THB  6AMARITAM,  CHAtDAIC,  SY- 
RIAC,  ETHIOPIAN,  PSRSIAN,  ARMK*^ 
NIAN,  TARTARIAN,  ANJ>  CHIME4S 
LANGUAGES. 

The  greater  part  of  thefe  languages,  and 
the  Arabic  itfclf,  are  dialetSs  of  the  Hebrew; 
and  feme  fo  clofely  refemble  it,  that  the  dif- 
ference is  hardly  perceivable.  Such  are, 
for  inftancc,  the  Samaritan,  the  Chaldee, 
and  the  Syriac.  Hottinger  (hews,  in  his 
Chaldaic  Grammar,  the  affinity  the  Hebrew 
bears  to  the  Chaldee,  the  Syriac,  and  the 
Arabic.  The  Jews  brought  the  Chaldcc 
from  Babylon.  The  books  of  Daniel  and 
Efdras  are  for  the  greater  part  written  in 
this  language.  It  was  the  Syriac  Jefus 
Chrift  and  the  Apoftles  fpoke;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  this  language  is  very  neceflary  for 
a  perfedl  underftanding  of  the  New  Tefta-* 
ment. 

Ludolphus  has  given  us  a  Grammar  of 

the  Ethiopian  language.   Tliis  language  has 

Q^q  3  a  great 
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a  great  mixture  of  Hebrew^  GhaldeCt  and 
Arabic  words.  It  has  a  diftind  and  pecu* 
liar  charafter ;  and,  in  writing  it,  the  vowel 
points  are  not  marked  according  to  the  cuf^ 
torn  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  Ch^^ 
deans,  and  the  Syrians ;  but  every  letter  is  a 
fy liable,  being  at  Once  compofed  pf  a  vowel 
and  a  confonant. 

One  Louis  de  Dieu  has  giyen  a  Perfiaq 

Grammar ;  but  Mr.  Richardibn  has  ktely 

publifhed  4  Didionary,  which  is  iaid  to  be 

a  very  valuable  labour.    Our  nation  has  of 

late  made  fuch  a  progrefs  in  this  ftudy,  that 

we  may  expert,  when  it  fhall  become  more 

univerfal,  to  receive  not  only  Grammars 

and  Didtionaries,  but  to  partake  in  it's  ori-f 

ginal  compofitions.  Sir  William  Jones,  whofc 

learning  is  great,  and  whofe  genius  is  equal 

to  his  learning,  has  already  laid  the  literary 

^vorld  under  great  obligations  for  ibme  cu-^ 

rious  profe   and   feme  enchanting    verie. 

Scaliger  obferves,  that  the  Perfian  language 

is  very  beautiful,  and  is  expreffed  in  few 

words.     It  bears  no  analogy  with  the  Her 

brew;  but,  what  is  furprizing,  it  does  with 

the  German;  having  many  words  in  com« 


mon^ 
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mon,  14  Father,  Brotjftu-,  Sifter,  and  otfa«r 
iimilaF  ones*  How  ate  We  to  account  itjr 
this? 

Since  this  article  has,  bcM  printed,  I  hwc 
found  a  conjo^re  in  Huet  to  £dVe  this^fiif. 
gular  difficulty.  X^ike  aU  his  C6hje^rc«, 
it  difplays  not  lefs  admirable  ingenuity  than 
profound  eruditiqn^  ,  ,. 

It  is  obfcrved,  he  fays,  that  the  German 
language  bears  a  great  affinity  with  the  Per- 
^w,  whether  it  befor  it's  inflexions  or  for  it's 
terms.  The  caufe  of  this  conformity  may 
be  attributed  to  their  common  origin,  which 
is  from  the  Scythians.  The  Indians,  who 
came  from  the  fame  fource,  and  whom  the 
ancients  called  Indo  Scythians,  retained 
much  of  the  fame  language ;  and  we  find, 
in  the  modern  language  of  the>  PerJians, 
thofe  Indian  terms  which  Gtefias  has  pre- 
fcrved.  But  the  Medes  formerly  fent  colo- 
nies into  Germany,  Is  not  this  moft  proba- 
bly the  caufe  of  this  conformity  ? 

A  Tartarian  Grammar  has  been  given  by 
Thevenot ;  and,  by  Abb^  BJgnon,  a  Chi- 
nefe.  I  do  not  know  if  we  have  Grammars 
of  thefe  languages. 

Of  all  the  languages  of  Afia,  there  are 
Qjl  4  none 
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noni^  vfhicjfi  merit  our  attentioii  mose  ihai} 
fhe  Chlnefp  iand  the  Fevfiqni.fyr  the  art) 
^nd  fciences  have  long  and  fuccefsfully  beea 
culti\rated  by  thefe  people.  The  foUowine 
article  affords  fon^e  puriou$  infbnnatjon  pon? 
prning  th^  Chin^fe  language. 


•-P 


THE  CHINESE  LANGUAGE* 

From  the  Twenty-ninth  volume  of  the 
Lettres  Edi/iantes  et  Curieufex  I  take  the  pce-^ 
feat  critically  humorous  account  of  this 
language. 

P.  Bourgeois,  one  of  the  miilionarics,  zt^ 
tempted,  after  ten  months  refidence  at  PekiOf 
to  preach  in  the  Chinefe  language*  Theic 
are  the  words  of  the  good  father.  *  God 
knows  how  much  this  firfl  Chinefe  femion 
cofl  me  I  I  can  aiTure  you,  this  language 
refembles  no  other.  The  fame  word  has 
^ever  but  one  termination ;  and  then  adieu 
to  all,  that  in  our  declenfions,  di(Ungui(he€ 
the  gender,  and  the  number  of  things  we 
)vould  fpeak;  adieu,  in  the  verbs,  to  all 
which  might  explain  the  adive  perfm^bow 

jind 
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and  in  what  time  it  adts,  if  it  ads  alone  Or 
with  others :  in  a  word  with  the  Chirieie, 
the  fame  word  is  fubftantive,  adjeftivc,  verb, 
lingular,  plural^,  mafculiilte,  feminine,  •  &c. 
It  is  the  perfon  who  hears  who  muft  arr;E|nge 
the  circumftances,  and  guefs  them.  Add 
to  all  this,  that  all  the  words  of  this  lanf« 
guage  are  reduced  to  three  hundred  and  a 
few  more;  liiat  they  are  pronounced  in  jfo 
many  different  ways,  that  they  fignify  eighcy* 
thoufand  different  things,  which  are  expreT^ 
fed  by  as  many  different  charadtert.  This  18 
pot  all :  the  arrangement  of  all  thefe  mono* 
fyllables  appears  to  be  under  no  genefsd 
rule ;  fo  that  to  know  the  language,  afwr 
having  learnt  the  words,  we  muft  learn 
every  particular  phrafe  :  the  leaft  inverfion 
would  make  you  unintelligible  to  three  parts 
of  the  Chinefe. 

*  I  will  give  you  an  example  of  their 
words.  They  told  me  chou  fignifies  a  book: 
fo  that  I  thought  whenever  the  word  cb(M 
was  pronounced,  a  book  ,was  the  fubje£l» 
Not  at  all !  Chouy  the  next  time  I  heard  it^ 
I  found  fignified  a  tree.  Now  I  was  to  re- 
coiled:, cbou  was^  a  book^  or  a  tree.  But 
this  amounted  to  nothing :  chou^  I  found, 

exprefled 
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exprdTcd  alfo  great  beats  i  cb§u  is  to  relate  ^ 

ebou  is  the  Aurora ;  ehou  means  to  be  oe^ 
affirmed  I  cbou  exprefles  Utitlofstfa  vagerp 
&c.  I  ihould  not  finifh,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  give  you  all  it's  fignifications. 

^  Notwitliftanding  thefe  fingular  difficul- 
ties, could  one  but  find  a  help  in  the  perufal 
of  their  books,  I  ihould  not  complain*  But 
this  is  impoilible  !  Their  language  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  fimphc  converfation. 
What  will  ever  be  an  infurmountable  diffi- 
culty to  every  European,  is  the  pronuncia- 
tion: every  word  may  be  pronounced  in 
^ve  different  tones ;  yet  every  tone  is  not  fb 
diflindt  that  an  unpradtifed  ear.  can  eafily 
diftinguiili  it.  Thefe  monofyllables  fly  with 
amazing  rapidity ;  then  they  are  continual^ 
dilguifcd  by  elifions,  which  fometimes  hard-* 
ly  leave  any  thing  of  two  monofyllables. 
From  an  afpirated  tone,  you  muft  pafe  im- 
mediately to  an  even  one ;  from  a  whiftling 
note  to  an  inward  one ;  fometimes  your 
voice  mull  proceed  from  the  palate  i  fome- 
times it  muft  be  guttural,  and  almoft  always 
nafaL  I  recited  my  fermon  at  leaft  fiity 
times  to  my  fervant,  before  I  fpokc  it 
in  public ;  and  yet,  I  am  told,  though  he 

continually 
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continually  correded  me,  that,  of  the  ttft 

parts  of  the  fcrmon,  fas  the  Chinefe  exprefs 
themfelveg)  they  hardly  underftood  three, 
Fortunately,  the  Chinefe  are  wonderfully 
patient ;  and  tliat  they  are  aftonifhed  that 
any  ignorant  ftranger  ftould  be  able  to  learn 
two  words  of  their  language.' 


pM  THE  USE  OF  THE  PAGAN  MYTHOLOGY 
IN  POETRY. 

A  REVOLUTION  has  taken  place  in  mo- 
dem. Poetry,  which  is  of  the  greateft  import- 
ance to  the  lovers  of  the  art.  This  is  no 
lefs  than  a  total  banifliment  of  the  Heatheti 
Mythology  from  our  Poetry.  The  great 
"Johnfon  preferring,  not  infrequently,  a  An- 
gularity of  opinion  to  an  enforcing  of  truth 
— ^)r,  let  us  confefs,  who  has  given  ftrong 
marks  of  a  deficiency  in  poetical  tafte— has 
confounded  the  beauties  of  the  Pagan  My- 
thology with  it's  abufe.  We  are  to  read  tJie 
criticifmsof  this  great  man  with  caution ;  ive 
mud  recoUeift  that,  in  his  examination,  of 
Milton,  h\%  prejudices  warp  his  judgment; 
I  and. 
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and,  in  his  animadverfions  on  Gnfy,  hif 
criticifms  were  uncandid  and  unpoetical. 
He  tells  us,  in  his  Life  of  Prior,  *  That  his 
fidtions  are  mythological,  and  that  they  are 
furely  defpicable :'  for  he  adds—-'  By  the 
help  of  fuch  eafy.  fidtions,  and  vulgar  topics^ 
without  acquaintance  with  life,  and  without 
knowledge  of  art  or  nature,  a  poem  of  any 
length,  cold  and  lifelefs  like  this,  may  be 
cafily  written  on  any  fubjedt/ 

This  is  didated  by  the  uncharitable  fpirk 
of  criticifm.  It  is  flrange,  that  a  man  of 
fuch  a<Stive  faculties,  and  of  fuch  critical  ia- 
gacity,  fliould  not  have  perceived^ .that 
when  the  Poet  wanders  in  the  unbounded 
regions  of  Fancy,  he  hath  little  to  do  with 
the  mere  ftate  of  Nature  i  that,  expatiating 
in  the  wide  range  of  Imagination,  he  docs 
not  fo  much  borrow  {xom  Nature,  but  rather 
adorns  her  by  the  creation  of  new  beings. 
Hence  the  pipe  of  the  fhepherd  is  thc^riH 
Jhe//  of  Fan ;  the  murmuring  of  the  waters  is 
tbejigb  of  the  Naiad-,  and  the  dewy  flowers, 
that  fparkle  on  the  eye,  are  the  glittering 
tears  of  Aurora. 

I  will  allow  that  a  Pedant,  well  read  in 
his  Pantheon,  may  produce,  what  fome  may 
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be  apt  to  take  for  a  Poem,. by  a  «ipre  ine-^_ 
chanical  effort.  He  may  call  Apollo  and 
the  Mufes,  Minerva  and  Venus ;  but  let 
him  beware  of  what  he'  i&  abouC  Thefe 
celeflial  beings  are  no  le&  dai^;erovs  ihta. 
what,  in  our  Britifh  Sdlomon's  tiinc,  wi^ 
thought  to  be  the  railing  of  the  deviU'  <^ 
whom  on^  faid,  that  he  doubted  not,  wii^ 
book  in  hand,  he  could  raife  hna  «ali^ 
enough;  but,  when  he  had  done  tbat^dw 
danger  layih  the  manner  he  was  to  employ 
his  devilfhip.  The  Pedant  may,  indeed, 
drag  into  his  verfe  ihe  reludlant  gods  and 
goddefles;  but  they  will  not  have  the  air  of 
divinities.  It  requires  the  moft  fkilful  hand# 
and  fome  of  the  fineft  touches  of  genius,  to 
place  them  in  a  novel  fituationj  to  polifh" 
the  finiflied  piece  into  claflical  beauty,  and 
cxhauft  on  them  the  pomp  and  brilliancy  of 
his  imagination. 

Let  us  not,  then,  haftily  refign  our  £iith, 
in  the  theology  of  ancient  Poetr)-.  If  it 
appears  trite  and  infipid  in  the  hands  of  a 
mere  verfifier,  let  us  reflect,  that  every 
thing  in  fuch  a  writer  will  have  the  fame 
effedl.  It  is  certain,  that  no  order  of  beings 
have  yet  been  found  fo  agreeablfc  to  the  ima- 
gination. 
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gination,  when  this  poetic  machinery  U  diA 
played  by  the  addrefs  of  fuperidr  genius. 
How  admirably  has  Gray^  in  his  Progreis 
of  Poetry,  embcUifhed  with  thefe  beautiful 
ferms  the  third  ftanza  of  the  firft  Antiftco* 
phe.  Allegorical  Perlbnages,  which  S^^^ 
^r  has  unfortunately  employed,  foon  wcaiy. 
The  enchantment  of  mythological  fidion  is 
continued,  and  is  fufceptible  of  continual 
variety. 

The  omnipotence  of  the  divinities  of 
Poetry  is  eternal :  it  is  true,  they  do  not  al« 
ways  yield  their  infpiration.  Venus  (till  re- 
lides  in  Paphos;  Diana  (liU  embellishes  the 
woods;  the  Nymphs  inhabit  their accuftom- 
cd  oak ;  and  there  is  not  a  pure  ftream  butt 
in  it*s  cryilalinc  cave,  is  {till  honoured  with 
the  prefcnce  of  it's  Naiad. 

I  venerate  the  abilities  of  this  our  late  C©-* 
ryphteus ;  but,  if  we  are  blindly  to  follow 
the  di£lum  of  our  leader,  farewel  to  that 
free  difculTion  by  which,  through  the  me- 
dium of  contrary  opinions,  we  at  length 
attain  to  truth.  The  critical  powers  €f 
Boileau  may  well  be  oppofed  to  thoie  of 
yohnforii  and  however  the  English  >dre^ 
which  Sir  William  Soamc  has  givea  him, 

may 


znay  be  inferior  to  the  ,on^ad,r  jbifecytfifae 

may  yet  be  undcrftoocL  ^  .j   .---r.n,  :.i 

*  In  thcnarration  of  ibme  great  deiig% 
Ini'ention,  art,  ?jid  fible,  all  mud  join : 
Hevefiilitn  mu  ft  employ  it's  utmoft  graccj^ 
All  muft  alTume  a  body,  mind,  aiul  £ice.  ^  /^^-^ 

£ach  I'lVfa;,  a  rf/Wniry  is  feeni  ,   'x 

'Tis  not  a  cleud  from  whence  fwift  lightnutgs  fij-j 
But  Jupiur  that  thunders  from  the  iky. 
Echo'z  no  more  an  empty,  airy  found, 
But  ifalr  njmph^  that  weeps  her  lover  drown'd. 
Thus,  in  the  endlefs  treafures  of  his  mindj 
The  poet  does  a  thoufand  figures  find : 
Around  the  work  his  ornaments  he  pouis. 

»■»««•• 
Without  thefe  ornaments  before  our  eyw, 
Th'  unllnew'd  poem  languiDics  and  dies  I 
Your  Poet  in  hit  art  will  always  &ilj 
And  tell  you  but  a  dull,  infipid  tale. 
]n  vain  have  our  niiftaken  Authors  tr/d 
To  lay  thefe  ancient  ornaments  afide. 

*     •     •     • 
And,  in  a  common  fubjefl,  to  rcjei^  ' 

The  Cods^  and  Heathen  ornaments  negle^j 
To  banifli  Trhont,  who  the  fea  invade^ 
To  take  Pan'i  whiftlcj  &c. 

AoA 
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And  ef'rj  where,  a^  'twere  idolafrj, 
Banifli  deferiptions  from  our  Poetry* 
Leave  them  their  pious  follies  to  puiiue  ; 
But  let  ourreafon  fuch  vain  fears  fubduc' 

If  the  Kttle  I  have  ventured  to  give  of  my 
own,  fupported  by  the  critical  authority  of 
Boileauy  ihould  &il  to  relieve  the  modem 
Poet  from  the  harfh  and  fevere  tyranny  of 
ouV  prcfent  Critics;  if  we  muft  quit  Greece^ 
the  land  of  inventiont'  to  live  in  our  colder 
climate^  I  will  fubn  It  to  it  with  all  poffible 
refignation :  but  let  me  at  lead  teftify  my 
veneration  to  the  Divinities  of  Poetry^  in 
taking  as  poetical  a  farewel  of  them  as  tiie 
time  will  permit. 

O  YB  I  who  felt  the  fakcied  powek» 

Illuminate  the  mental  hour ! 
We  feebler  Scribes  of  later  dajrs^  ^ 

Have  loft  the  beam  that  warmed  your  lafk 
For  ye  how  wide  th*  enchantment  ftream'd  f 
The  Universe,  one  Temple  feem'd 
WTiat  vivifying  Po weAs  have  ftood 
In  the  ftill  horrors  of  the  wood  I 
Aurora's  tears  impearl'd  the  flowers  $ 
And  Zephyr  (book  the  fragant  bowers. 

A  NAiAB'i!J 
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A^rT/ctAD's  siOH^the  murmuring  rill. 

Some 'Sylvan  Pov^ex  protq^  each  bilk 

tf  in  the  ftream  a  Njrmph  would  hvi^ 

She  felt  the  God*s  embracing  wave; 

On  every  plain,  in  every  grove, 

iSportcd  the  rbjy  train  of  Love  : 

And  tripping  Fauns,  and  Satyrs  rude^ 

Were  fecn  to  wander  every  wood. 

'Mid  bleediAg  vinel^  youhg  Bacchus  lay, 
Tir'd  with  the  labours  oFthe  day. 
Rich  ibeave^  of  coi-n  kind  Ceres  bears; 
And  orchards  feel  Pomona's  cares. 
If  breathes  his  reed  fome  ibepherd  fwaini 
Enamour'd  Echo  fteals  the  ftraih ! 
Or  (hakes  the  field  with  horns  and  hoimds  | 
'Tis  Dian's  felf  the  ihrill  notes  founds. 
Old  Ocean's  realms  are  Neptune's  boaff. 
Who  fwells  the  ftonh  that  threats  the  coafti 
Of  if,  his  lovely  (^een  to  pleafe. 
He  chains  his  waves,  and  fmooths  his  feas^ 
Seated  in  their  pearly  car. 
The  Tritons'  fong  is  heard  afar! 
And  green-hair'd  Nymphs  their  raptures  tellj 
Dancing  to  the  vocal  (hell. 
The  winged  HoURt,  to  (hady  feat, 
From  the  hot  fainting  earth  retreat : 
But  where  Olympus'  Gates  difclow^ 
Jove  fat,  and  (hook  his  awful  brows  ! 
Vol.  I.  Rr 
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• 
His  EaglE)  bafklng  in  his  fight, 

Wav'd  oft  his  plumes  of  beamy  li^t; 

And  Venus  bends  her  foften'd face. 

Or  leans  on  fome  enchanting  Grace  ; 

While  on  her  looks  each  God  has  hung, 

White-harilled  Hebe  fcarcefcem'd  young* 

Of  paft  delight,  this  Claffic  theme 

Once  form'd  in  youth  my  early  dream. 

Farewel,  ye  Forms  of  Grecian  art !  , 

That  muft  no  more  Inflame  my  heart* 

Our  harfher  fouls,  and  colder  clime9 

Claim  fentimcnt,  in  polifhM  rhyme. 

Fancy  to  Reason  muft  fubmit; 

And  glowing  Imagery  to  Wit, 

Yet,  Bards !  be  taught  from  ancient  iburce^ 

Your  rapid  flight  to  urge  with  force; 

Or  ftill,  with  baflied  wing  ye  rife, 

Hurl'd  from  the  Poet's  ftarry  fkiet  I* 


ON  THE  POETRY  OF  BARON  HALLER^ 

It  was  once  the  intention  of  the  Editor  to 
have  prcfented  a  tranflation  of  the  Poetry 
of  Baron  Haller  to  the  Public. 

The  Poet,  whom  I  am  now  going  to  in« 
^  trgduce 
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Irociucc  to  thc>cader,  is  T^etter  known  in 
this  country  for  his  extenfive  learning,  and 
recondite  labours  in  phyfioldgy,  than  for 
Ihofe  exquijfite  pieces  which  place  him  fo 
confpicuoufly  amongft  the  modern  Poets  of 
Germany. 

If  England  has  not  beftowcd  on  him  the 
honours  of  a  Poet,  France,  however,  has 
not  been  backward  in  this  rcfpcft.  His 
Poetry  has  been  elegantly  tranflated^  and 
multiplied  by  repeated  editions*  There  arci 
thofe  who  have  placed  him  on  an  equality 
with  the  celebrated  Gefner :  and,  pcrfiapsi 
he  is  only  not  equal  to  him  in  not  having 
produced  a  Poem  of  the  niaghitude  of  his 
Death  of  AbeL 

If  it  is  allowed  me  to  give  the  charader  of 
Haller  as  a  Poet,  I  will  fay>  that  he  tloes 
not  fwell  into  that  turgid  eloquence,  whith 
wearies  the  mental  eye  by  a  cumbrous  accu- 
mulation of  fplendour.  It  is  the  charader- 
iftic  of  the  German  Poets,  that  they  do  not 
know  when  to  ftop;  the  ftrength  of  their 
genius  tranfports  them  into  obfcurity :  by 
Ibaring  too  high,  they  ftrain  the  temperate 
eye  of  the  Critics ;  judgment  to  them  is  a 

R  r  a  filkea 
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filkcn  firing,  too  feeble  to  chain  the  wing  of 
an  eagle. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  countenance 
or  excufe  certain  pieces  which^  they  inform 
us,  are  tranflations  from  the  German;  and 
which,  indeed,  may  well  difguft  the  world 
with  all  German  Poetry.  But,  I  believe 
that  the  bombaft  of  thefe  writers  is  rather  to 
be  attributed  to  themfelves,  than  to  the  un- 
fortunate German ;  who,  certainly,  had  he 
originally  written  in  fo  aukward  a  flyle, 
w  ould  not  have  been  thought  worthy  of  g 
tranilation. 

Halleris  beautiful  in  his  defcriptions,  fub« 
lime  in  his  Odes,  and  tender  in  his  Elegies. 
He  is  not  lefs  to  be  admired  as  a  Satirift;  and 
Berne  once  trembled  at  the  prefence  of  it's 
Juvenal.  His  numbers  are  highly  poli/hed; 
and  it  is  hard  to  render  juftice  to  the  deli- 
cate language  of  his  Mufe. 

The  following  Poem  is  not  partially  cho- 
fen,  but  for  it's  convenient  length.  There 
is  an  elegant  fimplicity,  added  to  a  clofenefs 
of  thought ;  which,  if  it  does  not  always 
wear  the  fantaflic  air  of  novelty,  imprefles  in 
the  feeling  heart  that  philofophical  confola- 
tjon  worthy  of  the  genius  of  Haller. 

K  D5« 
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A  DEStRE  TO  REGAIN    HIS    NATIVE 
COUNTRY: 


*  Ah  !  woods  for  ever  dear  !  delightful 
groves,  whofe  verdure  fliades  the  height* 
of  Hafel*t  when  (hall  I  return  to  rcpofe  on 
your  bofoni,  where  Philomel  wantons  on 
the  light  branches?  When  (hall  I  lay  my- 
felf  on  the  declivity  of  thofe  little  hills  which 
Nature  hath  fpread  witli  green  carpets  of 
mofs,  where  nought  is  heard  fave  the  trem- 
bling leaves,  agitated  by  the  vernal  alri, 
or  the  murmurs  of  a  little  brook  that  rc- 
freflies  thofc  folitary  meads. 

*  O  Heaven  !  when  wilt  thou  permit  me 
to  vifit,  once  more,  thofe  vales  where  I  paf- 
fed  the  fpring  of  my  life;  where,  often  to 
the  murmurs  of  a  falling  cafcade,  my  verfo 
flowed  in  honour  of  my  Sylvia:  while  the 

*  The  neighbourhood  of  Bcrrte. 
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carcflls  of  Zephyr,  animating  the  grove, 
tlircw  on  my  pcnfive  foul  a  foft  melancholy. 
There,  every  care  was  banifhcd,  while  I  fat 
in  the  umbrageous  depth  of  thofe  woods 
whofe  boughs  were  impenetrable  to  the 
beams  of  the  fun. 

*  Here,  continually,  have  I  to  combat 
with  my  for  rows:  my  mind  is  opprefTed 
with  grief  for  ever  renewed  5  and  I  know 
not  the  fwectnefs  of  tranquillity  and  joy, 
Far  from  the  country  where  firft  I  fprung 
into  life :  without  parents,  a  ftrangcr  to  all 
the  world,  abandoned  to  the  ardours  of 
youth,  I  find  myfelf  in  poflcflion  of  a  dan- 
gerous liberty,  without  having  learnt  how 
to  copduCt  myfelf. 

*  Now  dik-afe  (boots  through  my  languiih- 
inp;  frame,  and  flirles  even  the  wilh  for  glo- 
ry, and  for  fcicnee  !  Now  my  difappointed 
Jiopes  droop  in  the  defpondence  of  difcou- 
ni'/ement  and  jjrief :  while  the  fea  throws 
iifolf  on  the  ruins  of  broken'  dykes,  and 
brings  it's  waves  and  death  to  our  gates; 

and 
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and  Mars  threatens  us  with  the  flamea  of 

war  which  kindle  from  the  aflies  *. 

^  But  let  us  embrace  comfort.    AIL  muft 

terminate  !    The  florm  is  weakened  at  each 

guft  it  blows.   Paft  evils  teach  us  to  enjoy 

the  prefent  good.    Who  is  a  ftranger  to  ad- 

verfity,  is  alike  a  ftranger  to  pleafure.  TimCt 

who,  with  his  rapid  wing,  hath  brought  my 

afflidlion,    condufts    alfo  my  felicity*      I 

may  yet  inhale  the  purer  air  of  my  native 

hills ! 

*  Ah !  may  I  foon  rejoin  ye,  groves  be* 

loved  !  and  landfcapes  of  fpring  ?  Ah !  if. 
Fate  fhould  indulge  me  once  more  to  par- 
take of  the  filent  tranquillity  of  your  foli- 
tude !  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  diftant.  Tl\c 
blue  fky  fhincs  when  the  florm  is  departed^ 
and  repofe  fucceeds  to  pain.  Flourifh,  ye 
fcenes  of  delight !  while  I  prepare  to  make 
my  laft  voyage,  in  returning  to  your  peace* " 
ful  fhades.* 

♦  The  inundation  ©f  the  fea,  and  the  burfting  of  a  dyke^ 
happen  very  frequently,  in  winter,  at  Amftcrdaml-^The 
Dutch  were  then  on  the  eve  of  a  war, 
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THE  POEM  OF  HALLER  VERSIHED. 

BT  HFNRY  JAMES  PYf,  ISQ;^  P.  L* 

The  Lover  of  Polite  Literature  will  be 
much  gratified  by  the  following  elegant  Ver- 
ification of  the  Poem  ef  Haller^  which  we 
have  attempted  in  Profe.  This  little  pro- 
diidion,  to  ufe  one  of  the  Laurent's  own 
clafiical  allufions,  will  be  but  interweaving 
a  tranfient  blofTom  in  the  laurels  pf  it's  ami- 
able Author. 


Ah  !  woods  for  ever  dear !  ivhofe  branches  (prtdd 
Thwir  verdant  arch  o'er  H  a s e  L*s  brccxy  Ymd^ 
When  fliall  I  once  again,  fupincly  laid, 
Hear  Philomela  charm  your  lift'ning  (bade) 
When  fball  I  ftretch  my  carclcfs  limbs  again. 
Where,  gently  rifmg  from  the  velvet  plain^ 
O'er  the  green  hills,  in  cafy  curve  that  bend^ 
1'hc  nioify  carpet  Nature's  hands  extend? 
A.'liLie  all  is  filent !  favc  the  gales  that  more 
The  leaf,'  umbrage  of  the  whifp'ring  grove  |^ 
Or  the  foft  murmurs  of  the  rivulet's  wave^ 
Wbofc  chcaring  dreams  the  lonely  meadows  lave, 

PHeay'nl 


OBSERVATIONS.  Ol/ 

O  H«v'n !  when  (hill  once  more  thefi;  eyes  be  call 
Qn  fcenes  where  nil  my  fptiiig  of  life  was  pafsM; 
Where,  oft  refponfive  to  the  falling  rill, 
Sylvia  and  Love  my  artlefs  lays  would  fill  ? 
While  Zephyr's  fragrsnt  breeze,  foh  breathing,  ftole 
A  pleafing  fadnefs  o'er  my  penfive  foul : 
Care,  and  her  ghaftly  train,  were  far  away;  ^ 

While  calm,  beneath  the  flieltering  woods,  I  lay  C 

Mi4  ftades,  impervious  to  the  beams  of  day.  j 


Here — fad  revcrfe! — from  fccncs  of  pleafurc  far, 
I  wage  with  Sorrow  unremitting  war : 
Oppre&'d  with  grief,  my  ling 'ring  moments  Bow, 
Nor  aught  of  joy,  or  aught  of  quiet,  know. 
Far  from  die  fcenes  that  gave  my  being  birth,  ■ 
From  parents  fur,  an  outcaft  of  the  eart)i  1 
in  youth's  warm  hours,  from  each  rcftridion  fre^ 
Left  to  myfelf  in  dangerous  liberty. 

Now  pale  Difeafe  (hoots  thro'  my  languid  fram^ 
And  checks  the  «eal  for  wifdom  and  for  fame. 
Now  droops  fond  Hope,  by  Difappolntment  cfofi'dj 
Chill'd  by  negleit,  each  fanguine  wifli  is  loft. 
O'er  the  weak  mound  ftern  Ocean's  billows  ride, 
And  waft  dellruction  in  with  ei'cry  tide; 
While  Mars,  defcending  from  his  crimfbn  car, 
Fans  with  fierce  hands  the  kindling  flames  of  war. 

Her  gentli:  aid  let  Confolation  lend : 
/ill  huinon  evils  LaAcH  to  their  end. 


6l8    PHILOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS* 

The  ftorm  abates  at  every  guft  it  blows : 
Paft  ilb  enhance  the  comforts  of  repofe* 
He  who  ne'er  felt  the  preflure  of  diftreis. 
Ne'er  felt  returning  pleafure's  keen  excefs. 
Time,  who  Affli£Uon  bore  on  rapid  wing^ 
My  panting  heart  to  happinefs  may  bring : 
I,  on  my  native  hills,  may  yet  Inhale 
The  purer  influence  of  the  ambient  gale. 

Ah  !  fcenes  of  early  joy !  ah,  much-lov'd  (hades  f 
Soon  may  my  footfteps  tread  your  vernal  glades. 
Ah  !  Ihould  kind  Heav'n  permit  me  to  explore 
Your  feats  of  ftill  tranquillity  once  more  ! 
E'en  now,  to  Fancy's  vifionary  eye, 
Hope  fhcws  the  flattering  hour  of  traniport  nigh« 
Blue  fliines  the  aether,  when  the  ftorm  is  psi&i 
And  calm  Rcpofe  fucceeds  to  Sorrow's  blaft^ 
Flourifh,  ye  fcenes  of  ever  new  delight ! 
Wave  wide  your  branches  to  my  raptured  (ig^tl 
While,  ne'er  to  roam  again,  my  wearied  foct 
Seek  the  kind  refuge  of  your  calm  retrcatt 
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A. 


^BBO  Tof  St.  Jithin  chtifcs  rather  to  give- his  mi/ms tian 

a  horfe^  313. 
Melardy  h\s  fine  pen  and  \mfine  voice  defcribed  by  £ioiia|  170. 
AJam^  not  the  firft  man,  500. 
!■       —  a  Rabbinical  account  of  him,  a  16. 
jiddifcn^  fuppofed  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  two  Tatlen 

;*.  from  a:i  old  publication,  282. 
^tna  and  Vffuvtusy  obfervation  on,  $39. 
Age^  Old^  the  progrefs  of,  in  new  fludics,  148. 
jScfynyy  flrimires  and  anecdotes  concerning  this  rain  fcienci^ 

246, 
jlmier-pisy  fuppofed  to  b^  petrified  honey,  .549. 
jhncrica^  anecdotes  concenung,  31^2. 
Amuftments  of  men  of  letters,  42. 
Anatomifts^  anc'unt^  fold  to  have  difle^ed  men  afive«  $34. 
Ancitnts^  and  Modnits^  obfervation  on  the,  89. 
Animals^  imitate  language  and  anions,  account  of  feveral,  584* 
Antimony^  curioiu  account  of  it's  difcovery,  520. 
Antony^  Marcy  his  in  )cie  of  haranguing  the  people  on  the  aflaf* 

fir.ation  of  Cacfar,  timilar  to  the  fentiments  of  Anthony^ 

Kini^  of  Navarre,  403. 
Apofiksy   commanded   a  coinmunity  of  riches  amongft   their 

difciples,  417. 
Arabic ^  obfervation^  on  this  language,  59 1» 
AriJiotU'y  his  perfon  defcribed,  171. 

compared  with  Plato,  172. 

■  an  interefting  anecdote  of,  1 74. 
AJf^ffinationsy  anecdotes  of  Italian,  393, 

Aflrok^jy  a  foith  in,  of  late  exiflence,  242.  « 

J  curious  anecdotes  of,  242, 

■  ■     '     ■*  verfcs  on,  245. 


INDEX. 

Jitkeniant.  their  c h?.r«\<ri c  r,  5 8  5 . 

I  animated  dcfcription  of  tiitir  luxuries,  387, 

■  I        ■      ■  cflablini  a  tribunal  to  decide  on  dramatic  compofi* 

tion,  201. 
yittic  Pkaja>itri(!^  a  colkftion  of,  561. 
AuOiorst  portraits)  of,  placwi  by  the  ancients  before  their  works, 

52. 
^  ot  lV,me  who  !.avc  rifen  from  tlitir  death-bed  to  deflroy 

their  manuKript^.  67. 
»■  their  povcrry,  anecdotes  of,  29. 

m their  anuiiVments,  anecdotes  of,  42. 

»  their  iir.polit'ons  '^nec-.iotes  of,   140, 

p  t'x'ir  patr.^ns  ar.t*C(ioie>  of,  10;. 

■p  ■  tl  c'ir  impriioiiinent  dvKi»  not  difturb  their  (ludies,  57, 

^iutomat.n:.^  curious  delcripiions  of  Itveral,  507. 

B. 

i? . '  Wu  V\  (itxiation  probably  unknown,  ^49. 

r^Gcon^  hi  T^  an  account  of  this  great  genius,  73, 

y>rt»i,  7ft.':t*Sy  curious  accoimt  ot  it's  origin,  521. 

Fiitavitt^  inhumanities  pra<flifed  there  on  flaves,  423. 

B<m,i.\  the  (ielii^lit  of  ancient  beauties,  494. 

Pt.7:::!rs  ':'i.! crmim.Kts  of  the  female,  amuling  account  of,  527. 

rg;(*ys.  iruiividuaU  uere  once  i^erniitted  to  make  them  flaves, 

41  ^. 
P.';^'\;   in  Cor.n intinc*s  tmic  became  general,  owing  to  the 

i^rerit  nu.r.bers  of  Chhllian  (laves,  to  whom  lie  had  given 

ni^trty,  417. 
rin'-.ca  C.i^dhis  iiuervtiincr  nnecdote  of  hcf  poifoning  olives,  39>. 
£:!?l:r::nK':u  t.  e  ;.clo\i:U  01"  ilcc. piionb  pradiied  on  book-coU 

kao:-s.   qc). 
r!,r.^':.y  r.J  Fv.hu^fi'Vj^  two  reriieJivS  for  love,  543. 
>  -  ^ .  r. c L 0 1: n t  0 f  a  v i lio n :: ry  's .  25^'. 
/•    4.-,  ciir'Oii^  aiUCu<>tcs  of  tlcrr  tl-. Itrp^'^'cn.  6t, 
■I  oi  Love  a;ui  l?cvctlon,  acute  cbftrvation  on,  iiL, 

C\  V,  c '"nrr.i''t.  r  aiv!  r.rccilotos  of,    i  76. 

C^t-.'.  ,  /•;.-  T/:i:::r,  Jc^'ions  origin  of,   562. 

C\   h    ,  i.v^  will-'.H  \-  n  anecdote  of  this  Monarch  malicioufly 

P:.:Vi  r'.i 'Vrrrl  in-  a  Trench  writer,  405. 
^.'/■■»tr7,».,  Jvuri/tvl  I  ^'  r.'.utlcal  notes,  2S1. 
Ch  '^li..  fir /■.'■■? ^  ir.>  (H^inion-.  ct  the  European  nations,  363. 
»..  iiiif/i  applicb  a  vcne  tp  his  own  fituation,  453. 

Gkmefi^ 
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Ci/«^,  defpcrate  gamefters,  380.   *        ■• 

. •  have  no  beggars,  418. 

1*  language,  a  critically  humorous  account  of,  600. 

■  phyficians  not  fo  nch  as  our*s,  and  why,  J38. 
Chrifiians^  thfirfi^  built  Hofpitalsfor  the  various  Clailes  of  povcf* 

ty,  which  Julian  the  Apofhite  introduced  among  tne  Au 

gans,  417.  _     . 

Chr0iicUy  the  Arabic^  criticifm  on,  197, 
Cicero^  fpecimen  oi  his  puns,  86. 
C//7^f/,  on  teaching  the,  132.     . 

■  account  of  the  editions  in  ufum  Delpluni,  zoo« 
Coffee^  amufing  account  of  it's  difcovery,  Jfti.  • 

■  -     Purchas's   defcription  o^  before  it's   introduAion  io8» 

Europe,  344. 
Compofitimy  Literary^  advice  on,  a8  j« 

Conception  and  Exprejim  in  writers,  ftridures  OH,  117, 
Corneilif  the  Greaty  deficientSn  converfi^on,  i  $8. 
Corre^ion^  Literary^  anecdotes  concerning^  a88, 
Criticifm^  (ketches  of,  18, 
— —  ftridures  on,  68. 

■  fevere,  128. 

'  the  art  q/^  hlftory  of,  1 36. 

Critics^  Noblemen  tvmed^  anecdotes  of,  1 34* 
Crcmwelly  charadter  of,  by  the  French  ambai&dor,  446. 
Ctijiomsy  Jeviijhy  the  origin  of  many  of  the  Scripture  expreffioo^ 
262. 

D. 

De  Cominesy  Philips  relates  a  converiation  which  palTed  betwiitt 
the  French  king,  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  himfelf,  449. 
Defcartcsy  his  fyftem  faid  to  be  found  in  an  obfcure  writer,  77. 
— — —  his  letter,  defcribing  a  fhident  in  the  metropolis,  104. 

■  his  wooden  daughter,  curious  anecdote  of,  508. 
Difenfesy  infe^ious^  ingenioufly  accounted  for,  546. 
Dtft'enfr.tions  of  Marriage^  how  firft  introducoj,   ^^33. 
DifjuiJuionsyJch$laJlicy  of  the  eleventh  century,  79. 
Dtvi/iitUs^  Rq^aiy  titles  beflowed  on  fome  ot  the  Roman  anpe- 

rors,  368. 
Doii^huy  an  account  of  a  religious  paper  publifhed  conceminr 
this  tragedy,  408. 

Dutch  and  German  languages^  obfervations  on  the,  580* 

« 

^  ilfa  ' 

Edtvard  the  Four  thy  curious  particulars  of,  by  De  Comines,  447. 
Elixabcthy  Qyeen^  anecdotes  concerniogi  not  generally^  knowa^ 

438. 

4  M^giyt. 
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tni^hjh  W/Vj,  Mcna^'s  obfervations  on,  334* 

*■  lanj^ttnr^e,  ftrii^urcs  on  the,  574. 

Errata,  fingular  anecdotes  of.  98. 

Ex^rrjjlon  and  Qonccpthn  in  writfrs  diflinguifhcd,  117. 

F, 

Fair  f ex ^  on  their  liavin;;  no  fouls,  496. 

■  —  thnr  promijcs^  written  on  the  fea  fands,  a  hutndreufl 

Sj>anifli  anecdote,  550. 
pr'JJilon^  vtrfes  on,  4C4. 
FaJh':ons,  hifloriLal  anecdotes  of,  477. 
Fatlurs  of  the  churchy  criticifm  on  their  writings,  126. 
Female  hfauty  and  ornamni'iS^  amufing  anecdotes  of,   527. 
Feudal  tyranny^  intercfting  inflances  of,  374. 
Fij^ures^  the  numetal^  account  of,  196. 
/^r>r,  accidents  by,  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  of  men  of  le£* 

ters,  with  anecdotes,  64. 
Fraudi^  pious,  anecdotes  of,  537. 
French,  their  chara(fler  humoroufly  contrafldd  with  thtt  6f  tM 

Spaniards,  559. 
—  langtia^Cy  critical  hiilory  of  the,  583^ 


*MH 


G. 

Camefier  and  Cheat ^  fynonvmous  terms  in  Shakefpeare't  timei 

383. 
Gaming,  hiftorical  anecdotes  concerning,  379. 
Caxctte,  ingenious  conjeiflurcs  on  it's  etymologyj  i'jii 
Gtmara,  critical  account  of  the,  116. 
Gniealogies  extravagant y  account  of  feveral,   55a. 
Genius,  inequalities  of,  obfcrvatlons  on,  n  5. 
■■    —      ^lt!»  of,  frequently  deficient  iii  couverfetion,  illufiratcd 

by  various  anecdotes,  15  7. 
Geo^aphical  di^ion,  flri(5tures  on,    118. 
Gihbof!,  two  (light  errors  noticed  of,   i66, 
Gla/s,  Pliny's  origin  of,   518. 
Glcnrs,  hilforical  anecdotes  of,  468. 
Gong^7a.  the  Sj)anilh  poet,  fome  of  his  conceits,   iji. 
C.thi  and  Huns,  their  barbarous  magnificence  in  the  burial  of 

tluir  king.%  366. 
Gre^rory  thc  Srvcnth  deilroyed  feveral  works  of  the  ancients,  127. 
CVe/;*r,  interelHng  anectlotes  of  tliis  great  man,  237. 


H.  HdUer^ 


•4. 


HaUefj  Bartm^  critical  obfenradons  oa  Us  poetrf^  iridi  a  pg%i 
faic  fpccimen,  6io.  * 

,  —  his  yotm  beautifully  ▼er&fied,  6x$«  * 

Harpies  oi  the  anCients,  ingeniouuy  fuppoftd  to  be  Locufls,  $17. 

Harvey^  confidered  abroad  aot  as  the  fiA  who  S/ctvered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  but  the  firft  Who  lifmm/frmtd 
it,  79.  \ 

ff^ini^  G/^d^,  his  ftrange  fancy  concemmg  Jefuit's  Btilc,  51}^ 

*  /&/ir/  A<r<m',  a  vulgar  phnfe  expUined,  494. 

Heart,  the  lover's,  an  intereflmg  tale^  cxtrmed  fiom  the  Mb* 

moirs  of  Champagne,  464.  * 

Hebrew,  obfervations  on  this  language,  $93. 
HelL,  particulars  concerning^  531. 
•— —  it's  account  not  cftdittd,  even  by  the  old  women  of  KonM^ 

S34- 
Hijhrimn,  Le  Clerc's  four  requifites  to  fixm  a  good  one^  widi 

obfervations,  436. 

« 

Jenkins,  the  long  liver,  noticed,  4S8. 
Jefmts,  a  fenate  of,  dciboyed,  460. 

JlluJIrims,  a  title  originally  bcilowed  on  thofe  who  had  diffiiH. 
guifhed  themfelves  in  aits  or  arms,  3^  j. 

■  different  in  Ogmfication  katafdmrns^  34$. 
Imitators,  curious  literary  example  of  one,  84. 
Innovation,  humorous  anecdote  concerning,  227* 
/ir^x^^//<w,  interelling  anecdotes  of  the,  521. 

Joan  of  Arc,  lingular  epitaph  on  her,  349. 
Journals,  literary^  various  particulars  aoout,  I. 
Italians,  their  late  national  chara6ter,  390. 

■  ■■■  —  anecdotes  of  their  aflaifinations,  &c«  393* 

K. 

KamtfchaJales,  their  ridiculous  mode  of  (hewing  thdrefleem  tai. 
their  guells,  330. 

•  King  of  England,  France,  Gfr/  an  abfurd  title^  454, 

L. 

Ladies^  the  Englifi,  Menage's  obfervation  on,  334.  , 

Language,  obfervations  on,  585. 

■   ■    living,  ftri(5tures  on  the,  586. 
Languages^  character  of  the  French,  Spantfli|  and  ItlIlU|  581* 
■■'    '■  '■'■  '  curious  catalogue  of|  589, 
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Laniu^f^es 


iffs,  obfcnations  on  the  Samaritan,  CliaWaic,    Svriac; 
rtlrlophin,  Pcrfian,  Armenian,  Tartarian  and  Chinefe, 

597- 
iuit:n  ton^ue^  remarks  on  the  fix  a^es  of,  570. 

Lau(l':r\<  charaf^er  of  Milton,  308. 

*  L'vivand  the  Prdrfhtj^*  this  nhrafe  explained,  70, 

Ltarnai,  t/ir  fk'ffccuttj^  antcaotes of,  13. 

p<KC'tY  "f  thr^  Various  notices  of,  29. 

■*  imp^i/onmtnt  ofthcy  d«es  not  diftiirb  their  fludies,  3jr« 

—— —  amuftwniti^  curioiii  account  of  their,  41. 

L^Ftftt/sj  tlicir  orii;iii,   120. 

VEflriin\:e^  Sir  Roger,  hi?  literarr  chcra^cr,  ^75. 

Letters^  tfie  reptiblic  oj\  liumorous  hiftory  of,  48. 

Lettres^  the  Belle i^  a  Iketch  of  their  hiflory,  13a 

Libraries^  J  ait  art  nn^  noticed,   56. 

■  ■  deftroycd  by  fire,  a  book  written  on  this  fubjeft,  \h 

one  who  loft  Iiis  MSS.  by  fire,  6j. 
LilU  the  rtjiroloi^cr^  account  of  him,  243. 
Li'rrtin-  J^wnah^  their  origin,  i, 

anecdotes  of  their  gradual  improvtmente,  zd« 

— — —  journaiift^  character  of  one,  8. 

■  comf^Jitbny  advice  concerning,  284. 
■     *  ccne/^:ni,  anecdotes  of,  290. 

Locufis,  frecjuently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  account  o£^  5i6« 
Lopes  tii-  ^'e)(^y  the  JrpaniQi  poet,  fome  of  his  conceits,  152. 
Luther^  Mariiny  qu  Mblfs  on  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  i7(f, 
Lyairgui  would  not  hare  in  his  republic  either  poor  or  rich,  41 }« 

M. 

MaL'^ri/i,!^  CabrUl^  burnt  by  the  inquifition  only  thirty  years 

a;;o,  325. 
Miilnyius,  when  ruined  by  gaming,  loofen  a  lock  of  their  hair, 

anvl  menace  death  to  wholoever  they  meet,  381, 
M'V n'ol mr^ patriot c^  detected,  404. 

^-LiriuJ:!  ir:.\tL'  rcc'-^^cry  oJ\  various  anecdotes  concerning,  la- 
A/tf'v,  th*  I'ir^riti^  curious  anecdotes  relative  to  her,  330. 
liln/ps,  a  Spanilh  kir\g  commands  one  hundred  thoufand  to  bt 

Ihicl  for  hib  foul,  335. 
Memories^  jinpilnr^  a  collection  of  extraordinary  indances,  487. 
Mt'taphnrs^  critK'al  obfervations  on,  with  inftanccs  of  vicious 

and  humorous  ones,  1 6  r . 
Mftfmpfihcf.s^  itriL'lures  on  the,  267, 
M'lton^  account  of  the  Salmafian  controverfy,  301. 
— — ,  dcfcribes  his  perfon,  303. 
— — — ,  his  puritanic  favagcp.tl'i^,  anecdote  of,  306. 


jif///w,  Lauder's  bfanpus  charafltr  of,  308*^ 
•. — ,  Bayle's  Review  of  his  controvq^  wridngSi^  j^;      ,. ., 
MintfteryVi  novel  etymology  of  thistide^  235. 
Moderm.  andartcieats^  fhlAures  on  the,  89. 
Mmarchsj  anecdotes  and  obfervatioxis  cdhcmiingi  i%^» 
I  '     ■■■  treated  as  divimtiei^  367.  ::\ 

'  dethrmed^  curious  anecdote  of,  369.    .  «      .  ^ 

Mmk^  anecdote  of  one  who  pafled  thit^  years  in  writing  fhre£ 

thoufand  queftions  concerning  the  Wgin  Mny«  936^      # 
iifo«>^/,  anecdotes  of,  535.  ^      ' 

.^ — ^  Spanijh^  a  wife  regulation  introduced  trf  thepi,  3^$. 
Mommotapa^  the  King  of^  curious  anecdote  concerning -his  fheet-* 

ing,  231.  ' 

Mofes  endeavoured  by  judicbus  preamtiontf  to  ibiten  die  rigfaot 

of  poverty,  Ati.  ^\ 

Mufic^  cunous  anecdoCes  of  it's  wonderful  poweti^  5li» 
Mufical  notes^  human  chara6b£rs  defcribed  bji  ^Si,  g 

tfegroei  felt  their  famili^i  and  neighbours,'  eddcttibjr  EuPOpetallk 
cupidity,  423*.  '  - 

•^— — ,  anecdotes  of  thnrmiienesj  4^6. 
Newfpat>efs4  their  origin,  a  70.  .     ■         , 

JVy/i<rv^A,  it's  iituation  perhaps  unKnown,  ^^  ^     ^         , 

JVb/?//,  fuppofed to  have  been  thePwan  Satoni,*  Mifrf 
iVff/^j  variorum  J  critical  account  of  toe^  xoa* 

O. 

Olives  poifoned^  a  fevourite  Italian  fweetmeart,  39(, 
Orlcansy  the  Maid  of^  various  opinions  concerning  her  fatfthMMifl^ 
alluded  to  in  her  epitaph,  ^49. 

P. 

Pagan,  Mythology^  an  eflay  on  it's  ufe  in  poetry,  603* 
Paris ^  Matthew^  his  chara^er  as  an  hiftofiani  195. 
Pizrr,  the  long  liver,  noticed^  457.    ■ 
Prt/'5'"/;f,  origin  of  thalt  name,  5 if. 

arid  Maiforioj  account  of  diefe  twa  fiuixnif  ^MfOiSI  id 

Rome,  510. 
Paiin  Guy^  his  literary  charafter^  ao6.  .^ 

— bitterly  compbdras  of  the  ProteftantS,'  J45."  ' 

Patrcnsy  various  anecdotes  concemine,  loj. 

Petiers,  Dc^  a  humorous  ftoiy  fiom  hn  Bcff^itfpMt^  fl^l*  - 

Ptriodical litcraturcy  it's  origin^  276. 

Perfecutitnis  mkfmfl  anecdotes  o^  ti6^ 

VoL.1,  Sf      .  Ml^ 
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Philh  cfMaceJon^  liis  letter  to  Ariftotle  on  the  birth  of  Alex- 
ander, 171. 

,  his  beliavioiir,  when  reproved  by  an  Atheniaa 

for  committing  a  folecifm  in  language,  390. 

Ph-Iifthr  Tliird^  of  Spain,  anecdote  reUtivc  to  him,  365, 

i ■  roadcd  alivt,  397. 

rh'ihU^tcnl  ho-k^  account  of  a  curious  one,  589. 

Fhyjicinnsy  Chitt-ff^  why  they  are  poor  and  our's  rich,  538? 

rhy/h^KCfKy^  a  ciiriou'>  extract  from  an  old  publication  concern* 
in.r,   278. 

PLito^  liib  chnn-cttr  accuratdy  drawn,  172, 

—  compared  with  Arillotle,   173. 

—  clcgnntlv  re[>rovtshis  difcij>lt',   175. 
riifix  dciULS  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  324* 
— ,  his  thoxights  on  arrows  and  cryftal  vafes,  225. 
— ,  tht'y:iin\:n'^  dei'cribts  his  houfe  very  minutely,  226, 
— a  fervjlc  imitator  of  Cicero,  226, 

Fret)  V,  ^pnwjhs  fpccimens  ctf,   1 152. 

Fctt;^ ph-hfcpi.rrs^  andart!/:s^m2ii\t  by  accident,  no. 

ptrt^aits  of  Authors^  a  ciiitom  as  prevailing  amongfl  the  ancient* 

as  the  moderns,  52. 
Pcvatyy  a  critical  hiO^ory  of,  409. 

— ,  TjilfhJ^  puniflied  by  Draco  and  Solon  with  death,  414, 

Pou!i,7ts{\vA  PouUches^  ac(.ount  of  thcfe  unfortunate  men,  356- 

Prtfijscs^  Itriiflurcs  on,  87. 

*  Pretty^  criticifm  on  this  critical  adjcftive,  241. 

Pti-i/hii^s  <'arlvy  anccdotci)  of,  95. 

Ptiiji's  Hans  CarvcJ^  a  tavoiiiite  taL*  with  the  old  writers,  198. 

Pf'/'J'^r,  ope  cdalliliictiat  llorence  for  preferving  and  teaching 

the  vti nacnlar  language,  202. 

^ — an  cxprcflion  hi  Solomon's-  derived   from  a  Jewiih 

(.  ufionj,  26^. 
P/,:L/>^,  in  LXi)rtiii().i  in  them  explained,  by  Mr.  Bruce,  from 

an  Ai.\1iir/uu  cereir.ouy,  263. 
}^uh:\  i:irti  !i\Kn. '.::(.':.  advice  on,  288. 

Pu-lLis^  Sd'ni.I^  .;c\   \ini  cf,  and  fptcim;ns  of  his  fi>Ic,  255. 
—     ■        .  JiL>  defcription  of  coffee  before  it  was  iatro- 

duced  into  liuropc,  344. 

;;\(?<//./c'.',  tl»c  fcholai^ic  queflion  fo  called,  and  why,  8o« 

R. 
RtTic^  account  of  a  fingularonc,  450. 
Hdi^icn^  a  new  one  invented,  by  a  learned  fchobr  pf  the  fif« 

teenth  century,  431, 
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^/jfioB,  anecdotes  coiiceming,  43;, 

Rel'igivis  Enmity,  icva%\  aiiccdoICj  coQCCrmBg,  518. 

Refafis,  Angularities  obfeved  in,  by  varioutoations,  jay, 

Ricktlirv.  his  cbardt^o',  and  v^ous  anecdotu  of,  i  18, 

ReaJi,  Rtmau,  their  magniriccnce,   <iiq. 

iifii^ry,  trials  for,  by  bread  and  checlc,  31J. 

Rxir/onfauli,  Dt  Id,  bb  ch3Wi.^cr,    1 94. 

ituBiaBKj,  a  (pecies  of  Ibe  epic,   1S5. 

Xmaxi,  ewieni,   th«r  cealare  kept  a  And  «ye  on.  vagibomU* 

and  (IiiMardi,  414. 
^— ~-  made  uieir  debtors  Hav^s,  43s. 

S. 

Saints  earryiiig  their  lieiiJi  in  ih/i'  twnJi,  crilital  remarlts  on,   1 19. 
Saint    EvrfinnJ  criticifed,  and  hU  praiiical  clinrafter  .drawn 

byhimfelf,  15;. 
Saturn  fuppofetl  to  have  been  Noah,  364. 
5ffl/;]f(T/,  faihct  andfon,anctdaticalhiftory  of,  186. 
Science,  the  fix  follies  of;  wiili  iogcuious  obfervatione  on  thetOf 

7'-  " 

Scripture txprf^uns  derived  firom  cuftoms,  aSj, 

ScuJtry,  MaJemsifelU  dt,  an  account  oFthU  celebrate  auiborej^ 

181. 
ihmers,  /;^j4/^m3iiT.  have  the  eflcfl  of  burning  mirrors,  a-mirk- 

able obfervation.  S4[. 
Siamt/e    fell  thr'ir  fomillcs,  ice.    to  difchu^  their  gwnUia^ 

debts,   38J. 
Singnlari/ies  of  a  traveller,   JCI. 
Sixrui  tin  Flfih,  anecdotes  o^  400. 
aiavcry,  interefbing  hiftory  of,'  419. 
5n.(3/o^,  on  the  cuftom  of  faluiiiig  after,  359. 
■Wiity,  eke  Perl  Ryed,  an  intercfiing  account  of,  14^. 
Sah'mn  caj  Shcba,  acuriouii  Rabbinical  anecdote  ot,  J56, 
£]piiH^/>«/r)>,  criticifm  on,  ici, 

f/iyiicMf,  remarkable  ibfimJitics of,  397, 

— — -  no/iiw  humoroufly  coriiraftcd  with  ihc  French,  5J9. 

Steering,  art  of,  fuppoled  Origin  of,  518, 

SutJeni,  the,  in  the  mfiiapelis,  find*  a  deeper  folitudc  ifaan  in  tbc 

leclufion  of  the  cauntT}-,  304. 
———,  a  meJ*/,  harangues  his  cabbages,  133. 
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Ttil'iiiid,^  critical  account  and  anal)  (isof  thii  work,  iii. 
Tafeftry  rncianieJ,  lingular  anecdote  of,    j  54, 
JFd^i'iDbfrmtioK  on,  with  a  curious  aDecOoie,  80. 
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TertMimt^  a  bad  writer,  x  78. 

Thouy  De^  the  hiftorian,  interefting  anecdotes  of,  S34W 

Thou%hn^fin€^  a,  colleftion  of,  90. 

Ttt/esf  curious  anecdotes  concerning  feveral,  34J. 

7^;r}rmrj,/A<rOTo/y|^,  Scaliger'sobfervadonson,  569* 

Traf^flnthn^  (IfiAurcs  on,  268. 

Trnnfui ftimtiattftn^  anecdotes  concerning,  351. 

Trials  vtfuprrftimus  agesy  an  aCCOUnt  of,   31 1. 

Tr'thmiaU  oneeflablifiied  :h  Athens  and  Rome,  to  decide  oh  the 

merits  of  theatrical  pieces,  201. 
Turh^  explanation  of  the  title  Great  and  LittU^  355. 
Tjtanny^ftuJmly  inftanccsof  it's  abominable  defpotifin,  374. 

yariUj:  examines  a  i-ery  fmgular  compoCtionj  2364 

Plcnr  cfBray  noticed,  402. 

yida^  inlriefting  anecdote  of,   161. 

yirgilf  various  criticifms  on,  292. 

deficient  in  convcrfation,  i  J9. 

-,  his  dreadful  revenge  on  the  inhabitants  of  Nolc,  9^9. 
•-,  a  thirteenth  book  added  to  his  i£neid,  299, 

W. 

irax''u)ori^  defcription  of  a  curious  piece  of,  C06, 

Ifilliam  tJie  Conqurror^  his  method  of  retaliating  the  raillery  of 

Philip  the  Firfl,  King  of  France,  456, 
Ul)f7:en^oUy  barbaroufly  treated,  498. 
fyriurs^  account  of  fome  wlio  wrote  in  charafters  not  legible  by 

the  raked  eye,  52. 
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